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Frequent seditious attempts of the Jews in the first century of our 
era are evidence of an intense hatred for their rulers such as may be- 
expected when a conquered people is harshly treated. But they are 
evidence of something more than this common and natural hatred. 
Josephus says that in the crowning struggle his countrymen were 
moved by an oracle which predicted that about that time one from 
their land should become ruler of the world. The very day that 
Jerusalem fell into the hands of the besiegers a prophet proclaimed 
that the people should go up to the temple there to receive signs of 
their deliverance. Reports had spread as far as Rome itself that the 
fates would give the rule of the world to men from the East. Jose- 
phus,? writing after the disastrous issue, could perhaps persuade 
himself that the oracle was, as he calls it, ambiguous. He can hardly 
have believed that it referred to Vespasian though he is bold enough 
to assert this. A Jew familiar with the Scriptures could not seriously 
think that the prophets looked for a gentile Messiah. The historian 
was willing to flatter the ruling house, and also to count on the igno- 
rance of his readers. The material in our hands enables us to say 
that the messianic hope which inspired the revolt in the year 70, and 
the even more remarkable one sixty years later, was anything but am- 
biguous, and to say also that it did not refer to a Roman monarch. 

t The material from Josephus, Tacitus, and Suetonius has often been cited and 
discussed, recently by Lagrange, Le messianisme chez les Juijs (Paris, 1909), 1-27. 
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Its strength and vitality are attested by the later history of the Jews. 
Although the rabbis learned not to try to set up the kingdom by force 
their expectation of a deliverer has never abated. This expectation 
passed over to the church, not only as something fulfilled in Christ, 
but as something yet to have its consummation in his second advent. 
- It helped to convince Jews and Christians that Mohammed was the 
crown and seal of the line of prophets. It persists in Islam in the 
dream of a Mahdi, and the enthusiasm with which almost every 
century welcomes a pretender to that title shows the tenacity of the 
idea. 

The vitality of the messianic hope has made messianic prophecy 
an important subject of study among Jews and among Christians. 
The Talmud affirms that the prophets spoke only of the days of the 
Messiah,? and Christian scholars have assumed this to be self-evident 
and have built their systems of interpretation upon it. The early 
disciples of Jesus naturally found the main importance of the Old 
Testament in its adumbrations of their Savior. The allegorical 
method of interpretation enabled them to find these adumbrations 
in many places where a more sober exegesis cannot follow. How 
firmly rooted the tradition became may be seen in any Roman Catholic 
treatise of the present day’ or in the more conservative Protestant 
discussions. The most elaborate presentation of the material from 
this point of view is still that of Schéttgen,* who confutes the Jews 
by showing how their rabbis have in all points affirmed the Protestant 
orthodoxy of the eighteenth century. More recent scholars have 
freely drawn upon Schéttgen, and the traditional theory was vigorously 
reasserted by Hengstenberg, whose elaborate Christology of the Old 
Testament avows that “the beginnings of messianic prophecy go back to 
the earliest times; that in every period the prediction breaks out 


2 Sanhedrin, 99a. In connection with this, mention is made of a certain Rabbi 
Hillel who held that Israel had its Messiah in the days of Hezekiah—an attempt to 
find a historical interpretation for Isaiah’s Immanuel. But the theory is mentioned 
only to be rejected. 

3For example, Hetzenauer, Theologia Biblica, I, 574-611 (1908), or Lémann, 
Histoire complete de Vidée messianique chez le peuple d’ Israel (1909). 

4 Christiani Schoettgenii Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae in Theologiam Judaeorum 
de Messia impensae, Tomus II, 1742. The substance of this second volume of Schétt- 
gen’s great work was published by himself in German in 1748. 
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afresh; that the prophetic writings present it not sporadically and 
occasionally only, but that it forms the soul and center of all their 
declarations.’’s 

The older rationalism had already entered a protest against the 
exegetical methods of the scholastic theologians. Herder pointed 
out the unnaturalness of making isolated verses predictive of the 
Messiah, without regard to the context in which they are found.°® 
One of the earliest treatises to bear the title “Biblical Theology” 
says: “We make a mistake when we prove too much, make everything 
predictive of the Messiah, and claim to understand all that the 
prophets have said, when in fact we do not possess the discourses of 
the prophets in their original order.”? What the author means he 
makes clear when he further says that it is an unprofitable employ- 
ment to force unwilling prophecies to describe Jesus’ vestment, his 
place of birth, or his triumphal entrance into Jerusalem. Much 
better is it to show that the hand of Providence is convincingly mani- 
fest in the whole Old Testament economy preparing for the advent 
of Jesus. Radical thinkers, however, were not willing to concede 
even this much, and at least one of them went so far as to deny that 
there was a well-defined messianic idea in Judaism at the advent 
of Jesus. So extreme a statement was easily shown to be false.® 

The mediating theologians of the last century saw that many of 
the traditional positions must be given up, but they seem not to have 
been able to take a really historical view of the problem. Too often 
they expelled the old allegory only to admit it again under the name 
of a type. Our own time is better able to appreciate the problem 
because our critical results are more assured, because we distinguish 
more sharply between religion and dogma, and because our knowledge 
of the ancient East is more complete. It falls to us to distinguish 
clearly the various elements which tradition heaped up, labeling the 
whole as messianic. Without hesitation we lay aside as irrelevant 

5 Christologie des alten Testamentes?, III, 2, p. 1. 

6 See the eighteenth of his Briefe das Studium der Theologie betreffend. 

7 Ammon, Biblische Theologie?, II (1801), 22, 25. 


8 The statement of Bruno Bauer is known to me only by Zeller’s refutation 
in his Theologische Jahrbiicher for 1843. 


9 The best representative of this school is perhaps Riehm whose essay on “ Mes- 
sianic Prophecy” was first published in the Studien und Kritiken in 1865 and 1869. 
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a considerable number of texts which have been classed as messianic, 
such as the Protevangelium, and the Blessing of Noah. 

Further, in order to get a clear view of the messianic hope in 
Israel we must leave out of view all that Christian theology 
has affirmed about a suffering Messiah. Whether the doctrine of 
vicarious atonement was held by Old Testament writers is an inquiry 
of the greatest importance. But it must not be confused with the 
inquiry into the messianic hope. There is no evidence that the Jews 
ever conceived of a suffering Messiah until after Bar Kochba had 
failed in his attempt to set up the kingdom. Even then the con- 
ception was so foreign to tradition that two Messiahs were postulated 
—the Messiah ben Joseph is to fall in the war against Gog, and 
thus prepare the way for Messiah ben David. But this Messiah 
ben Joseph is not the atoning Savior of Christian belief, although it 
is possible that Christian insistence on the messianic interpretation 
of Isa., chap. 53, may have turned attention to the need of such a 
prophetic personality.*° In any case he does not belong in a dis- 
cussion of the messianic hope in Israel. It need hardly be added that 
the phrase “birth pangs of the Messiah” found in Jewish authors 


has nothing to do with the sufferings of the Messiah, but refers only 
to the woes which precede his advent. 

The expectation of the Jews at the beginning of our era is most 
definitely set forth in the passage which follows, and which must have 
been known to Josephus for he was a member of the Pharisaic school: 


“Behold, O Lord, and raise up to them their king,the son of David, in the 
time which thou, O God, knowest; that he may reign over Israel thy servant; and 
gird him with strength that he may break in pieces the unjust rulers; may purge 
Jerusalem from the heathen which trample her down to destroy her; in wisdom 
and righteousness may he thrust out sinners froni the inheritance, crush the proud 
spirit of the sinners as potter’s vessels; and with a rod of iron shall he break all 
their substance. He shall destroy the ungodly nations with the word of his mouth 
so that at his rebuke the nations shall flee before him, and he shall convict the 
sinners in the thought of their own hearts. And he shall gather together a holy 


10 The most recent discussion of rabbinical theories is given by Klausner, Die 
messianischen Vorstellungen des Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter der Tannaiten (1904). 
The work of Lagrange already cited covers a wider range. The Kabbalistic theories 
of atonement on which Schéttgen laid so much stress, as confirming Christian doctrine, 
are now known to be of mediaeval origin, and they show dependence on Christian 
speculation. 
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people whom he shall lead in righteousness, and shall judge the tribes of the people 
that has been sanctified by the Lord his God. And he shall not suffer iniquity 
to dwell in the midst of them; and none that knoweth wickedness shall abide 
with them. For he shall take knowledge of them that they are all sons of their 
God, and shall apportion them in the land according to their tribes; and the 
stranger and the sojourner shall dwell with them no more. He shall judge the 
nations and the peoples with the wisdom of his righteousness; and he shall hold 
the nations under his yoke to serve him. And he shall glorify the Lord in a place 
to be seen of the whole earth; and he shall purge Jerusalem and make it sacred 
even as it was at the beginning; so that the nations shall come from the ends of the 
earth to see her glory, bringing as gifts her sons which had fainted, and they shall 
see the glory with which God has glorified her. And he as righteous king, taught 
by God, shall be over them, and there shall be no unrighteousness among them in 
his days, because they are all holy and the Messiah of the Lord is their king.”’** 
As we read these words and the rest of the psalm of which they 
are a part, we realize the vitality of the hope which sustained the Jews 
under so many trials, and which was ready to respond to the procla- 
mation of the Baptist. Certainly there is here more than the inter- 
pretation of some ambiguous oracle. But when we try to follow this 
hope backward to discover its genesis and growth we find that in its 
definite form, as the expectation of a king of David’s line, it was by 
no means a constant factor in Israel’s religion. To this extent the 
treatment of messianic prophecy by the theologians has been mis- 
leading. In the canonical books of the Old Testament the name 
Messiah is nowhere applied to the expected deliverer unless in one 
or two of the Psalms. The hope of the people was fixed rather on 
the kingdom of God than on the Son of David. And under this 
broad term—the kingdom of God—were included various and hetero- 
geneous details. One writer will be content with the return of the 
scattered sons of Israel to Palestine; another sets his, heart on the 
purification of the land from gentile defilements; a third pictures 
the temple rebuilt with more than its pristine splendor. The cata- 
logue would include the divine protection of Jerusalem from invasion, 
a supernatural chastisement of invading armies, the subjugation of 
the nations under Israel, the constant performance of the Levitical 
ritual without flaw, the physical reconstruction of the land so that 
the temple mount shall dominate the whole region, the fruitfulness 
of the land heightened to the marvelous, and the visible presence of 
1t Psalms of Solomon 17:23-36. 
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God himself in his sanctuary. The restoration of the line of David 
is, in comparison with some of these, rather an inconspicuous feature 
ofthe program. Very rarely is a single member of the dynasty singled 
out and clothed with something of superhuman brightness. To be 
really fruitful our study of the subject must not attempt to combine 
all the features into a single messianic picture, but must try to discover 
which one was prominent in any particular period of Israel’s history. 

The great prophets of the eighth century found the hope of a better 
future already cherished by the people at large. The remarkable 
thing is that they set themselves against it asa delusion. Its existence 
is easily accounted for. Tradition delighted to tell of the warlike 
deeds of Yahweh, Israel’s leader in the conquest of the land. The 
storm which caused the rout of Sisera was Yahweh’s charge at the 
head of the hosts of heaven. Joshua’s great victory at Beth Horon 
was due to the direct intervention of the God to whom he prayed. 
When Jonathan made his single-handed attack on the Philistines an 
earthquake spread terror in the enemies’ camp. Yahweh had the 
extraordinary forces of nature at his command and there will come 
a time when he will use them effectively for the vindication of his 
people in some decisive action. Such was the popular expectation 
of the day of Yahweh.*? : 

The opposition of the great prophets to this expectation was not 
motived by any doubt of the power of Yahweh. In faith they were 
at one with their contemporaries. Where they differed was in the 
conception of God’s ethical requirements, resulting in a vivid sense 
of sin. In the people’s hope they found the great obstacle to their 
preaching—to encourage the hope of prosperity would have been 
to cut the nerve of their own message. They held that Yahweh’s 
resources of storm and earthquake would be drawn upon not for the 
deliverance but for the punishment of Israel. Amos makes the day 
of Yahweh the reverse of what the people were looking for—a day 
of darkness rather than light. Isaiah makes the day a day of visitation 
on all that is proud and lifted up: “And the loftiness of man shall be 
bowed down, and the haughtiness of man shall be humbled and 
Yahweh alone shall be exalted in that day.”*? There is no evidence 

12 See the study entitled “‘The Day of Yahweh,” by J. M. P. Smith, American 
Journal of Theology, V, 505-33- 

13 Isa. 2:12-22, cf. Amos 5:18-20. 
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that in the prophet’s thought the exaltation of Yahweh required the 
preservation of Israel. Quite the contrary; the exaltation of Yahweh 
will be complete in that his justice is visited first on the nation most 
near to him: “Yahweh of Hosts is exalted by justice, and God the 
Holy One is seen to be holy by righteousness.” And what this means is 
made clear: “I will tell you what I will do to my vineyard; I will 
take away the hedge thereof and it shall be eaten up; I will break 
down the wall thereof and it shall be trodden down; and I will lay 
it waste, it shall not be pruned nor hoed; but there shall come up 
briars and thorns; I will even command the clouds that they rain no 
rain upon it.”*4 It is difficult to see what would be left of a vineyard 
after such treatment. Many parallels might be cited to show, what 
this passage shows plainly enough, that these prophets refused to 
entertain the thought of future deliverance. 

Those prophets who voiced the popular optimism were branded 
as false prophets. Jeremiah gives us explicit testimony as to the 
message of a true prophet: “The prophets which were before me and 
before thee of old prophesied against many countries and against great 
kingdoms of war and of evil and of pestilence; the prophet who 
prophesies of prosperity, when the word of that prophet comes 
to pass then shall it be known that Yahweh has sent him.”*’ 
Micah was in full accord with this declaration and the words in which 
he announced the destruction of Jerusalem and the desolation of 
the temple hill were long remembered. In the mind of all these 
preachers, fidelity to the ethical character of Yahweh involved as 
a logical necessity determined opposition to the optimism of the people 
at large. 

There was then no messianic hope among these earlier prophets, 
and the doubts expressed by many critics as to the date of so-called 
messianic passages now imbedded in their books are well founded, 
We should be wrong in requiring of these men a cast-iron consistency; 
they were men like ourselves and keenly alive to the signs of the times, 
Jeremiah reveals to us the struggle between the yearnings of the patriot 
and the dictates of conscience. Hope may sometimes have kindled 
in them when the people showed a better mind. The very faith 
which prompted to a dark view of Israel’s future suggested that even- 

14Jsa. 5:5 f.; cf. vs. 16. 15 Jer. 28:8f. 
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handed justice would at some time call the Assyrian to account, and 
thus give Israel some relief. The perception that a few in Israel 
remained faithful among the many faithless led Isaiah to reflect on 
the remnant that would escape the impending catastrophe. He had 
also a band of disciples to whom he committed his instruction’® in 
the confidence that the future had something in store for them. He 
called his son Shearjashub to intimate his faith that a remnant would 
repent. 

But a moment’s reflection shows how far short this falls of what 
we call the messianic hope. That a mere remnant will repent only 
throws into prominence the mass which refuses to repent, and which 
must perish; that a small circle of right-minded men will care for 
the prophetic word and preserve it to future generations does not 
imply that either the nation or the kingship will survive. The most 
explicit declaration which we .can with some confidence ascribe to 
Isaiah is this: “I will turn my hand upon thee and thoroughly purge 
away thy dross, and take away thy baser metal; and I will.restore 
thy judges as at the first and thy counsellors as in the beginning; 
afterwards thou shalt be called City of righteousness, Faithful Town.” 
Some maintain that such an expression implies the continuance of 
the kingship, but this is far from obvious. The traditions of Israel 
knew of a time when there was no king. The tone in which Hosea 
alludes to kings and princes shows that he had no tenderness for the 
monarchy. Nahum, Zephaniah, and Jeremiah have no care for any 
political institution. Deuteronomy allows the people to choose a king 
but evidently does it as a concession to human weakness. These 
facts speak plainly enough; the earlier prophets had no clear and 
consistent hope of a messianic kingdom even in the broad sense of the 
term. If the people cherished the idea that Yahweh had bound 
himself by a covenant to preserve and strengthen Israel the prophets 
were quick to show that a covenant broken by one party ceases to be 
binding on the other. 

The predictions of disaster were abundantly fulfilled in the fall 
of Jerusalem, and with that event prophets of the old school lost their 
vocation. It is to the eternal credit of Ezekiel that he understood 
the emergency and rose to it. Having begun his career as a prophet 

16 Isa. 8:16-18. 
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of calamity he changed his tone to meet new conditions when the 
catastrophe actually fell. We are at first sight tempted to think that 
the hope of a restoration was simply the old confidence in the day 
of Yahweh. But it is a question whether that hope was strong enough 
to survive the events of 586. As long as Jerusalem stood the exiles 
cherished the old hope, as we know from Jeremiah’s denunciations. 
But with the fall of the city the hope disappeared. The people said: 
“Yahweh has forsaken the land.” They believed themselves to be 
suffering the penalty for the long series of sins committed by their 
ancestors: “The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.”” They saw nothing to hope for: “Our trans- 
gressions and our sins weigh us down; how then can we live? ... . 
Our bones are dried up and our hope is lost; we are clean cut off.” 
To meet such a state of mind the prophet needed more than the 
discredited hope of a day of Yahweh. To promise that disheartened 
band of exiles a new Gideon would have been grotesque even to their 
apprehension. 

We have every reason to suppose therefore that Ezekiel’s program 
of restoration was the product of his own vital religious faith confront- 
ing the facts of the exile. He believed with the others that Yahweh 
had forsaken his land, but he could not believe that he would perma- 
nently remain away from it. Living among the heathen the prophet 
was compelled to realize, as his predecessors had not realized, that 
Yahweh’s name suffered from the scoffs of his enemies. They said: 
“These are the people of Yahweh yet they had to go out of his land.” 
The honor of Israel’s God suffered under these aspersions and must 
be vindicated: “Not for your sake do I act, O house of Israel, but 
for my sacred name which you have profaned among the nations 
whither you have gone. And I will sanctify my great name which 
has been profaned.”*? The nations which supposed Yahweh too 
weak to protect his own must be convinced by some signal example 
of his power. And this means much more than the old “day of 
Yahweh.” A victory over the gentiles would not guarantee the sanc- 
tity of the Name which Ezekiel has at heart; that must be secured 
by a radical overturning in the physical world and an equally radical 
renewal in the hearts of men. 

17 Ezek. 36: 20-23 and elsewhere. 
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The reason why Ezekiel could not conceive Yahweh to be perma- 
nently a voluntary exile from Palestine must be sought in the priestly 
habit of his mind. To the ritualist a sanctuary has a character 
indelebilis. Yahweh having once chosen his dwelling at Jerusalem 
that place became forever sacred. To think of it as permanently 
given over to pollution would be a constant pain to the devout soul. 
Moreover, to Ezekiel there was special fitness in Yahweh’s choice 
of Palestine. It was in his geography the central point of the whole 
earth, from which Yahweh could best supervise his universe: “This 
is Jerusalem; I have set her in the midst of the nations and the coun- 
tries are round about her.”’*® Even the temporary absence of Yahweh 
could not deprive his land of its sacredness. ‘The sacredness had been 
polluted by Israel and Judah; hence the judgment that had been 
meted out to them. But to suppose that the choice of God can be 
nullified by the action of man is impossible. 

It is probable that Ezekiel was influenced by the primitive concep- 
tion of the covenant between Yahweh and his people. According 
to the earliest narrative Yahweh agreed to go into the land with the 
people, on condition that they make the land a fit place of residence 
for him. But this was precisely what they had not done; they had 
eaten with the blood, had worshiped other gods, had brought uncir- 
cumcised foreigners into the temple, had buried the corpses of their 
kings under the walls of his house. If these things are avoided in 
the future there is no reason why Yahweh may not again dwell in the 
land. And to guard against these things is the object of Ezekiel’s 
regulations. What he seeks is not a kingdom of God but a sanctuary 
properly served by a priesthood and guarded against the intrusion 
of anything profane. Israel’s vocation is to be the temple-keeper 
of Yahweh. A prince is set over them and he is to continue the line 
of David, but he is only incidental to the priestly function of the 
nation—he is sort of temple steward to provide decent material for 
the sacrifice. Some police duties are also assigned to him, but he is 
really an insignificant figure in the new commonwealth. '® 


185:5. The navel of the earth is still pointed out in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

19 It cannot be said that Ezekiel had any enthusiasm for the line of David, and it 
has even been suggested that the allusions to David (34:23 f. and 37:25) are later 
interpolations. But this is a precarious supposition. 
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Almost if not quite all the details of Ezekiel’s program are intelli- 
gible from the premises with which he starts out. The vindication 
of Yahweh’s name requires some exemplary judgment on the heathen. 
This necessity is met by the vision of Gog. The purification of the 
land requires the expulsion of the Edomites. The preservation of 
the temple’s sanctity must be guarded by its change of location and 
by the settling of the priests and Levites about it. We cannot now 
discuss these matters; the thing of importance is that the firm faith 
of the prophet inspired his fellow-exiles and they began to cherish 
his hope. In the fragments of their literature which had survived 
the catastrophe they found it recorded that their God was gracious 
and forgiving. Ezekiel himself had assured them that he had no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked. The first activity of the exiles, 
we may suppose, was to scrutinize the records of the past to find 
food for hope. The promises made to the patriarchs were read as 
though they did not refer only to the first conquest of Canaan. The 
oracle ascribed to Balaam mentioned a star out of Jacob and a scepter 
out of Israel which should smite all the corners of Moab. It might 
well be that this word of God was yet to be fulfilled. Isaiah had 
predicted punishment for the proud heart of the king of Assyria. 
The equal pride of Babylon must in like manner call down the divine 
vengeance. 

With these thoughts in mind we can see the exiles scanning the 
political horizon for some sign of the expected deliverance. At the 
appearance of Cyrus before Babylon a poet among them uttered the 
joyful cry which now appears among the discourses of Isaiah.*° 
The author sees the day of Yahweh approaching. Israel’s God 
has summoned the Medes to perform his purpose upon Babylon. 
The doomed city is to meet the fate of Sodom and Gomorrha. Instead 
of being populous with men it will be the haunt of the desert demons 
and of savage beasts. The restoration of Israel will follow: “They 
shall take them captive whose captives they were, and shall rule over 
their oppressors.” The leading thought is not that of Ezekiel but is 
purely political, and the taunt song in which the restored Zion exults 
over the humiliation of her enemy savors much more of human pas- 
sion than of religious enthusiasm. The old hope of a day of Yahweh 

20 Isa., chaps. 13 and 14:1-22. 
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seems to have asserted itself. The long denunciation of Babylon which 
is now appended to the book of Jeremiah, breathes the same spirit.?" 

Religiously this national and particularistic hope is of small value. 
As a welcome contrast we turn to the elevated and spiritual poems 
which now form the second half of the book of Isaiah. This writer 
takes Ezekiel’s thought of Yahweh’s return to dwell among his people 
but frees it from its ritual limitations. Israel’s God will reveal him- 
self as the true God by himself leading his people back home. They 
will go forth in joy; the mountains will break forth before them into 
singing; the nations will see the glory thus revealed; Jerusalem will 
be rebuilt in splendor, her foundations of precious stones; the sanc- 
tity of the city will be inviolable, for no uncircumcised or unclean 
person will enter there. This might be construed as a more poetical 
presentation of Ezekiel’s vision. But we read further that Israel 
will be a priestly nation for all the world, a light for the gentiles, and 
a bringer of salvation to all the earth. The picture becomes trans- 
cendental when it shows us a new heavens and a new earth; that 
the city will need no light from sun or moon; that Yahweh will be 
her everlasting light and her God her splendor. 

Along with Deutero-Isaiah we may consider the kindred passages 
which speak of the return of paradise, and of all nations coming to 
the house of Yahweh to be taught of his ways.?? In one we read of 
Yahweh’s vengeance upon Edom and the accompanying wrath upon 
all nature. The theophany is accompanied as in the old days by 
convulsions in heaven and earth. There follows a transformation 
of the desert so that the ransomed of Yahweh may return and come 
to Zion with everlasting joy upon their heads. 

The sketch shows, if it shows anything, that the originators of the 
messianic hope pay scarcely any attention to a messianic king. Eze- 
kiel accepts a prince as a necessary evil; Deutero-Isaiah ignores him 
altogether.? But the hope of a restoration once having been formu- 
lated the thoughts of the exiles naturally turned to the monarch. If 
in the ideals of early Hebrew writers the tribal organization was 
thought to be the best, contact with the great oriental states showed 

at Chaps. 50 and sr. 

22 Isa., chaps. 34, 35; Isa. 2:2-4 (Mic. 4:1-4). 

23 The only reference to David in Deutero-Isaiah is a purely historical one—55: 3. 
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how impracticable was any other political system than the kingship. 
In an autocracy the welfare of the people depends in large measure 
on the character and ability of the monarch. In the fine phrase of 
Hammurabi, the king is commissioned by the gods “to let justice 
prevail in the land, to destroy the wicked and the evil, to prevent the 
strong from oppressing the weak.” Some at least of the kings of 
Judah had interpreted their vocation in this way. David was the 
national hero, and his dynasty was the object of loyal devotion. The 
long captivity of Jehoiachin conferred upon him the glory of martyr- 
dom, and the tragic fate of Zedekiah gave him a special place in the 
hearts of his countrymen. It cannot surprise us then that the hope 
of a return brought with it the idea of the restoration of the dynasty. 
The imprudent action of Haggai and Zechariah in hailing Zerubbabel 
as the expected one shows that the expectation was already formulated. 

How the expectation had become current is evident from several 
passages now imbedded in the prophetical books. We have already 
noticed that the exiles turned to the remains of their literature for 
consolation, if haply they might find some word of hope among the 
messages of the prophets. The more obscure of the early oracles 
would perhaps receive the most attention. The venerable poem put 

-into the mouth of the dying Jacob assured the scepter to Judah and 
gave him right to the obedience of the nations.*4 The Jew in exile 
could hardly rest in the thought that this inspired prediction had 
exhausted its meaning in the brief triumph of David over Edom and 
Moab. It now received a messianic interpretation. 

Among the prophecies of Isaiah was one about the child Immanuel 
which gave opportunity for study. The original purpose of 
the prophet was no more than to assure Ahaz of speedy relief from 
his foes. The historical exigency was a matter of no moment to the 
later reader, but the mysterious child continued to occupy his thoughts. 
The meaning of the name was in itself a comfort to the believer. 

Knowing ancient literary methods as we do we are not surprised 
to find this Immanuel prophecy overlaid by accretions of late date 
which more or less distinctly show that it had received a messianic 


24 Gen. 49:10. It is not necessary to enter into a discussion of the obscure reference 
to Shiloh. The more than forty dissertations known to Schéttgen on this passage have 
been followed by numerous later studies without discovering a satisfactory interpretation. 
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interpretation. The most distinct is now the climax of the section.*5 
In the belief that the day of redemption has already dawned the writer 
hails the child who is born with the lofty name—Wonder-counsellor, 
Hero-God, Father-of-eternity, Prince-of-peace. He adds that there 
shall be no end of his welfare on the throne of David. Here for the 
first time we have a full-fledged messianic prediction; a member 
of the house of David is about to re-establish the royal power and to 
rule with justice and righteousness. As Yahweh’s representative 
he may claim the loftiest titles, which moreover are quite in accord 
with oriental court usage. What was expected of him is made clear 
by the prediction of a shoot from the stock of Jesse: “With righteous- 
ness shall he judge the poor, and decide with equity for the meek 
of the land.”?° Many scholars accept this passage as a genuine word 
of Isaiah the son of Amoz. But it is immediately followed by an 
evidently post-exilic passage, its description of the expected paradise 
is evidently of the tenor of Deutero-Isaiah, and the phrase “stock of 
Jesse” seems impossible in the mouth of the older Isaiah. All these 
indications date it in the later rather than the earlier period. 

We may bring into connection with these two passages some other 
insertions in the prophetical books. Hosea’s assurance that the 
children of Israel will repent and seek David their king?? must be 
one such insertion. At the end of the book of Amos we read a promise 
that the ruined tent of David shall be again erected, and that the exiles 
shall be brought back to their land.2* The book of Jeremiah repeats 
the prediction of a righteous branch for David? in two places whose 
late date must be obvious to every reader. That the hope of the 
author fixed itself on the dynasty must be evident from the direct 
assertion that David shall never want a man to sit upon the throne 
of the house of Israel. Another writer declares that a king shall rule 
in righteousness and princes shall rule in justice, making it evident 
that he looked for a just administration rather than a supernaturally 
endowed individual who should hold the throne for an indefinite 
+ period. 

Our review shows us that in the exilic and post-exilic period there 
was a definite expectation of the restored Jewish commonwealth of 

25 Isa. 9:1-6 (vss. 2-7 in the English). 

26Isa.11:1-10. 27 Hos. 3:5. 8 Amosg:11-15. 29 Jer. 23:5-8; 33:14-18. 
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which the dynasty of David should have the rule. This expectation 
received new life and a different form in the Maccabean persecution. 
Testimony is given by the Book of Daniel. Here we find an anxious 
inquiry for the date at which the kingdom of God will come. The 
seventy weeks are derived from the seventy years of Jeremiah which 
had long passed without having brought the promised redemption. 
The broader outlook of the author on the world’s history and his deep 
conviction of the degeneracy of his times cause him to seek something 
more than the traditional restoration of Israel to its own land. In his 
view the purpose of God must include the destruction of the gentile 
empires and the universality of the rule of Israel: “The kingdom and 
the greatness of the kingdom shall be given to the people of the saints 
of the Most High.”’3° The stone which is cut out of the mountain 
grows until it fills the whole earth. After the great beast is destroyed 
one like a man is brought near the Ancient of Days: “And there was 
given him dominion and glory and a kingdom, that all the peoples, 
nations, and languages should serve him.” It should be clear that 
this figure like a man is a personification of Israel. Such a personifica- 
tion is in strict accord with the rest of the vision, and in his own 
explanation of the vision the writer makes his meaning clear. 

The largeness of his scheme, but not the prominence of a personal 
Messiah, is the advance made by this writer. His idea of a dramatic 
judgment of the nations is part of his larger scheme, and this impressed 
other thinkers of about the same period. In a passage now incor- 
porated in the Book of Isaiah we learn that the judgment reaches the 
unfaithful or disobedient angels. Another pictures the Name of 
Yahweh coming from afar burning with anger, to wreak his vengeance 
on the heathen, for whom a fire is prepared. A supplement to the 
same book naively sets forth the gratification of the saints when they 
look upon the bodies of transgressors burned in the unquenchable 
fire and gnawed by the undying worm.’' This implies that the 
judgment is held at Jerusalem, which in fact is asserted by Deutero- 
Zechariah, and apparently by Joel.? The only reference to a mes- 
sianic king in all this apocalyptic literature is Zechariah’s announce- 
ment of a king coming in lowly guise as Prince of Peace.33 

3° Dan. 7:27; cf. 2:44; 12:1-3.- 32 Zech, 14:12-15; Joel 3:12-16. 

31 Isa. 66:24; cf. 24:21 and 30:27-33. 33 Zech. 9:9 f. 
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When we turn to the Book of Psalms we find a vivid hope of the 
kingdom of God, but little about a Messiah. The kingdom is con- 
ceived as already present, in so far as Yahweh is rightful king and 
judge of all the earth. His throne is in the heavens, and his kingdom 
rules over all; from that throne he looks down upon the children 
of men; he gives food to the hungry, frees the prisoners, opens the 
eyes of the blind, executes justice for the oppressed, and turns the way 
of the wicked upside down. The hard facts of life seem indeed to 
contradict the theory, but the believer comforts himself with the 
thought that in a little while the judge will ascend the throne and 
gather the nations around him, there to decide their fate and vindicate 
his people. The impassioned prayer that Yahweh will intervene 
actively with shield and spear, will bow the heavens and come down, 
will renew his mighty deeds of old, show the inward struggle of those 
who were holding onto their faith amidst the taunts of an unbelieving 
world.’4 In very few cases is the Messiah mentioned, and in some 
at least of these it is evident that the term is applied to the nation rather 
than to an individual. This is not strange when we think of the mean- 
ing of the word—the Anointed. Who could so truly lay claim to 
the title as the faithful people whom Yahweh had chosen for himself, 
and had appointed to do his work in the world? It is Israel 
therefore who sits upon the sacred hill of Zion, and boasts of the 
divine. decree. The parallelism in such a verse as this—“ Yahweh 
is strength to his people, and a fortress of salvation to his anointed ””— 
is sufficient to show the author’s thought. 

Still the ideal king, whom we have already met as a member of 
the Davidic house, is occasionally mentioned. The well-known 
seventy-second psalm is a prayer for his success as warrior and ruler, 
culminating in the wish that his name may endure forever. In other 
psalms Yahweh is reminded that his covenant with David promised 
him an enduring throne and is then asked where is the fulfilment.?5 
The restoration of the dynasty is the utmost which the writers expect 
or desire. The most distinctly individualistic of all the so-called 
messianic psalms gives the monarch priestly as well as kingly power, 
but it is doubtful whether the author had the Messiah in mind at all. 

34 The passages are so familiar that it is needless to give references. 

35 Pss, 89 and 132. 
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The Old Testament Apocrypha show the messianic expectation 
in the form which we find in the Book of Psalms. Yahweh is king; 
he will reign in Jerusalem; the righteous will dwell there and the 

nations will bring gifts. Tobit expects the streets to be paved with 
- sapphire; Baruch looks for a day of judgment; Ben Sira hopes for 
a return of the exiles, the rule of the house of David, and an everlast- 
ing covenant. The Books of Maccabees allude to the throne of David, 
and the raising-up of a prophet to guide Israel. According to Wisdom 
the righteous are to judge the heathen, and the God of Israel will be 
king.3° In the circle in which these books originated the messianic 
hope cannot have been very ardently cherished. 

Among the Pseudepigrapha however we find some passages of 
special interest. Among them we should put first the one from the 
Psalms of Solomon already quoted. In the disorders from which 
Palestine suffered after the death of Pompey, when the weakness of 
the Hasmoneans became evident, the thoughts of the pious turned 
with ardent longing to the promise of a Davidic king. This psalm 
describes the Maccabean princes as usurpers who laid waste the throne 
of David and who were punished for their presumption. Then 
follows the prayer for the expected son of David, who will restore the 
purity of Jerusalem and so enable the holy nation to accomplish its 
mission as God’s own people and the guardian of his worship. This 
is the logical culmination of the messianic hope in the proper sense 
of that term. It looks for a king possessed of the divine grace, power- 
ful enough to secure the independence of his nation, and wise enough 
to rule with justice. He is not more than David himself had been, 
according to tradition, and if the author reflected at all upon the 
length of life allotted to him he doubtless thought of him as reaching 
a good old age and then being gathered to his fathers, leaving a son 
to succeed him and carry on his reign of peace and righteousness. 
In other words this character has nothing transcendental about it. 

Very different is the picture presented by some apocalyptic writings 
of this period.” Chief of these is the collection which passes under 

36 Tobit 13:10 and vss. 16-18; Baruch 2:34 f. and 4:36; Ecclus. 47:11; I Macc. 
2:57; 4:46; 14:41; II Macc. 2:17 f.; Wisdom 3:8. 


37 It is unnecessary to cite those passages of the Sibylline books which allude to the 
messianic time. They really add nothing to our knowledge. 
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the name of Enoch. That this book is made up from several sources 
is generally recognized and is evident from the various views of the 
Messiah which it presents. At the culmination of the animal vision, 
which is dated with some confidence in the latter part of the second 
century B.c., the Messiah appears as a white bull.s* Whether an 
individual is intended or whether the dynasty is presented in this form, 
is open todoubt. The figure is not important to the author’s scheme, 
for it takes no part in the judgment, or in the conquest of the heathen. 
A great advance on this view is marked however by a section which 
we may call the messianic book of Enoch and which is dated about 
the middle of the first pre-Christian century.3° In his vision Enoch 
sees the Elect One of righteousness and faith. “And I saw his 
dwelling place under the wings of the Lord of Spirits and all the elect 
before him are resplendent as lights of fire.’ This passage alone 
would not prove that the Messiah is pre-existent, for Enoch is seeing 
what is to come to pass at the end of days. But in the second simili- 
tude we learn that the name of the Son of Man was named before 
the Lord of Spirits before the stars of heaven were made, and that he 
has been chosen and hidden before him before the creation of the world 
and forever more. This is more than an ideal pre-existence. The 
Son of Man has now become a heavenly being, and it is he who will 
judge the world: “He will raise the mighty from their thrones and 
will grind to powder the teeth of the sinners.’’4° 

That the Messiah is the Son of God is intimated in a single passage 
of Enoch, and is more fully developed in IV Ezra, where we read: 
“For my Son the Messiah will be revealed and all those who are with 
him, and will rejoice those who remain four hundred years. After- 
wards my Son the Messiah will die, and all who have human breath.’’4' 
After this comes the universal resurrection. 

In a later chapter of this book we read that the Messiah who 
rebukes the Roman Empire has been kept by the Most High for the 
end of days, and that then he will bring the nations before his judg- 
ment seat and after rebuking will destroy them; but he will redeem 


38 Enoch go: 37 f. 39 Chaps. 37-71. 


4° Chaps. 46 and 48; cf. 51:3 and 61:8. The identification of Enoch himself with 
the Son of Man in 71:14 is a vagary not yet satisfactorily explained. 


4tIV Ezra 7:28f.; cf. Enoch 105:2. 
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the remnant of the Jews‘? and give them joy until the end, the Day 
of Judgment. In still another passage it is said that the man who 
ascends from the sea is the one whom the Most High has kept for a 
long time by whom he will redeem the creation, and he is again called 
My Son.43 

We have now traced the messianic hope in Israel from its beginning 
down to its completion in the first century of our era. The question 
inevitably suggests itself whether this hope is something which we 
may claim as distinctively Jewish, or whether it is only a part of the 
oriental view of the universe, originating in Babylon and borrowed 
by the Hebrews. To answer this question correctly it is necessary 
to do more than to point out some details in which Babylonian and 
Hebrew thought resemble each other. Our endeavor ought first 
to approach the subject from the point of view of Hebrew religion and 
see whether the messianic hope is intelligible as part of the system 
which Jewish thinkers were providentially called to work out for the 
world. Putting the question in this way, we need not hesitate to say 
that the messianic hope is a necessary part of the Jewish religion. 

It is not of course possible to deny that Israel shared the views of 
its neighbors on many points where we moderns have very different 
ideas. What is sometimes called the oriental view of the universe 
was only the view common to all mankind until the time when modern 
science compelled men to a new cosmology. All mankind until 
recently held that the earth was the center of the whole universe; 
that the gods were principally concerned with what goes on here; 
that there was a certain correspondence between the movements of 
the stars and the fate of nations and individuals. The idea of pre- 
dictive prophecy was not confined to the Hebrews. The whole 
ancient world was full of presages and oracles; the foretelling of 
events had a larger place in the history of Greek cities than in that of 
Israel. In Egypt there were recorded forecasts of national success 
or disaster—one such was given by the mouth of an inspired lamb. 
In Assyria and Babylonia divination was reduced to a science.*4 


421V Ezra 12:32-34. The words of the Syriac, ‘Who shall arise out of the seed 
of David,” are not in the Latin. 

43 13:26; cf. vs. 37. 

44Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte und Bilder, 1, 205-9; Keilinschrijtliche 
Bibliothek, V1, 69. 
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The Sibylline books are evidence that at the beginning of our era 
intelligent people were ready to give credence to such oracles all over 
the Roman world. Josephus claims prophetic gifts for himself, 
something which strikes us as ludicrous, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he does not take himself quite seriously. 

This general scheme of things was held by the Hebrews in common 
with their neighbors. It was not a question of one borrowing from 
the other. And the same is true of the belief that God is most clearly 
revealed in the extraordinary events of nature. Hebrew religious 
faith saw.in Yahweh the Savior of his people, who came to their help 
in the storm and the earthquake. So the Babylonian found in Mar- 
duk the conqueror of forces hostile to man, and related the myth in 
which he triumphed over Tiamat. Allusions to Yahweh as smiter 
of the dragon, of Rahab, and of the crooked serpent,*5 show that 
similar stories circulated among the Hebrews. But why should 
we say with a recent author that the “prophetic eschatology uses 
symbols which are mythological in their nature and not Israelitic” ? 
Why should the religious faith of Israel not be vital enough to picture 
its God as a warrior victorious over a dragon? A real religious faith 
must have an active God as its object. 

We underrate the vitality of faith when we insist that all its expres- 
sions must be literary reminiscences. In the particular case of the 
messianic hope we may be sure that the men who were looking for 
salvation from the miseries of the Exile were very little concerned 
about literary reminiscences. This is eminently true of the two men 
to whom we owe the messianic hope—Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah. 
Ezekiel we see to be a man saturated with traditional ideas, the last 
man, one would say, to borrow Babylonian mythological conceptions. 
Recent scholars are inclined to see in his vision of Gog remains of a 
myth. But Ezekiel in his youth had known of the Scythian invasion 
which came to the very border of Judah. In vision he sees over again 
that terrible enemy threatening to overflow the land, this time to be 
checked by an act of Yahweh which would vindicate his power and 
secure the peace of his people for all time. No other source for this 
and the other visions need be sought than the prophet’s firm faith 
in the power of Yahweh and in his fidelity to his chosen people. And 


4SIsa. 27:1; 51:9; Amos 9:2. 
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the same is true of Deutero-Isaiah. The theory of an extra-Israelite 
origin for the hopes of these two great prophets finds no justification 
in the facts. 

The passages inserted in the earlier part of Isaiah’s book need some 
attention. It has recently been urged, for example, that the Immanuel 
prophecy has the appearance of something “designed to meet an 
expectatidn already in the air.”4° By this is meant that the people 
of Jerusalem were already looking for a deliverer, a hero to be born of 
a virgin, and that Isaiah encouraged them to believe that he was 
about to appear. But if this were so, how obscurely the prophet 
expressed himself! Could not the great orator have said in a few 
words that this was his meaning? Even if he had said that the 
expected wonderful child was about to be born, would that have 
given Ahaz assurance that the impending siege of Jerusalem would 
come to nought? When we make the prophet a framer of enigmas 
we deprive him of his merits as a clear expounder of the will of God. 

With somewhat more of probability an eschatological tradition 
of extra-Israelite origin is by some discovered in the ninth chapter 
of Isaiah.47 The program of the author is the one already familiar 
to us: First comes a great overturning, and the people that has walked 
in darkness sees a great light; the yoke of the oppressor is broken; 
the garment rolled in blood and the arms of the invader are given 
to the flames. Then comes the birth of the deliverer, the child of 
wonderful name, and the kingdom of peace is ushered in. No reason 
can be assigned for making this a foreign importation except the 
exalted name given the child. To understand this name we need 
only remind ourselves that even the common man in Israel did not 
hesitate to call his child “ Brother-of-Yahweh”’ or “Son-of-Yahweh,” 
and that in the royal family we meet such names as “Strength-of- 
Yahweh” and “Righteousness-of-Yahweh.” Moreover, the king 
was in all Hebrew tradition the Anointed of Yahweh, his represen- 
tative, partaking of his sanctity. If now at some great crisis a seer 
had the confidence that the ideal king was as hand there was nothing 
extravagant in his use of the words of the text. Extra-Israelite tradi- 
tion is not needed to account for his language. 

46 Burney, Journal of Theological Studies (1909), 582. 


47 Gressmann, Ursprung der israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie, 279; Oesterley, 
Evolution of the Messianic Idea in Israel, 222. 
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Descriptions of the good time coming which we now read in the 
eleventh and the thirty-fifth chapters of Isaiah are sometimes supposed 
to be borrowed from gentile descriptions of the Golden Age. To 
understand these chapters we must notice that each forms the climax 
of a group of prophecies. The editors of the prophetic books evidently 
planned to conclude each section with an encouraging prediction. 
Thus Amos, Hosea, Zechariah, and the several sections of Isaiah 
end each with a messianic prophecy. We have seen reason to believe 
that these editors wrought subsequently to the great Deutero-Isaiah; 
in fact they all used Deutero-Isaianic ideas, adding however a more 
distinct expectation of the messianic king. Now, the features of the 
two chapters we are considering which seem to be borrowed from 
pictures of the golden age, are precisely those of Deutero-Isaiah. 
But these we have decided to be the fruit of a strong religious faith 
expressed with the glow of a poetic temperament. 

Up to this point, therefore, we have reason to believe that the 
messianic hope is an original production of the Israelite prophets. 
With the Book of Daniel, to which we now come, the case is somewhat 
different. At the time of its writing the Jews had long been in con- 
tact with Persian and Greek thought, and that they had been 
influenced by the ideas of the people among whom they lived is shown 
by evidence in our possession. We are prepared to find traces of 
such influence even in so thoroughly a Jewish book as Daniel. The 
author bases his scheme of history on the Number Four—the great 
image is made up of the four metals: gold, silver, bronze, and iron. 
We are reminded at once of the sequence of the four ages of the world 
in Greek writers. The Persian eschatology also knows four ages of 
the world each of three thousand years. The coincidence is too strik- 
ing to be accidental. Yet we may say that the author of Daniel uses 
the scheme in a way to show his originality, for he does not make the 
whole duration of the world consist of four periods, but only the time 
from the reign of Nebuchadrezzar to the Maccabean Age. 

The Number Four appears again in the vision of thé beasts, and 
the beasts themselves look so like mythological survivals that we 
suspect gentile influence. Yet it would be easy to make too much 
of this superficial resemblance. The comparison of a hostile invader 
to a savage beast is so natural that it had been used long before Daniel. 
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The earlier prophets had likened the enemy to a lion issuing from his 
lair, or to the wolves of the desert. One detail in Daniel, however, 
does not accord with the figure—these beasts come out of the sea, 
which is not the home of lions or leopards. This we may admit to be 
a survival from Babylonian mythology, which makes Tiamat, the 
personified ocean, the mother of all sorts of monsters. The fourth 
beast of Daniel also looks like a mythological monster, “a beast 
terrible and powerful, which had great iron teeth; it broke in 
pieces and stamped the residue with its feet.” We are justified in 
saying that there is here also a possible survival from early myths. 
But we must remember that the gentile influence was not direct; 
the myths had passed into folklore and had long ceased to be recog- 
nized as what they had been in their origin. In fact it would have 
horrified the apocalyptic writers to think that they were in any way 
influenced by heathen ideas. 

The Persian religion had a well-developed theory of the last things, 
including a judgment at the end of the present age, a resurrection of 
the dead, the coming of a Savior, the creation of a new heaven and 
a new earth, and the setting-up of the kingdom of the good divinity. 
This scheme is known to us only through post-Christian documents, 
and its earlier stages are still under investigation. It is impossible 
to say therefore what influence it exercised on Jewish thought. In 
almost every respect the ideas of Daniel are less developed. Daniel 
knows of no personal Messiah; he expects only a partial resurrection; 
he ignores entirely the picturesque bridge over which according to the 
Mazdeans the souls are to go after death. We must conclude that 
direct Mazdean influence on Daniel is slight.4* 

The phrase “Son of Man” used by Daniel is supposed by some 
to be a mythological survival. The language of Daniel is “one like 
a son of man” which, as is well known, means simply “one like a 
man.”’ As was shown above, this figure is a personification like the 
animals which appear in the same vision. The author chooses a 
man to represent the restored nation of Israel in order to show that 
this kingdom is as superior to the empires of the world as a man is 
above the beasts. The only thing that needs to be explained is the 


48 This is the opinion of Charles, Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Lije, 
136. This author recognizes also that the doctrine of a resurrection found in Isa., 
chap. 26, cannot be derived from a Persian source. 
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coming on the clouds of heaven. Because of this feature some 
scholars identify the Son of Man with an angel, perhaps Michael, 
the guardian angel of Israel,*° while others think of a pre-existent 
judge and ruler of the world, originally a god, now an emanation of 
the godhead.s° Neither hypothesis is convincing. The author 
thought of the Israel which was to receive the kingdom as dwelling 
at a distance from Jerusalem; that the exiles should fly as a dove to 
their home was a thought familiar to all readers of Deutero-Isaiah; 
to bring the man out of the sea whence the beasts had ascended would 
seem to make him no better than the heathen powers. An angelic 
figure would have come with the Ancient of Days, and not have 
waited until the judgment was past. Giving due weight to all these 
considerations we see that this Son of Man is explicable as an organic 
part of the vision and is not a loan from gentile sources. 

Finally, the pre-existent Messiah of Enoch and Ezra is explicable 
as an exegetical development from the Son of Man of Daniel and the 
Son of Yahweh of the second psalm. That the apocalyptic writers 
busied themselves with the earlier literature needs no demonstration. 
The figure of the Son of Man when once interpreted of an individual 
was sure to attract devout speculation. The ideal pre-existence of 
many things became about this time a postulate of the scribes. The 
ideal existence of the mysterious deliverer and ruler easily objectified 
itself as a real existence under the wings of the divinity. In this case 
therefore as in the others we are not compelled to assume gentile influ- 
ences to account for the exalted messianic expectation. 

Our conclusion is that the messianic hope in its various forms is 
a product of Hebrew and Jewish religious faith. This faith rested 
upon the mercy and fidelity of Israel’s God and on his election of a 
people in whom his glory should be manifested. In the struggle 
which this faith went through to maintain itself under heathen oppres- 
sion the hope gradually developed until it reached the transcendental 
form which it assumes in the latest documents. Here and there, 
in minor details, it may have been influenced by mythological sur- 
vivals, but these survivals had already passed into folklore and do not 
in any case affect the substance of the hope. 

49 Schmidt, JBL, XIX, 22-27. 

5° Clemen, Religionsgeschichtliche Erklirung des Neuen Testamentes, 117, 122. 
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Was Paul a traditionalist, a rationalist, a mystic, or a pragmatist ? 
Or, if he was not any one of these to the exclusion of the others to 
what extent did he, in the construction of his ethical and theological 
doctrines, depend upon tradition, speculation, mystical or quasi- 
mystical experiences, and the test of practice, respectively? The 
present purpose is to discuss this question, with special reference 
to the last-mentioned element, viz., the pragmatic. 

With all his anti-traditionalism, Paul owed an immense debt to 
tradition. From the Old Testament and Pharisaic Judaism he had 
derived his monotheism, predestinationism and ethical pessimism, 
his angelology and demonology, and his apocalyptic eschatology 
and messianism, none of which, perhaps, as general features of his 
system did he ever at any time seriously question. That he was 
influenced much more than he realized by the fundamental ideas of 
the Greek mystery-religion and by the Logos-philosophy and ethics 
of the Stoics, as well as by other contemporary non-Jewish and non- 
Christian traditions, can scarcely longer be disputed.* And 
especially it must not be forgotten that, with all his independence, the 
apostle to the Gentiles was so dependent upon the primitive Christian 
community that, apart from its proclamation of the crucified Jesus 
as the risen and glorified Messiah, his conversion to Christianity is 
historically inconceivable.2 And indeed we find in Paul much more 
than a mere tacit acceptance of traditional elements. In the course 
of his polemical arguments he makes constant appeal to the Old 
Testament, quoting it, after the manner of the rabbis, as a verbally 
inspired external authority. 

t Bacon, The Story of Paul, 310-20; A. Meyer, Jesus or Paul? 42; J. Weiss, 
Paul and Jesus, 129. 

2 Cf. Meyer, op. cit., 57. 
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But this is not to prove that Paul was a traditionalist. Indeed, 
in formulating his new-found Christian convictions he was much 
more independent than dependent. It was with clear consciousness 
of his break with the past that he remembered how “exceedingly 
jealous” he had formerly been for the traditions of his fathers (Gal. 
1:14). He now made use of “the oracles of God,” not so much to 
arrive at new conclusions as to prove his conclusions to others, and 
it is at most an exaggeration of the fact when Wrede says: “He 
generally extracts from Scripture that which he himself has read into 
it . . . . thus escaping the yoke of the letter without derogating from 
its sanctity” (cf. Gal. 3:16; 4:24-31; I Cor. 9:9, 10; II Cor. 8:15; 
Rom. 1:17; 11:9, 10). His real independence is especially manifest 
in his attitude toward “the law.” Not only did he know himself 
as emancipated from its.externalism; he was determined that the 
Gentile converts should not be entangled in the yoke of its bondage. 
Christ was the end of the law for righteousness to the believer. More- 
over, in the matter of observing the statutes of the law, each individual 
Christian was to be “fully persuaded in his own mind” (Gal. 5:1; 
Rom. 8:4; 14:5; cf. Col. 2:4-20). More striking still is the apostle’s 
strenuous insistence, in his letter to the Galatians (chaps. 1, 2) 
that he is not repeating in a traditional fashion any gospel in which 
he had been instructed by the first Christians, or by any man. And 
above all, his dependence upon the external authority of the historical 
Jesus himself is so slight as to constitute one of the most striking 
problems of New Testament study. His claim to be guided by the 
mind of Christ (I Cor. 2:16) is not a reference to traditional authority; 
he professes to know nothing of Christ “according to the flesh” (II 
Cor. 5:16). It is true that Paul seems not always at least to have 
taken special precautions to prevent Paulinism coming to be held 
' ina merely traditional fashion; he praised the Corinthians for holding 
fast the traditions even as he had delivered the same to them (I Cor. 
11:2), and the most striking feature of the “pastoral” epistles is the 
evidence which they present that a hard-and-fast Paulinistic tradi- 
tionalism soon came to be established, in which the “form of sound 
words” received from the great apostle was regarded as of primary 
importance. (II Tim. 1:13). Still, so far as Paul himself was con- 

3 Paul, 78-79. 
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cerned, this later development was the result of an oversight, rather 
than something either foreseen or intended. 

If then Paul is to be thought of as being in the main an independent 
thinker within the realm of Christian doctrine, can this independence 
be attributed to a somewhat rationalistic interest in philosophical 
speculation? There is, it is true, a certain speculative element in 
the apostle’s teaching. At least he was no stranger to the common 
human interest in consistency, rationality. His extended exposition 
of the parallelism and contrast between Adam and Christ, law and 
grace, sin and righteousness, death and life (Rom. 5:12-21), is but 
one of the many examples of his intricate analogical reasonings (cf. 
Rom. 7:1-6). He is conscious of using natural reason as a guide, 
and urges others to do the same (I Cor. 11:13, 14; II Cor. 5:14; 
cf. Acts 17:25, 29). He could, upon occasion, carry out the logical 
implications of his premises to the bitter end (Rom. 9:14-24). 
And it is not in method only, but even more in the content of his teach- 
ing, that Paul betrays the philosophical interest. He had his own 
world-view and philosophy of history—showing the influence of 
Hellenic culture, indeed, but his own, nevertheless (I Cor. 15:28; 
Col. 1:15-26; Eph. 1:10, 21-23; cf. Acts 17:28). And, in particu 
lar, in his remarkable christocentric cosmology with its incipient 
Logos-Christology, we have what Wernle chooses to call the first 
great Christian interpretation of the universe, a theology for mature 
Christians, a Christian gnosis resting in considerable part upon a 
speculative basis.¢ 

But it would be even more misleading to classify Paul as a ration- 
alist than as a traditionalist. Against cases of speculation at variance 
with tradition can be matched instances in which tradition sets definite 
limits beyond which speculation must not venture (Col. 2:6-8), 
and the Old Testament as a source of religious knowledge is re- 
garded as vastly superior to natural reason (Rom, 3:1). Indeed, 
human wisdom is, in the sphere of religion, essentially untrustworthy 
(I Cor. 1:17—2:5; 3:18-20), and there is danger in philosophy (Col. 
2:8). “It may even be safely maintained that St. Paul scarcely ever 
speculated in the interests of pure knowledge and abstract truth.’’s 

4 Beginnings of Christianity, I, 227, 333; cf. J. Weiss, Paul and Jesus, 68, 77. 

5 Wernle, op. cit., I, 321. 
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“He can be, but he does not wish to be, a philosopher.”® In other 
words, Paul did not indulge in speculation; he employed it when he 
found that it could serve his polemic purpose against a lingering Juda- 
ism or an incipient Gnosticism. And, we may add, the anti-specula- 
tive utterances of the Pastoral Epistles could hardly have been, at 
such an early date, attributed to the apostle, if he had been favorable 
to religio-philosophical speculation for its own sake. 

The secret of Paul’s religious independence is not to be found in 
any tendency to speculation, but in his appeal to experience. It 
is commonly recognized that there is a mystical element in Paul’s 
teaching, and it is natural to seek an explanation of this by reference 
to those mystical or quasi-mystical experiences to which he so fre- 
quently appeals. Of these by far the most important was the Damas- 
cus-road experience, which marked his conversion to Christianity. 
Never thereafter did he doubt that he had been in communication 
with the crucified but risen and exalted Christ. This was to Paul 
a typical instance of “revelation” (Gal. 1:12, 16)— “not a gradual 
illumination but the marvelous event of a definite point of time.”? 
But there were other “visions and revelations” of “exceeding great- 
ness.” Trance, ecstasy, and “spiritual gifts,” such as the gift of 
tongues and the gift of working “signs and wonders and mighty 
works” in the healing of disease were among the experiences of the 
apostle in which he believed himself to be in immediate contact with 
the power of God and of the Christ, his Son (I Cor. 14:18; II Cor. 
12:1-12; Rom. 15:18, 19; cf. Acts 22:17; 28:8, 9). Similarly 
he interprets certain emotional experiences, energizings of the moral 
will as “joy in the Holy Spirit” and being “filled with the Spirit.” 
These special religious experiences were the source of much of Paul’s 
theology. The central doctrine of his gospel he owed to the first of 
these great “revelations.” As Weinel says, “The experience of 
seeing the crucified Jesus as the Messiah is the starting-point of Paul’s 
dogmatic thinking,”* and Wernle, “The Pauline gnosis proceeds 
from the Spirit.”® Naturally the doctrine of the union of Christ 


6 Bacon, op. cit., 318. 

7 A. Meyer, Jesys or Paul? 44. 

8 St. Paul, the Man and His Work, 301. 
9 Op. cit., I, 323. 
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with his people is made fundamental. Salvation comes through 
mystical union with the crucified and risen Christ in the process of 
his death and resurrection. Christ or the Holy Spirit indwelling 
the believer is the source of his illumination and strength, and the 
basis for his hope of final glory (Gal. 2:20; 5:16, 22; Eph. 3:17-19; 
6:10; Rom. 8:9, 14, 16; II Cor. 5:17; Col. 1:27). 

But Paul was far from being a mere and unmitigated mystic. 
He “valued mystical experiences in proportion as they generated 
spiritual force.”*° “Manifestations of the Spirit” were “to profit 
withal” (I Cor. 12:7). “Spiritual gifts” must be exercised and 
“revelations” imparted, only when it was “unto edifying” (I Cor. 
14:26). Thus while Paul’s theoretical test of revelation was its hav- 
ing been inspired by some unusual psychic experience, practically 
his test was its value in inspiring to ethico-religious activity. And 
Johannes Weiss argues forcefully that the claim to have the “mind of 
Christ” (I Cor. 2:16) and to be “persuaded in the Lord Jesus” 
(Rom. 14:14) did not mean that the apostle’s certainty in particular 
judgments was “mechanically deduced from the mystical substratum,” 
but that he believed himself to be judging and acting in accordance 
with the spirit of Jesus’ teaching.** At any rate, Paul is no more to 
be charged here with uncontrolled mysticism than with servile tra- 
ditionalism. Indeed the Johannine exhortation, “Believe not every 
spirit, but try the spirits, whether they be of God” (I Jno. 4:1-3) 
might have been, and perhaps originally was in substance, uttered 
by Paul himself. At any rate he had other norms of doctrine than 
that of mystical states of consciousness. 

It begins to be evident then that Paul’s appeal to experience as the 
basis of his religious independence was not exclusively or even funda- 
mentally to abnormal personal experiences. Superior to these was 
the test of practice in the interests of spiritual values. Activity and 
practicality were prime characteristics of the life and mind of the 
missionary apostle. It was but natural that his ethics and theology 
should be strongly activistic. He appreciated the Gospel not as 
being traditional or rational, nor even chiefly as according with cer- 
tain private experiences of his own, but primarily as dynamic: it 

10 J. M. Campbell, Paul the Mystic, 21. 

1t Paul and Jesus, 115, 116, 123. 
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was the power of God unto salvation to every believer (Rom. 1:16; 
cf. I Thess. 1:5, 9). For this reason he would adhere to it, though 
an angel from heaven were to preach a different message (Gal. 1:8). 
The “foolishness of preaching” was accredited by its saving power 
as true and divine wisdom (I Cor. 1:21, 24). Its value was a 
vindication of its truth, and seemed to justify the making of all 
reasoning processes instrumental to the Christian life, the bringing 
of “every thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ” (II 
Cor. 10:5). 

No one would claim, of course, that Paul was a conscious prag- 
matist, but it cannot be disputed that he made great use of the prag- 
matic test of moral and religious truth. So far as particular duties 
were concerned, he was guided by a sort of transfigured or spiritual 
utilitarianism. As Weinel says, “Morality for St. Paul has no other 
aim than to keep the community and the individual in a condition of 
purity and of faith.”** His ambition was “to present every man 
perfect in Christ” (Col. 1:28); all that could serve as means to this 
end was imperative; all that bore no relation to this purpose, no matter 
how ancient the tradition authorizing it, was unimportant. This 
proved in some respects a most revolutionary principle in ethics. 
Where there had been compulsion there was now liberty. (Gal. 5:1; 
I Cor. 10:23; Rom. 14:13). The old distinction between the cere- 
monially clean and unclean was obliterated, and the former observ- 
ance of sacred days was left to individual conviction (I Cor. 8:8; 
10:25, 27; Rom. 14:5, 14; Col. 2:20-23). Baptism as a Christian 
ordinance was lightly esteemed (I Cor. 1:17), but inasmuch as it was 
an established practice in the Christian community, it was retained 
and utilized in the interests of the Christian life through an emphasis 
upon its symbolic and hence ultimately ethical value (Rom. 6:1-14; 
Col. 2:12, 13). 

But while this new test of moral distinctions brought new liberties, 
it also brought new obligations. All things were lawful, indeed, but 
all things were not expedient. Though one might with perfect 
impunity eat meat offered to idols, since an idol is nothing real, one 
must be careful lest the exercise of his rational liberty in such matters 
should prove a means of injuring his less enlightened brother. If 

12 Op. cit., 330. 
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the welfare of another should require it, one must consider himself 
under moral obligation to forego his own personal liberty (I Cor. 
6:12; 8:1-13; 10:23-28; Rom. 14:13-21). Under certain cir- 
cumstances it became a Christian duty to withdraw fellowship from 
an individual as an expedient to induce him to repent (II Thess. 3:14, 
15; 1Cor. 5:5). The pragmatic test is immediately decisive against 
all casuistical speculations (Rom. 6:1) and also, as we have already 
seen, in criticism of all supposed revelations and inspirations (I Cor. 
14:6-40). 

There were some of Paul’s contemporaries apparently, to whom 
this pragmatic criterion in ethics seemed very dangerous. He was 
charged with teaching the boldest opportunism, the use of evil means 
for the securing of good ends. But this charge the apostle indignantly 
repudiated as slander (Rom. 3:8)—the very word that a well-known 
pragmatist has recently used of a similar charge against his own 
pragmatic view of truth. What Paul did believe and act upon was 
that there were many acts of which, considered as ends, the moral 
character was neutral, but which, when useful for promoting the 
acceptance of the gospel, became a duty, and when a hindrance thereto 
morally evil. In such cases he felt free to regard the most politic 
course as morally right; he became all things to all men in order that 
by all means he might save some (I Cor. 9:18-23). According to 
the particular situation confronted a certain act might be good, bad, 
or indifferent. With this distinction in mind it will not be found neces- 
sary to assume that there was any inconsistency between Paul’s 
rebuke of Peter for “dissembling” at Antioch (Gal. 2:11-14) and 
his advice to the Corinthians and Romans concerning the eating of 
meat offered to idols (I Cor. 8:1-13; 10:20-29; Rom. 14:13-21). 
Eating such meat with Gentiles was in itself a matter ethically indif- 
ferent; a man was neither better nor worse for eating or for refusing 
to eat. But if to eat would be to encourage a “weak brother” in 
participating in what was to him idolatry, it was to be avoided as evil. 
And, on the contrary, if to abstain from eating would be to play into 
the hands of the Judaizing Christians in their effort to impose the 
yoke of Jewish legalism upon the Gentile converts, to persist in eating 
as before must be regarded as a sacred duty. In the same way the 
apostle’s attitude toward circumcision can easily be shown to have 
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been free from inconsistency. Abstractly it made no difference morally 
or religiously whether a person was circumcised or not (Gal. 6:15). 
But if, as in the case of the circumcision of Timothy (Acts. 16:3), 
observance of this Jewish custom would remove prejudice against the 
heralds of the gospel and at the same time impose no unfair burden 
upon any, it became a duty to use the expedient. And when, on the 
other hand, legalists insisted that circumcision should be required 
of all Gentile Christians, Paul deliberately left Titus uncircumcised 
(Gal. 2:3-5) and later insisted that to be circumcised under such 
circumstances would be to lose the value of the Christian gospel 
(Gal. 5:2). In external things neither conformity nor non-conformity 
was valued for its own sake, but the one or the other according as it 
could better serve the ends of spiritual religion. 

In any estimate of the Pauline ethics this pragmatic or telic charac- 
teristic must be kept in mind. Some of the apostle’s injunctions were 
mere temporary expedients, and were recognized by himself as such. 
For example, changes of vocation and estate are advised against 
“by reason of the present distress” (I Cor. 9:26). Other rules of 
merely temporary and perhaps only local validity were laid down, 
apparently without their limitations being fully recognized, as when 
there was imposed as a universal law the injunction that women 
keep silence in the churches—a much-needed precaution for the miti- 
gation of the “confusion” prevailing in the Corinthian church (I 
Cor. 14:33-35; cf. I Tim. 2:11, 12). But even the most universal 
of the ethical principles enunciated by Paul had often strikingly 
obvious application to the particular case in hand, so that it seems 
not unreasonable to suppose that, universal as they may be, they were 
first suggested and formulated and initially verified where and as we 
find them, in the attempt to relieve some merely temporary tension 
in the local situation. For example, love is greater than faith or 
hope (I Cor. 13:13)—especially for a church strong in faith and hope 
(I Cor. 1:7; 13:2) but full of division, jealousy, and strife (I Cor. 
1:10, 12; 3:3). But the great principles of Christian morality which 
Paul reiterates throughout the hortatory portions of his epistles had 
been tested over and over again within his own personal experience 
and observation, and, as thus verified and held by him, were as empiri- 
cal and pragmatic as they were Christian. 
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Paul’s theology, too, was strikingly pragmatic. It was, as Wernle 
says “a missionary theology, the theology of an apologist.” 

St. Paul developed his soteriology as well as his anti-Jewish apologetic in the 
midst of his missionary labors and for purely practical purposes. In order to win 
over the Gentiles Jesus had to be presented to them in a wider, more compre- 
hensive and intelligible system; and furthermore this system had to be defended 
against the attack of Jews and Jewish Christians. All his propositions— 
even the most abstruse—served the practical purposes of missionary life, and were 
never put forward without reference to them.'s 


In the genesis of the Pauline Christology three stages may be 
marked. First of all, probably, was the selection by the young Phari- 
see of the tradition that the Messiah was to be “the Man coming with 
the clouds of heaven,” and spoken of as “the Son of God,” in prefer- 
ence to the common Jewish expectation of an earthly world-monarch 
of the Davidic line. This may have been, as Arnold Meyer suggests*+ 
a deliberate choice between opposing views with the intention of squar- 
ing his messianic ideas with his presupposition that the flesh is inher- 
ently evil. The second stage was the attaching of this Christ-predicate 
to the crucified and risen Jesus. This was not, of course, a purposive 
judgment, to begin with, at least, but a more or less unexpected datum 
of the trance-experience. The third stage, however, was clearly 
purposive and pragmatic. The exalted Christology of the later 
epistles (Col. 1:13-17; 2:9; Eph. 1:21-23; 3:9) was a weapon 
whetted for the imminent conflict with Gnosticism, and at the same 
time a series of independent religious value-judgments, expressing 
with considerable “expansion of feeling” the apostle’s appreciation 
of the heavenly Christ. Paul’s Christology, therefore, while to some 
extent and in some of its aspects traditional, speculative, and mystical, 
was also strongly pragmatic. 

No less so was his interpretation of the death of Christ. In the 
first place there was the apologetic necessity of explaining why God 
should have allowed the Messiah to suffer death. For Paul himself 
this problem was especially acute, for in his view death was the penalty 
of sin; the law was a law of sin and death (Rom. 5:14; 6:23; 8:2)— 
no death without sin, no sin without death. Jesus’ suffering of death, 
therefore, must have been a part of his messianic work for the salva- 

13 Wernle, op. cit., 226, 321; cf. 328-29. 14 Op. cit., 48. 
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tion of sinners.*S This vicarious suffering of the death-penalty of 
sin must have been either that the people of Christ should not die, 
or else that death—the perishing of the outer man, merely—might 
have no terrors for them (Gal. 3:13; Rom. 5:6-10; II Cor. 5:21). 
Of this interpretation the resurrection of Christ afforded at once 
confirmation and explanation. Thus it was found that what had 
originally presented itself as a “stumbling-block”—the idea of a 
crucified Messiah—had great value as a spiritual dynamic; it was 
the “power of God” (I Cor. 1:23, 24). 

In tracing further the use which Paul made of the death of Christ 
in his theology, it is not always easy to say whether he proceeded 
from the practical need to the instrumental theory, or from the 
suggested meaning to its practical application; but in any case the 
practical value of the doctrine was what determined its survival. 
Possibly it was by two originally separate lines of thought proceeding 
in opposite directions concerning the death of Christ that Paul forged 
his most powerful weapon against the attacks of the Judaizers. If 
the Messiah suffered the death penalty of sin on behalf of his people, 
that penalty of a broken law could no longer be required of them; 
the law was therefore no longer binding in any external fashion upon 
them. In spite of the dangers of this conclusion to the Christian 
himself, arising out of unwarranted antinomian inferences, it was 
too valuable a weapon against “the enemies of the gospel” to be 
discarded. On the other hand, the necessity of supporting against 
criticism the thesis that the Jewish ritual observances (for example 
and especially, the sacrifices) must not be imposed upon the Gentile 
converts, seems to have led to some such reflection as the following: 
the sacrifices are no longer necessary since the Messiah has come, 
especially in view of the death of the Christ, for that death was the 
true sacrifice, which, having been offered (I Cor. 5:7), convinces us 
that God is propitious, especially since it is God himself who has pro- 
vided the propitiatory offering (Rom. 3:25); in this we see the grace 
of God, who was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself (II Cor. 
5:19). In this way Paul found not only additional anti-Judaistic 
considerations, but the basis of a powerful presentation of the gospel 
(II Cor. 5:20; cf. Rom. 5:10). : 

15 Shailer Mathews, The Messianic Hope in the New Testament, 196. 
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Coming to the doctrine of justification by faith, we find that 
Wrede interprets it in such a way as emphasizes its instrumental 
character, even to the point of exaggeration. Paul, he claims, had 
two purposes, viz., to free the mission from the burden of Jewish 
national custom, and to assure the superiority of the Christian faith 
in redemption over Judaism as a whole, and he adds, “The doctrine 
of justification is nothing more than the weapon with which these 
purposes were to be won.”’*® He contends further that Paul did not 
derive the doctrine of justification from his conversion, but that it 
had its immediate origin, as indicated, in the exigencies of his mission 
to the Gentiles. “In this case theory was the child, not the parent 
of practice.”*? This view of Wrede is undoubtedly an exaggerated 
emphasis upon a generally neglected factor in the genesis of the doctrine 
in question. But instead of accounting for this justification-doctrine 
either, as is commonly done, solely by reference to the conversion- 
experience, or, as Wrede does, solely by reference to the anti-Judaistic 
propaganda, one should probably relate it definitely to both. There 
is still much to be said for the view that the spiritual struggle depicted 
in Roman 7:7-25 reflects Paul’s own moral history previous to his 
conversion.?® Ambitious to be found blameless in righteousness at 
the coming of the Messiah, the young Pharisee had realized his pur- 
pose so far as the external details of the law were concerned (Gal.1:14; 
Phil. 3:5, 6; cf. Acts 26:5). But this self-centered and superficial 
course did not satisfy the ethical demand nor subdue the impulses to 
evil in the ardent, youthful nature. With the fanatical zeal born of 
inner unrest he turned in defense of the traditions of his fathers to a 
relentless persecution of the new sect of the Nazarenes (Gal. 1:13, 14; 
Phil. 3:6; cf. Acts 26:9-11; 8:1-3; 9:12). The effect of this anti- 
social crusade of devastation and slaughter must have been but to 
accentuate still further the impulses of the lower nature, and conse- 
quently to aggravate the inner tumult and self-dissatisfaction. Then 
came the conversion-experience. Filled with remorse at the thought 
of his former persecuting-activity and entering for that reason with 
double energy into the new evangelism of proclaiming the crucified 

16 Wrede, Paul, 127. 

17 Ibid., 146. 

18 Stevens, The Pauline Theology, 12-20. 
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Jesus as the risen, exalted, and returning Messiah, and seeking 
now by this means to save men, rather than as before to destroy 
them, a new love and joy and peace took the place of the former 
hate and inner discord. This would inevitably come to the young 
convert-missionary as a consciousness of reconciliation to God in 
spite of his own previous bitter but unwitting antagonism to the 
cause of God and of the Messiah, his Son. It came asa sense of 
harmony with God and an assurance for the future that had never 
been experienced through the previous diligent attention to the re- 
quirements of an external law. And just as inevitably did this new 
relationship to God and to man bring such a measure of victory over 
internal evil as had hitherto seemed altogether impossible. All this 
had come through an active response to the “revelation” of Jesus as 
the Christ. 

Then must have come the period of reflection over the significance 
of the death of the Messiah, as outlined above, with the consequence 
that the new religious assurance and moral triumph which had resulted 
from faith in Jesus as the Christ were now interpreted in juridical 
terms as justification through Christian faith. For the apostle him- 
self this idea was in no special danger of leading to the lowering of 
moral standards, for the reason that it was simply the religious inter- 
pretation in juridical terms of an experience which, as we have seen, 
included moral achievement. But for the hearer there was the danger 
of its proving misleading through its liability to misinterpretation, and 
it is doubtful if the doctrine, in the form in which we have it, at least, 
would have come to occupy such a prominent place in the apostle’s 
preaching as it did, if it had not been for the counter-propaganda of 
the Judaizing Christians. 

There is probably then at least this much of truth in Wrede’s 
contention that justification by faith as a definitely formulated and 
propagated doctrine had its origin in the endeavor to guard the Gentile 
churches from becoming entangled in the yoke of Judaism. As an 
idea, however, it must have figured in the readjustment which took 
place in Paul’s own mind as a consequence of his conversion to Chris- 
tianity. Still, much of the apostle’s certainty with reference to the 
doctrine was doubtless produced by the discovery of its value in refut- 
ing the legalists. And we may add, in further concession to Wrede, 
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that this subsequent use of the general idea may have had much to 
do with its final exact content; for every idea that is successfully 
applied in a radically new situation tends to be not only further veri- 
fied but at the same time perceptibly modified as a result of the process. 
In any case, however, Paul’s doctrine of justification is seen to have 
been eminently pragmatic. 

But the bold proclamation of the emancipating doctrine of justi- 
fication made more imperative than ever an emphasis upon the ethical 
aspects of the new religion. To be sure the new doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith favored such moral qualities as gratitude (I Cor. 6:20; 
II Cor. 9:15) and humility (Rom. 3:27, 28), and this last was taken 
as a further point in its favor; but the apostle felt keenly the necessity 
of setting forth in a more comprehensive way a complementary truth 
that should emphasize the ethical aspects of the gospel. This explains 
the immediate juxtaposition of the material found in the fifth and 
sixth chapters of Romans. The thought of spiritual union with 
Christ is that upon which main reliance is placed for this moral 
dynamic. Thus we see that the most mystical of Paul’s doctrines, 
his doctrine of the Spirit, is perhaps even more fundamentally prag- 
matic than mystical. To be sure the apostle enforces his exhortations 
to personal purity of life by referring to the approaching day of judg- 
ment and future punishment (I Thess. 4:3-6; 5:2, 6, 23; I Cor. 6:9, 
10; II Cor. 5:10), but it was only with difficulty that this appeal 
could be reconciled with the doctrine of the justification of the Chris- 
tian through faith (I Cor. 3:11-14), and the main dependence was 
upon a consideration more easily harmonized therewith, viz., the 
thought of spiritual union with Christ (Gal. 5:18; Rom. 8:1-17). 
The mystical experience may have suggested this idea, but its prac- 
tical value was what gave it its chief significance in the apostle’s 
estimate and its undoubted prominence in his teaching. According 
to the justification-doctrine it was doubtless true that the greater the 
sin had been, the greater was the manifestation of grace in the justi- 
fication of the sinner (Rom. 5:20), but this doctrine had its value in 
connection with past, not future sin. The transfer of attention from 
past to future must be accompanied by a transition to the doctrine 
of spiritual union with Christ (Rom. 6:1, 11). The Christian must 
not use his freedom from the law as “an occasion to the flesh,” but 
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being “in Christ” he must “walk in the Spirit” and not gratify the 
desires of the flesh (Gal. 5:13, 16, 24). He must have regard for the 
spiritual significance of his baptism as meaning such an intimate 
union with Christ in his death and resurrection that the one so united 
must count himself to be dead to sin and risen with Christ to newness 
of life (Rom., chap. 6). As indwelt by Christ, the Spirit, the Chris- 
tian is to regard himself as the temple of God and to keep himself 
accordingly free from all impurity (I Cor. 3:16, 17; 6:15-20), thus 
at the same time receiving and achieving sanctification (Eph. 5:26, 30; 
II Thess. 2:13; cf. Phil. 2:12,13). Further confirmation of the view 
that Paul’s interest in his doctrine of the Spirit was pre-eminently 
because of its ethical value, is found in his emphasis upon the “ fruits 
of the Spirit”—that long list of graces and virtues beginning with 
love and ending with self-control (Gal. 5:22, 23)—and the relative 
insignificance he ascribes to the so-called gifts of the Spirit, especially 
the speaking with tongues. The more edifying of such “gifts” are 
to be earnestly desired, but the most excellent way of all is the way of 
the greatest of the ethical fruits of the Spirit, viz., Christian love 
(I Cor., chaps. 12-14). The language of Dr. Moffatt is scarcely 
too strong, when he says: “The Spirit came to represent not so much 
an ecstatic as an ethical power to Paul; it was the vital principle of 
the Christian life, rather than an endowment for special occasions, and 
he verified it, not in sudden raptures or transient fits of religious 
emotion or any mysterious excitement of the personality, but in the 
normal life of the Christian within the church.” *® 

But it is in connection with the doctrine of the resurrection that 
Paul’s pragmatism becomes most overt. While ordinarily his 
motive in making a religious affirmation was the consciousness of its 
practical religious and moral value, this consciousness was also ordi- 
narily a motive leading him to seek other reasons why it should be 
believed. Its value was felt to be something not coincident with but 
additional to its truth, although its value was itself an additional 
reason for believing in its truth. But when he comes to argue for 
the resurrection—and by this term we are to understand Paul as 
meaning, not the reanimation of the physical body, but the triumphant 
entrance of the whole personality of the Christian into the full measure 

19 Paul and Paulinism, 40. 
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of eternal life at some time after physical death—here the apologetic 
procedure becomes different. In this connection the value becomes 
the reason; the motive to the belief is frankly confessed and made 
its justification. Now if this procedure were to be made the basis 
of a generalization, that generalization would be manifestly false; 
it is not true that all motives to beliefs are sufficient reasons for the - 
same. But where other proof is inaccessible and yet action is 
demanded, the motive leading to a belief may be good enough to 
justify, under the circumstances, the “will to believe.”” The best 
reason then that can be given for the belief in question is the motive, 
the purpose for the realization of which the belief is essential. Paul’s 
main argument for belief in the resurrection is to the effect that it 
is so valuable, if true, that it zs, it must be, true. If it is not true, 
the gospel is false, there is no salvation, and the Christian is in a most 
pitiable plight (I Cor. 15:13-19). But there must be a resurrection, 
for Christ must surely have been raised, and this because there are so 
many evils, death included, which must be destroyed, and which can 
be destroyed only if it is true that he has risen from the dead (vss. 20- 
26). The apostle refused to give up his belief in the resurrection, 
for then he would have to believe that all he had done and suffered 
had been in vain (vss. 30-32), but he felt sure that his labor had not 
been in vain (vs. 58). It was further asserted in the course of the 
argument that belief in the resurrection was necessary to keep the 
moral standard from degenerating into that base epicureanism whose 
motto was, “Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die” (vs. 32). 
This last amounts to an assertion of the ethical justification of the 
postulate of immortality; it is a necessary truth in the sense that it is 
ethically necessary to humanity. This is pragmatism, not abstractly 
propounded, of course, but concretely exemplified. 

But this argument for the reSurrection was simply the most con- 
spicuous expression of the enthusiastic assurance of the apostle’s 
faith—an assurance which, for lack of a better term, we may call 
his fighting optimism. Without questioning his pessimism so far 
as the natural man is concerned—a pessimism which he had inherited 
from Judaism and confirmed in his own personal experience (Rom. 
7:7-25) and observation (Rom. 1:18-3:20)—it may be said that as a 
Christian his practical attitude was somewhere between “ meliorism”’ 
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and absolute, dogmatic optimism; the realization of the highest 
good was to him something more than merely possible, something 
less than absolutely inevitable. Recognizing the moral value of hope 
(Rom. 8:24, 25), and realizing that through faith the Christian hope 
becomes a working certainty, he preached a doctrine more religious 
than the meliorism of Professor James?° and more morally stimulating 
than that soporific modern optimism which tends to make life one 
continuous “moral holiday.” This inspiring melioristic optimism 
found marked expression in connection with the ideas of—to 
use a later terminology—“ special providence,” “perseverance of the 
saints,” and “the final consummation.” 

Paul’s doctrine of providence was but the expression of the faith 
he lived by, the enthusiastic confidence through which, when per- 
plexed, he was not in despair, and when smitten down, he was not 
destroyed (II Cor. 4:8, 9). He met the external tribulations of his 
experience with steadfast purpose, supported by that optimistic faith 
of which his invincible joy was at once a factor and a product (see 
Rom. 5:3). All experiences, he maintained, were for the Christian’s 
benefit; even what militated against physical well-being was for his 
spiritual and eternal good (II Cor. 4:15-17; Rom. 8:28). He 
claimed that the Christian did not ordinarily trust God for things 
great enough (Eph. 3:20); when we pray, he answers us better 
than we ask, for he overlooks the limitations of our understanding 
and answers according to the spirit of every truly Christian petition 
(Rom. 8:26, 27); he who gave us Christ will give us all things that 
we need (Rom. 8:32). So complete was Paul’s confidence in the 
providence of God that he did not hesitate to affirm that his life would 
be spared as long as his presence was needful for the churches (Phil. 
1:24, 25). 

With reference to the Christian’s perseverance Paul’s doctrine 
was so shaped as to include the vital and dynamic features of confi- 
dence in the triumph of God’s purpose for his people on the one hand, 
and the sense of human responsibility for moral achievement on the 
other. In bringing any individual into the first stages of the Christian 
experience the purpose of God is to develop his character into conform- 
ity with that of Christ (Rom. 8:29, 30), and this gracious purpose 


20 Pragmatism, 285 fi. 
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he never abandons (cf. Rom. 11:29); having begun the work, he 
will continue it “until the day of Jesus Christ” (Phil. 1:6); nothing 
on earth or in the heavens or in the abyss, nothing that is or ever will 
be, can separate the “chosen” from the love and care of God (Rom. 
8:35-39). But the human side is also emphasized. God’s goodness 
continues to be manifested only to those who continue in his goodness 
(Rom. 11:22). Those reconciled to God through Christ will be 
presented “holy and without blemish and unreprovable” on condition 
that they continue steadfastly in the Christian faith (Col. 1:22, 23). 
Paul himself, with all his confidence, was careful to exercise self- 
control, lest he himself should be rejected (I Cor. 9:25-27). Thus 
both joyful confidence and prayerful diligence, “both for himself 
and those who call him friend,” should characterize the Christian 
(I Thess. 5:16-18; Rom. 12:12; Eph. 6:18). This two-fold attitude 
was exemplified in Paul himself with reference to the Galatians. 
“Did ye suffer so many things in vain?” he asks, and then adds, 
“Tf indeed it be in vain.” Again he says, “I am afraid . . . . lest 
. . . . I have bestowed labor upon you in vain.” But finally he 
expresses his “confidence in the Lord” that they will be “none other- 
wise minded” than he wishes them to be (Gal. 2:4; 4:11; 5:10). 
He is confident that there is no temptation over which the Christian 
may not be victorious (I Cor. 10:13), no trial over which he may not 
be more than conqueror through the power of Christ (Rom. 8:37). 
Contemplating the character of his Lord and being thus transformed 
gradually into the same image (II Cor. 3:18), every Christian may 
“rejoice in hope of the glory of God” (Rom. 5:2). It is a working, 
fighting optimism. 

Rightly understood the Pauline eschatology in its essence and 
final form is neither depressing nor enervating, but stimulating to 
the last degree. That Paul intended his doctrine concerning “last 
things” to be dynamic is shown by his pedagogical emphasis of the 
particular phases of his belief which the life and thought of his readers 
seemed to require. In his first letter to the Thessalonians, in order 
to comfort those who feared lest their believing friends who had 
died might not share in the privileges of the to-be-established king- 
dom of Christ, he assures them that the dead in Christ will rise at 
the Parousia and will be forever with the Lord (I Thess. 4:13-18). 
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He also makes impressive use of the idea of the imminence of the 
second advent of Christ, as furnishing a motive to morality (I Thess., 
chap. 5). Assuming that Second Thessalonians is also from the 
apostle, we find him in this letter correcting the impression which 
seems to have been made by the former one, to the effect that the 
coming of Christ was so near that all ordinary occupations might 
well be discontinued (II Thess. 2:2; 3:10, 11); to counteract 
this he teaches them that the Christ is not immediately to appear, 
but that there will be a falling away first, and that the “man of sin” 
will be revealed, “the lawless one whom the Lord Jesus shall slay 
with the breath of his mouth” (II Thess. 2:1-12). The effectiveness of 
these teachings as a means of directing the life of the church is readily 
seen; the sincerity of the apostle’s own belief is, of course, indubitable; 
the only question is whether in some cases the immediate practical 
value of the idea may not have been the final weight that turned the 
balance of his judgment in its favor. 

For Paul there were three great epochs of outstanding importance 
in connection with eschatology. The first was the resurrection of 
Christ as the “first fruits” (I Cor. 15:20); the other two were still 
future, being the second coming of Christ and “the end,” the “final 
consummation.” With Christ at his coming would be those from 
among the dead who were his people (I Cor. 15:23), they having been 
raised to be with him in his kingdom. These would include those of 
the Jews and of the Gentiles who had become believers during their 
earthly lives (Rom., chaps. 9, 11). Whether the “dead in Christ” 
who “rise first” (I Thess. 4:16) include any who may have believed 
as a result of Christ’s descent into the abyss (Rom. 10:6, 7), or any 
who may have been benefited by the baptism for the dead (I Cor. 
15:29) Paul does not say. Those remaining alive, however, would 
be changed and caught up to meet the Lord in the air and to be with 
him in his kingdom (I Thess. 4:17; I Cor. 15:51-53). This kingdom 
or rule of the Christ is to last till “love’s redeeming work is done,” — 
“till he hath put all his enemies under his feet,” having abolished all 
“rule” and “authority” and “power,” including at last even death 
itself (I Cor. 15:24-26). This goal of confident expectation is to 
include the salvation of all Israel (Rom. 11:26)—a consummation 
which Paul had devoutly wished and prayed for (Rom. 10:1), and 
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which he now postulates in faith as to be realized. But this was 
not all. The fulness (7Anpwpa) of the Gentiles will come in (Rom. 
11:25; cf. Eph. 1:9, 10), for God’s mercy will be shared by all (Rom. 
11:32); everyone in the heavens, on earth and in the abyss, will 
revere the name of Jesus and acknowledge him as Christ and Lord 
(Phil. 2:10, 11; cf. Rom. 10:9; I Cor. 12:3); and so in Christ shall 
all be made alive (I Cor. 15:22). Even the redemption of the “whole 
creation” from the “bondage of corruption” is to be accomplished 
(Rom. 8:19-22). This is “the end” (ro rédos, I Cor. 15:24)—the 
goal, “the one divine, far-off event, to which the whole creation moves,” 
when, his work finished, Christ will deliver up the kingdom to the 
Father (vs. 24), unto whom are all things (Rom. 11:36), in order 
that God may be all in all (I Cor. 15:28). 

But there are certain elements of contingency attached to the 
fulfilment of this confident prediction. In any case the time to be 
covered by this rule of Christ before the final consummation is age- 
long (ai@wos, II Thess. 1:9), an indefinitely long period, during 
which the sinful and unbelieving suffer punishment; the only alterna- 
tive to this view, apart from the hypothesis of interpolation, is to hold 
that Second Thessalonians as a whole, if written by Paul, represents an 
earlier and afterward transcended point of view in the Pauline 
eschatology?*—a supposition as unnecessary to make as it is difficult 
to prove. But more striking still is the fact that the salvation of all 
Israel, which is predicted in full assurance of faith as a central ele- 
ment in the final glorious consummation, was just previously spoken 
of as conditioned on their not continuing in their unbelief (Rom. 11:23). 
It seems a fair inference, then, to conclude that, abstractly considered, 
the final salvation of all was, in Paul’s judgment, contingent both as 
to time and as to the fact itself; but that his faith in Christ was so 
unlimited that he confidently believed that he would finally accom- 
plish this, which was the purpose of his, as well as of the Father’s 
(Col. 1:19, 20; Eph. 1:9, 10) universal love.?? Paul recognized that 
universal salvation of persons possessing the power to continue in 


2t Cf. Beyschlag, New Testament Theology, II, 279. 

22 Kennedy, who argues for a different interpretation of Paul’s doctrine of the 
Consummation, admits that the apostle taught the universal scope of the divine pur- 
pose of mercy (St. Paul’s Conceptions of the Last Things, 309). 
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unbelief, is, in the nature of the case, hypothetical; but he neverthe- 
less firmly believed in its future realization, because he believed that 
Christ would never abandon his undertaking until he should see of 
the travail of his soul and be satisfied. Remembering that Paul held 
that Christ works out his redemptive purposes for the world in part, 
at least, through those whom he has already saved (I Cor. 9:1; 
16:10; Col. 1:29; Eph. 3:20), so that steadfast continuance in the 
work of the Lord was an essential factor in bringing to pass the desired 
result (I Cor. 15:58; cf. II Thess. 3:13; Gal. 6:9, 10), one cannot 
well conceive an eschatology more dynamic and vital or more mani- 
festly pragmatic. 

It would seem then that it was the pursuit of his great ethico- 
religious purpose (personal and missionary) that not only in large 
measure gave rise to the great, central doctrines of the apostle but 
also furnished him with his supreme test of their truth. Now, in this, 
Paul at any rate practiced what the modern pragmatist preaches.3 

Was Paul then a pragmatist? Apart from the incongruity of the 
name, it is further true that Paul was not fully conscious of the prag- 
matic method of his theological thinking, except perhaps in his argu- 
_ ment for the resurrection. His own theory of his thinking would have 
made him out to be what the modern man would call a mystic, rather 
than a pragmatist. But as we have seen, the pragmatic criterion is 
constantly made superior to the mystical. It is perhaps best to say 
that Paul was a vitalist, so far as the method of his thinking was 
concerned; his theology was constituted primarily of those judgments 
which he discovered to be essential to the best type of religious life. 

Now there is nothing abnormal about this method. It is the 
genuinely and freely human way of arriving at moral and religious 
convictions. Of course Paul’s view of man and the world was pre- 
scientific, and much of the form of his doctrine was ephemeral, 
chiefly on that account. Besides this it must be acknowledged that 
“several of Paul’s arguments lost much if not all of their original point 
once they were carried beyond the radius of his polemic against the 
Jews and Jewish Christians of his own day.”*4 That is, some of his 
teaching was of but temporary value, just because of a pronounced 

23 Cf. Schiller, Humanism, Preface and pp. 6-8. 

24 Moffatt, Paul and Paulinism, 72. 
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but narrow pragmatism. But it is likewise true that the permanent 
(because universally vital) element in his teaching found place there 
mainly because of its broad and profoundly human pragmatism. 
The mere fact of the employment of the pragmatic method is no 
guaranty of truth, especially in the spiritual realm; it must be 
employed with great comprehensiveness and insight and discrimina- 
tion. But the vital kernel of the Pauline system: God as the God 
and Father of Jesus Christ; reconciliation to the gracious Father 
through ethical faith; morality as the free expression of unselfish 
love, in place of legalism; the ethical immanence of God in the spirit 
of the truly Christian man; immortality as essential to the validity 
of the highest morality, and finally, his working Christian optimism 
—these are our permanent possessions just because they are so gen- 
uinely pragmatic, so vital, so deeply and essentially human. 





THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT 


REV. JOHN J. MARTIN, PH.D. 
Chicago, Ill. 


The doctrine of the atonement in history has taken two distinc- 
tively main courses, represented by the names of Anselm who may be 
looked upon as the author of the objective theory, and Abelard who, 
inasmuch as he was the first to look upon the work of Christ as purely 
a revelation, may be named the father of the subjective theory. 
Between these two schools of theological thought discussion has 
oscillated until our own day. 

Recently interest in the doctrine has revived, and necessity for a 
new statement has been commandingly felt. Among the forces 
making this imperative have been: first, new conceptions of the 
principles and methods by which God acts vitally in the world and 
spiritually in history; second, the evolution of a specialized social 
sense, evolved out of recent social revolutions and from modern 
commercial and industrial changes; third, a better and more accurate 
knowledge of biblical theology; and, fourth, a keener and more ade- 
quate appreciation of personality. These are changes which the 
religious thinker who would escape moral censure can neither ignore 
nor evade. 

This article does not presume to express all that may be said on 
the atonement. Its main purpose is to bring into relief certain of its 
essentially constituent elements. We shall therefore introduce our 
details by a number of general statements by means of which irrele- 
vant questions may be forestalled, our thoughts become more directly 
focused, and our mental eye trained for the important thing. 


I. GENERAL STATEMENTS 


First, the atonement is not a definition or doctrinal formula. It 
is a spiritual fact and principle. If therefore we are helpless to give 
to it philosophical harmony and unable to find an acceptable mode 
in which to express it, the thing itself is not in the least thereby 
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affected. Experience of moral and spiritual values does not begin 
nor is it increased with definition. By its very nature it is entirely 
independent of our mental keenness for logical distinctions. 

Second, the atonement, to be effectually preached, must be realized 
as a present power with meaning. It cannot otherwise excite and 
sustain intelligent devotion. It is the great central fact of Christian 
experience, and experience being what it is, it imperatively challenges 
interpretation. No one can pass beyond the alternatives of Christian 
infancy into the reflections of Christian living without meeting the 
question of Anselm, Why God in man ? and also the great fact homed 
at its heart. The church is saying that the destiny of men is wrapped 
up with Christ and his work, and the question inevitably erects 
itself, How? The preacher tells men that Jesus Christ produces 
those dynamic conditions in which human life is brought from its 
lowest registers of vitality to its richest promise and fullest expression 
of power. And men ask, How? And they cannot well believe until 
in some measure, at least, the matter is brought livingly home to mind 
and conscience and heart. The demands of these questions are 
natural and inevitable, and the moral strength and spiritual efficacy 
of the church of Christ is regulated by the freshness with which she 
makes her answer to these religious inquiries. Her power with God 
and among men is proportioned by her mental grip, her moral appre- 
ciation, and her spiritual appropriation of this great central fact and 
basic principle, so appropriate to human need. 

Third, the nature of the atonement will not easily come to view, 
so long as particular world-views are allowed to intrude themselves. 
When we are thinking of the personal relations of the soul to God, we 
can well afford to lay our world-views aside. The world-views of 
Greek and Roman thinkers, to whom the Cross was a foolishness and 
a world-scandal, have done more through Augustine and later through 
the neo-Platonism of Spinoza to shape the ideas of the church than 
has been to the interests of the kingdom of God or the comfort of men. 
Today we are imperiled by a paralysis of thought, so far as the atone- 
ment is concerned, through monistic world-views, which resolve God 
into a dull, diffusive, impersonal force, find the Cross a difficulty 
rather than a revelation, have no place for penitence and the forgive- 

t Cf. J. Theo. Merz, History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, 29, 30. 
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ness of sin, and prescribe a priori the limits which must bound the 
person of Christ.2 The atonement is a great imperial fact and force 
in human experience whose reality must be conceded by the concrete 
effects for which it is the one adequate known cause.* The word of 
the Cross is a salvation, not a mental speculation; the power of God, 
not the wisdom of a school, a sacramental and dynamic reality, not a 
metaphysical and mechanical theory, an eternal truth independent 
of philosophy, known primarily, neither by documentary criticism, 
nor philological inquiry, nor archaeological discovery, but by self- 
dedication to the doing of*God’s will. Here, at least, is a region 
where spiritual verification follows the moral venture of the total 
personality, and experience follows experiment. Here is a region 
where the dedication of self is absolutely indispensable to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and without it “nothing worthy proving can be 
proven, nor yet disproven.” 

Fourth, the only adequate category in which the atonement can 
be conceived is that of personality. Jesus never departed from this 
either in thought or activity. He assumed the fatherhood of God, 
and the life he lived among men attested that this meant vastly more 
to him than the mere symbol by which he warmed up a philosophic 
conception of the universe. His use of this term connotates the 
supreme Personality with whom he was constantly in the most inti- 
mate and friendly correspondence. The supremacy of God’s will 
in all things formed the presupposition of his conduct. He assumed 
likewise the supreme significance and transcendence of human 
personality. He recognized in it the creative idea of God for it, and 
to him it was of infinite value. He disclosed its kinship with the 
heavenly Father, unfolded the creatively mutual relation between the 
will of man and the will of God, and conceived it as his supreme 
task to remove every obstacle which prevented a perfect correspond- 
ence between the two. Jesus never operated in the juridical realm. 
He came into the world not to condemn it. The terms “ legal,” 
“penal,” and “satisfaction,” for example, are foreign to his life and 
discourse, and native only, so far as they relate to the atonement, to 
the later days of theological debate. They do not belong to man’s 

2 Paul Mezger, Das Kreuz u. d. modernen Denken, 1909. 

3 W. W. Peyton, The Three Great Forces, Vol. 1, Bk. I, chaps. v and vi. 
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experience of the atonement. They do not belong to the essential 
Pauline gospel. These terms are forensic technicalities and these as 
well as philosophic abstractions are impotent to minister any dispen- 
sation of the personal God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Christianity, of which, as we must never weary of saying, the atone- 
ment is the central fact, is based upon great personal principles, and 
outside the concrete relations of personality it is unintelligible. ‘God 
is Spirit.” And what is the spirit of God with whom Christians 
hold communion? “It is,” as Professor Dubose says, “no abstract 
or impersonal, physical or metaphysical, attribute or concept or symbol 
or influence of him—but himself, in us as the deepest personal truth 
of ourselves.” 


God himself is not wisdom or power or cause or substance, he is not truth or 
beauty or goodness—he is himself, he is God. And God himself is the spirit he 
is of; he is what he is to all other beings. Above all other being, spiritual being 
is “being in relation” and in relations. The perfect personal relation is that of 
perfect Love and the true physical or metaphysical as well as spiritual definition 
or expression of God as Personal God is Love.s 


We must keep consistently to this category of personality in our 


ideas of the atonement, else, lacking this singleness of eye, our whole 
minds will become full of darkness. It is the only escape from the 
fictions attaching to the objective theory and the weaknesses inherent 
in the theory of moral influence. The atonement is a personal matter 
initiated and perfected by the Almighty Personal God in behalf of his 
impotent personal creatures who cannot help themselves, initiated and 
carried on now for the purpose of bringing them into fellowship with 
himself and for no other. 

Fifth, man is radically a social being. His personal redemption, 
therefore, is the key to social redemption. If right and adequate 
motives possess.one man, the benefit will spread to all men. “Love 
to one creates love to all, and the courage inspired by my single pure 
affection will at last become my courage for every danger of my 


4 John 4:24. 


5 The Gospel according to St. Paul, 19,20. Cf. also Rufus M. Jones, The Double 
Search, 47; and D. Erich Schaeder, Schrijtglaube und Heilsgewissheit, 18, 19. 


6 Professor B. P. Bowne, Studies in Christianity, 173. 
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brother man.”’ “We love, because God first loved us.”* It is only 
in the love of God, that spiritual individualities become harmonized 
and moored to one another. If the whole creation needs redemption, 
and Paul seems to think that it does,'® its redemption must come 
through the principle of solidarity, or what is the same thing, through 
the radically social nature of man, as the sequel of man’s personal 
redemption. In the sacramental and dynamic unity of the Bible this 
is made emphatic. In faithful and obedient Abraham all nations of 
the earth are to be blessed.'' Upon the insight of one man into the 
divinity of his Person, the thrill of achievement went through the 
currents of Christ’s life, and in the elation of his spirit he exclaimed, 
“Blessed art thou Simon Bar Jonah! Upon this rock will I build my 
church!”??, The apostle Paul interprets his sacramental life that 
seemed utter madness to his many critics as the result of Christ’s 
constraining love which was in him the ruling dynamic of his con- 
duct.’ On no other grounds than on the grounds of the radically 
essential social nature of man can the concentration of Christ’s 
earthly ministry be explained and rationalized.‘ Given this, 
and Christ’s methods sparkle with the luster of reason, for, 
granted that man is by nature essentially social, then once baptize 
this essentially social nature in the divine fires, and the individual’s 
affections will expand and his conscience widen to include the whole 
scope of life, and every social need will become an imperative call to 
service and every social sin will carry with it the unendurable sting 
of personal guilt. The differentiations between individual and social 
salvation, of which we hear so much today, for Christ simply did not 
exist. 

Sixth, the atonement has to do only in a related way with the 
consequences of sin. The energy of the atonement is focused upon 
the sinner, and the effects of his transgressions are left to the outwork- 

7 George Matheson, D.D., The Representative Men of the New Testament, 102. 

8 I John 4:19. 11 Gen. 12: 1-3. 

9 Dorner, Dogmatics, I, 76, 77. 12 Matt. 16:18. 

10 Rom. 8: 19-22. 13 II Cor. 5:14. 

14 “He so bent himself,” says Principal Forsyth, “‘on his one work of grace that he 
is accused of leaving whole sections of life and even doctrine, out of his world. One 
thing he pursued, and it was a thing he did; but it had in it the power and promise of 
all things else.” —Hibbert Journal, July, 1906. 
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ing of God’s great organic laws which according to their original and 
eternal design ever operate for the good of man and the glory of God. 
Forgiveness of sins does not cancel or neutralize the consequences of 
sin mechanically. Christ did not come to remove us from the 
natural system of being for which God created us. Experience shows 
that when the souls of men are correctly polarized, life as a whole 
tends quickly to adjust itself. The history of Christianity is the 
story of how rapidly individual conditions and social relationships 
correct themselves when the wills of men are brought under bondage 
to the will of God. The great hopeful anticipations of a brighter 
future which characterize Christian faith are the sure prophecies of 
a corrected present spiritual condition of being and not the fancies of 
a delirious mind that by the magic of his hand God will ultimately 
perfect his kingdom. The function of the atonement is to bring us 
to God, not to save us from hell nor to bring us to heaven. It is the 
power by which God subdues all things to himself but he does it as he 
subdues the heart of man to himself and not by treating sin as though 
it had not been. There is no doubt but that sin can be absolved and 
that the potent affectional virtues of God’s love will heal every malady 
of the most diseased and sin-stricken soul. No thoroughly Chris- 
tianized mind would think of limiting the rearrangements possible to 
the chemistries of faith in God’s grace. But no really Christian man, 
by virtue of the relation into which the atonement brings his will with 
the will of God, will desire chiefly to escape the consequences of his 
misdoings. His chief desire will be the sovereign beauty of the 
divine will, and rather than waste his powers in vain regrets and 
fears, he will seek to become a willing bondservant to co-operate 
with God in bringing order out of his previous disorder and to restore 
the places he has laid waste, no matter what the pains. The river 
whose streams make glad the city of God flows from within those 
who believe on God’s works as well as on God himself."5 And no one 
can dream that this method of treating the atonement extenuates 
and palliates sin. The only way in which sin can be intensified and 


15 As Professor Kahler has said in a somewhat different connection: ‘In Gottes 
neuer Schépfung wie in seiner alten steht Lebung nicht in Widerspruch mit geschaf- 
fenen Mitteln, mit Begrenzungen und Bedingungen; vielmehr steht es in ihrem rechten 
und vollen Gebrauche.”—Angewandie Dogmen, 166. 
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accentuated is by personalizing it in the individual conscience. The 
Cross of Christ does this by showing that all sin is ultimately sin 
against the personal God, and not the mere disregard of what seems 
an impersonal law. It makes sin personal by showing us how impos- 
sible it is to outrun conscience, for it reveals the deadly radicality of 
God’s opposition to sin as well as visualizes the never-ceasing urgency 
of God’s love. 

Seventh, the atonement presents no problem in the being of God. 
It is a principle that proceeds from God. The household of God is 
not divided against itself.*° ‘To speak of the atonement as the work 
of a subordinate party in the Holy Trinity to bring about a condition 
whereby another and superior party in the Holy Trinity can act 
favorably to men is to exhibit a mind fettered by outworn and inade- 
quate categories. Such language is foreign to the New Testament. 
It is out of accord with Christian experience. Such a conception 
can remain in vogue only so long as men’s ideas of redemption are 
shaped by juridical law rather than personal relationships. As 
known through Christ, to quote a recent fresh interpreter of Christian 
experience, “God is great and holy and just and good, and he is love 
not in addition to these things, but through all these things; for in 
them all he is ever seeking to make us one with himself.”*”? To say: 
God’s holiness is not at enmity with love, but works through it, is 
equally true and intelligible. We must not fail to unify our ideas of 
God and also of ourselves. God giveth not his Spirit by measure, 
nor does he act by departments any more than do we who are made 
in his image to witness him. In Christ the total God acts upon the 
total man to reconcile the whole man to himself. “God’s thought 
for man, God’s will, God’s actual life, were really every moment 
reproduced in him,’’** and now his Spirit stands ready to exercise a 


16 “Vor allem aber liegt nun in der Gesamtbedeutung, die sich Jesus fiir Israel und 
die Menschheit zuschreibt, das Bewusstsein einer so vélligen inneren Einheit und 
Gemeinschaft mit Gott, dass jede Annahme auch einer geringsten inneren Auflehnung 
wider ihn damit unvertraglich ist... .. Aber die Einheit zwischen Vater und Sohn 
ist doch so véllig, dass Jesus das Reich Gottes sein eigenes Reich nennen (Matt. 
13:41; 20:21, 23; Luc. 22:29, 30) und von der Erbauung seiner eigenen Gemeinde 
reden kann (Matt. 16:18).”—Johannes Steinbeck, Das Géttliche Selbstbewusstsein 
Jesu nach dem Zeugnis der Synoptiker, 26, 27. Cf. also Robert Law, B.D., Tests of 
Life, 178. 


17H. W. Clarke, The Philosophy of Christian Experience, 93. 18 [bid., 81. 
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complete spiritual parentage over the spirits of men who yield them- 
selves to him so that they become born from above. It was to do the 
will of the Father that Jesus came, and all he did was always pleasing 
to the Father.*® He interprets his own inner consciousness to him- 
self in terms of divine benefits to men. “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the 
poor.”*° He came into Galilee, saying, Repent and believe the 
gospel, as the condition of immediately experiencing the beneficent 
reign of God.?*_ Before he died or had suffered at the hands of men, 
he bade them to trust God, to pray to their heavenly Father for the 
coming of his kingdom, and to ask that the obstacles which kept them 
from coming into fellowship with him might be removed, all of which 
obstacles were in them, while the kingdom and the power and the 
glory were with God.?* His whole life and work presuppose the 
favorable attitude of God to men. Christ was no mere herald declar- 
ing terms of peace to a belligerent host, but God manifest in the 
flesh, laying hold of the seed of Abraham to bring them help.*? If 
our Christ is to us any other than God reconciling the world to himself, 
then we are not yet reconciled to God and we are still without the 
appropriate means of reconciliation. This is a fact which many who 
yield their faith in the deity of Christ for something not nearly so 
profound fail to appreciate. ‘The atonement is not man’s, but God’s 
task, and the Bible consistently makes this emphatic as also does 
human need. When the disciples called upon Christ in prayer, they 
did so, not as a displacement of prayer to God, but they did so to the 
glory of God the Father.*4 Christ is not merely “the value of God” 
to us, whatever that may really mean; he is not demi-God; he is the 
Son of God. 
Il. THE NEED OF ATONEMENT 

From these general statements we pass to details and further 
approach our conception of the nature of the atonement by noting the 
need of atonement. Man discovers this need first within his own 
nature. We of western civilization either dogmatize or keep silent 
upon the subject of demonic possession. To keep silent is the wiser 

19 Matt. 12:28; Luke 11:20; Mark 5:19; Luke 17:18. 

20 Luke 4:18. 21 Mark 1:15. 22 Matt. 6:9-13; Luke1r:2-4. 23 Heb. 2:16. 

24 See Phil. 2:11; Kahler, Angewandte Dogmen, 164. 
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course, and the one which we must take on the subject until we know 
more accurately than we now know how spirit in any of its forms 
animates and controls matter. But of one thing we are as sure and 
positive as they of any other civilization, past or present, that the 
natural man has within himself no sufficient unifying force, that 
human nature is subject to oppressing and depressing moods, violent 
splits, terrific conflicts, warring elements, which in some lives act like 
the marshaling of legions to do battle. We who are heirs to all the 
ages, inheritors of accumulated moral momentum—we, even, are 
startled, as we look critically within ourselves to discern how far our 
individuality is oppressed “by a legion of impulses and conventional- 
ities which leave us nothing personal, nothing essential and char- 
acteristic, nothing that deserves a name.” Plato describes the schism 
of man’s inner nature under the figure of a pair of winged steeds that 
pull different ways, whose management the charioteer finds exceed- 
ingly difficult and exasperating.*5 Paul, who sounded the abysses of 
human nature as profoundly as anyone, says the same thing, and 
gives us a strikingly lucid description of the soul’s paroxysms and 
counter currents.*° The Oriental feels the need of unity within 
himself and sees no other way of securing it than by quenching desire; 
and, striving to do this, he reaches a stunted individuality and a 
paralyzed personality and makes a static and stagnant civilization. 
The Stoic’s “dull passion of endurance” is his affirmation of internal 
as well as external unmanageable elements. The Epicure’s abandon- 
ment of all order is his expression of the same experience. It says 
our effort to bring peace is useless, and so it affirms the mutiny of 
the soul. The neo-Platonist of ancient times tried to suppress these 
inner tumults by pure contemplation. Plotinus, according to 
Porphyry, rose only four times above the turbulence of sense and 
intellect. The modern neo-Platonist, in the vanity of his mind, 
seeks to put down what to him are mere phantom riots of the soul, by 
bowing reverently before the idol of self-suggestion. Both ancient 
and modern alike affirm the inner conflict, only the modern calls it 
“mortal error” and “nervous trouble,” while to the ancient its 
existence was a bit more actual and radical. The consuming passion 
25 Phaedrus, 246, 254 (Jowett’s Trans., I, 452, 465). 
26 Rom. 7: 7-24. 
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of both, however, is not to attain the sonship of God in strength of 
character, no matter though it must be by way of the Cross, but to 
evade pain, the ancient by pure contemplation, the modern by seek- 
ing a doctor-God, and striving to find a therapeutic gospel. 

The conclusion of this whole matter is that men need first and 
foremost in their experience some inner unifying force to bring them 
under authority and to organize them into a kingdom, priests unto 
God. And we need not talk in the terms of biology and say that the 
emerging soul needs a new environment in which to outgrow the old 
life, nor in the language of our youthful psychologies which record 
the behavior of split and dual and multiple personality and offer no 
adequate treatment. The phraseology of the common people is 
sufficient. Man is without spiritual self-control, and unless there 
shall be given to him some overmastering principle, not inherent in his 
natural birth, his life is not only incomplete, but it is a chaos, without 
form and void. Not until man is brought under the authority of 
some commanding personality to whom he can look up and say, “My 
Lord and my God,’’?’ will there ever come to him that unity whose 
effect is peace. The natural man sins. He is under the principle 
of sin. Sin disorganizes, disintegrates, destroys; sin is anarchy in 
the spiritual realm. The atonement, as known by its fruits, is the 
power of God which emancipates, organizes, augments the lives of 
men, the power that brings order and is destined to raise human life 
to its highest functioning efficiency. 

The second need of atonement is man’s need of reconciliation 
with the world-order in which he lives. A recent periodical gives the 
soul history of a little motherless girl, who was matured in matters of 
feelings and spirit beyond the apparent wisdom of her years. When 
her mother died, her kind but unskilled friends kept from her every 
suggestion of her mother’s decease. During the funeral she was sent 
to the park. Painful subjects were avoided in her presence, and she 
was played with like an infant. The thing that happened under such 
spiritual treatment was the inevitable. She moaned and knew not 
why she moaned. There first developed an undefined but a very 
real emptiness of life. She had always been her mother’s most inti- 
mate friend. Now the object of her love was gone—How? She had 


27 John 20:28. 
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no means of telling. Where? She did not know. Life became 
vacant and the highest functionings of her soul remained unsatisfied. 
Then there developed a second symptom of disorder, viz., a new, 
violent and frightful mutinous temper, which was the natural expres- 
sion of her pent-up and helpless loneliness. Her soul was stricken 
with a great sorrow which found outlet neither in ideas nor in words 
and consequently not in concordant emotions. There followed 
therefore, thirdly, the development of a physical derangement which 
brought on acute indigestion, resulting from an overfed stomach and 
a famished soul. 

There is in this experience much that belongs to the race. The 
thing that forms the greatest puzzle in history grows out of the fact 
that lives surrendered to reason often seem void of rational significance. 
The Greek mind tasked itself to the utmost with this problem and 
after lavishing upon it its wonderful energy of sustained thought for 
generations gave up in blank disappointment and failure.** The 
practical Hebrew philosophers maintained the utilitarian view that 
success in the ordinary pursuits of life is the outcome of wisdom, 
and failure that of folly. Actual experience, however, did not sup- 
port it, but conflicted with it, and among the Hebrews also, the pro- 
foundest problem of human life arose—that of human suffering. 
The advisement, “Curse God and die,’’*® is not a woman’s counsel. 
It is a mood common to the souls of all men in great and protracted 
crises. Great souls had gone out in pursuit of promises and obtained 
them not. A rational order was discerned in life to which man should 
correspond, at least to which he must submit. But the wicked man 
flourished while the righteous man seemed to have been forsaken of 
God and his fellows. This erected a question that more than taxed 
the religious insight, poetic genius, and practical philosophical instincts 
of Israel’s best spirits. It is true that the great prophets saw in the 
national disasters the hand of God, and heard his call, but no per- 
manent reconciliation ever came to the nation. Conceptions of life 
which were pessimistic enough developed, and were indeed welcome . 
to many minds, out of the people’s own brooding and quite inde- 


28 Cf. T. B. Strong, Christian Ethics, chap, i, and references, p. 3; Plato’s Rep., 
496 E; Justin Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph., chap. ii; Lucian, Hermotinus, chaps. |xxii ff. 
29 Job 2:9. 
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pendent of outside influence.3° Ecclesiastes (of which Driver says, 
“Tt is not earlier than the latter years of the Persian rule, and it is 
quite possible that it is later”’) tells us repeatedly that life is vanity 
and the pursuit of wind.3* 

No more forceful illustration of man’s need of reconciliation with 
the world-order is at hand than that which a psychological analysis 
of the darkness that entombed the disciples upon the death of their 
Lord would afford. The enterprise to which they had given them- 
selves with complete abandon had failed utterly, and the spouse of 
their hearts had been ruthlessly torn from them. Bereavement, 
disappointment, disenchantment, unmitigated despair, are words 
which but feebly reflect the denseness of their mental and spiritual 
eclipse. If Jesus had not reappeared their faith must have remained 
forever paralyzed. And this need is not merely ancient. It belongs 
to all generations from everlasting to everlasting. The great catholic 
experiences which come to the poor man’s cottage still stupefy 
his mind and often leave him dazed and dumb, while the thought 
and feeling stimulated in the more cultured minds by the revolutions 
of the past fifty years are well precipitated in the lines: 


. . . . We know not for we spin the lives of men, 
And not of Gods, and know not why we spin! 
There is a Fate beyond us. 33 


3° See Barton, Eccl., 43. 

31 “In spite,” says Professor Driver, “of some of the author’s utterances, the 
general tone and drift of his meditations is unmistakable. Life under all its aspects is 
dissatisfying and disappointing: the best that can be done with it is to enjoy—not 
indeed in excess, but in a wise and well considered moderation, and as a gift intended 
by God to be enjoyed—such pleasures as it brings with it Even at the end of his 
book the description of the decay of the body in old age, until ‘the dust returns to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit returns to God who gave it,’ is followed not by any thought 
of the beatific vision which may there await it, but by the refrain which is the keynote 
of the book, ‘Vanity of vanities: all is vanity.’ Not life in the body merely, the life 
of the spirit even, including its return to God, appears thus to be counted by him as 
‘vanity.’”—Int. to O. T. Lit., 469, 470, 473- 

32In a correspondence with Mr. Herbert Spencer in 1903, Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
wrote: ‘‘ You come to me every day in thought, and the everlasting ‘Why ?’ intrudes.” 
And Mr. Spencer replied, ‘‘The Why? and the Why? and the Why? are questions 
which press ever more and more as the years go by.”—Lije and Letters of Herbert 
Spencer, I, 221. 

33 Tennyson, “‘ Demeter and Persephone.” 
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The Herculean efforts of geniuses like Browning and Tennyson 
and their forerunners in poetry and like Watts in art as they have 
wrought upon what may be expressed in the epigram, “The love of 
immortality and the immortality of love,” show how keenly this need 
of which we speak is felt in this our day. A great need springs up 
with the existence of every man for a power or an agency to reconcile 
him with the order of the world in which he lives. And.one must add 
that no philosophic judgment or concept, no matter how warmly you 
may clothe it with borrowed morals and with borrowed symbols— 
no such concept as that in the main the world is friendly to us—will 
avail to satisfy the structural demands of the soul which have come 
to be under the exciting causes of actual experiences and not out of pure 
contemplation, nor will it excite the faith and moral daring necessary 
to the production of heroic spirits. Nowadays, as in Canon Mozley’s 
day, any amount of high morals is at hand to every philosopher and 
he does not hesitate to plaster them on no matter how atheistic his 
philosophy.s+ But for morality there must be a God. 

The third ground need of reconciliation then is the need of recon- 
ciliation with God. From point of view of motive as well as pure 
reason this, of course, is fundamental. It underlies all that has been 
already said in preceding paragraphs. Until the veil is removed and 
the obstacles are taken away which hide God from the immediate 
vision of the soul, until man’s ideas and thoughts of God are touched 
with emotion, life remains an insoluble enigma, and all attempts at 
reconciliation with one’s self and with one’s world are futile. Accord- 
ing to the Fourth Gospel, Jesus made much of having made God 
known. “This is life eternal that they may know thee, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.’”’35 This is life eternal because it brings 
men into those relations that are eternal wherein the life of God 
becomes in them the effectual saving hope.3° The great text in 
Jude makes the love of God the starting-point of all soul history.37 
It can build on nothing else, for this is the foundation of faith. The 
curriculum for human experience as given in John’s great epistle is 
“to take as the starting-point the gift of God in Christ, the forgiveness 
of sins and the knowledge of the Father. Then to advance, with this 

34 University Sermons, 46. 36 Rom. 8: 18-37. 

38 John 17:3. 37 Jude, vss. 20, 21. 
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as our strength and the Word of God as our weapon, to faithful and 
victorious warfare.’’3* Life cannot be successfully worked out without 
this starting-point. Man needs to know God as to the inwardness of 
his being before life can be what its excellences portend it was meant 
tobe. “The ultimate foundation of all morality lies in our knowledge 
of the Divine Being.”’® Man needs to know that God is able to 
make all things work together for good and is pledged to do so.*° 
This he needs to know with vital certainty. He needs to realize by 
an inward burning conviction that there is no element in life beyond 
the management of God. He'needs to realize with’an inward convic- 
tion that there are great divine principles on which he can count in the 
world in which he now lives his life and in any world into which he 
may yet come and in which he may yet live his life. Man must 
know—and on this I would put all the emphasis I could command— 
man must know that God loves him better than himself. The 
structure of man’s make and the nature of faith demand this as an 
indispensable prerequisite to atonement or reconciliation, and the 
Cross answers this cry that rises out of the depths of the human soul. 
No matter how joyous and beautiful the world, if we know not the heart 
of the universe in terms of never-altering pity and love there is no 
foundation for faith and holiness. The thought of the Greeks that 
the gods were envious and jealous is not so fanciful or infantile a 
notion as we sometimes assume it to be. Ambiguous experiences 
discomfit the most reasonable lives at their most prosperous times 
and in their most rational conduct. Men are therefore coerced to 
inquire what the mind of God actually is, and their findings are 
determined, according to the law of judgments, by the data with 
which their minds are furnished. The morality of the prophets 
came out of their visions of God. The banished apostle saw a great 
white throne and it sustained him. Paul felt himself to be something 
more than a victor, but it was through him that loved us with a love 
from which no power nor creature, principality nor angel, present or 
yet to be, could separate us. 

38 The Tests of Life, 313. 

39 Mary Wollstone-Craft, quoted by George Adam Smith in Forgiveness of Sin, 41. 

4° As Professor Kahler remarks: “In der Heiligkeit des offenbaren Gottes, 


allein wurzelt unausrotbar die Heilsgewissheit jedes berufenen Heiligen.”—Ange- 
wandte Dogmen, 26. 
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What human experience calls for is a God of love who feels and 
cares, not an absent potenate, not a God standing apart, watching 
the game of life, out of touch with human suffering, and to whom 
aspiration is alien, but a God who is for men—a God tabernacled 
with men, militantly and agonizingly taking their part and identified 
with their immediate suffering and problems and wounded by their 
sins and iniquities. Out of the depths men have cried for this, and 
it is this which makes so humanly rational the yearning of the apostles, 
pre-eminently the apostle Paul, to know Christ in all His cosmical 
relations, what the power which is in his resurrection is and what the 
fellowship which is in his sufferings signifies, to be conformed to his 
life, death, and rising again.‘ 


Ill. THE MASTER-FORCE OF THE ATONEMENT 


Herbert Spencer says: “Whatever amount of power an organism 
expends in any shape is the correlate or equivalent of the power that 
was taken into it from without.”4? This biological principle thus 
expressed suggests the method by which the nature of the atonement 
is most clearly perceived. New Testament thought on the atone- 
ment, as on other vital matters, both in its Godward as well as its 
manward aspects, radiated from the experience it produced in man, 
from “the power that worketh in us.”’*3 The thought of the Apoca- 
lypse, which revolves around the atonement idea, moves out and up 
from the writer’s inmost experience. The sequence of apostolic con- 
sciousness is organic. The apostles’ knowledge of what the atone- 
ment meant for God ascended to its distinctness out of what it meant 
in and for them. To reverse this order is to remove the matter from 
the region of experience and to reduce it to the emptiness of mere 
scholastic speculation. Any thoroughgoing and comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the atonement must move toward the discovery of its 
objective element, that is, toward what the work of Christ meant in 
and for God, but it must do so by grading our thoughts up from 
what it means for man. Now in the life of man, the atonement 
appears as a master-force, response to which results in certain 
concrete experiences, the description of which aids materially in 


4 Phil. 3:10. See Forrest, Christ of'History and Experience, 174 fi.; cf. Schopen- 
hauer, I, 343. 
42 Principles of Biology, I, 57. 43 Eph. 3:20. 
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perceiving the nature of the atonement, and this is the next task. 
We confine ourselves to three details. 

First, Christ emancipates and enables the will. This is where the 
strongest activities of the strongest human efforts have fundamentally 
failed in unifying human life. Ideals have not been wanting, but 
they have always been remote and there has been no means of making 
them energize the always weakened will. Speaking of the ethical 
failure of Greek thought, T. B. Strong says: 

If the ideal itself proved charming, there was still the inveterately irresolute 
and indecisive will to be strengthened to the point of persistent struggle with 
circumstances that made against all determined action or principle. There was 
no motive strong enough to force the will to conform itself to a standard, ... . 
externally imposed, however fully its moral beauty may be allowed.44 — 


How keenly the same thing was felt by the great spirits of the Old 
Testament is appreciated through a study of their pleadings and 
prayers and hopes. The Psalms and the prophetic books are full of 
it, and their final hope rested upon a coming time when the law 
should be within and every man should know the Lord as an enabling 
power within himself.+s 

In all his dealings with men Jesus moved in the region of the will. 
Principal H. J. C. Knight, speaking on the nature of Christ’s tempta- 
tion, says: “In particular we see him dealing with four wills and 
toward each he assumes in his ministry a distinct and deliberate 
attitude.’”’4° These four wills are the will of God, his own will, the 
will of the devil, and the will of man. Some of us may refuse to grant 
any personality to the Prince of Darkness. What is popularly 
called his will may be nothing but the will of man prostituted to 
unholy ends and fettered in the locks of human solidarity. Be that 
as it may, we are familiar with the essential meaning of Principal 
Knight’s classification. We know also what those attitudes were 
which Jesus assumed toward these forces. Toward the Father’s 
will, resolute filial submission, and hence his life becomes the perfect 
norm of God’s will for man. Toward the will of the devil, his atti- 
tude was that of regnant, decisive, unceasing hostility. He resisted 

44 Bampton Lectures (1895), 11. 

45 Jer. 31:31 ff.; Ezek. 36:25-27; 37:14. 

46 Hulsean Lectures (1905-6), “The Temptation of Our Lord,” 44, 45. 
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unto blood, and thus having despoiled the principalities and the 
powers, he made a show of them openly, triumphing over them in the 
Cross.47 Toward the will of man his attitude was that of profound- 
est respect. Israel’s sweet singer and Germany’s great philosopher 
both alike looked upon the starry heavens above them and the moral 
law within them as the two greatest wonders. But the greatest awe- 
inspiring reality is the dignity with which Christ clothes the indi- 
vidual soul. Before each man’s will he halts and says: “What 
wilt thou?”4® He recognized the will, on the one hand, as the seat 
of all the disorganizing, disintegrating, destroying forces with which 
human nature is assailed, and to which man is liable to fall a complete 
victim. On the other hand, he recognized it as the indestructible 
element which forms the basis of all moral conduct, and therefore the 
power to be evoked ‘in man’s salvation. Never once did he win an 
illicit ascendency over the will of man, or adventitiously yield to 
man’s morbid curiosities. His respect for the integrity of human 
nature, his knowledge of its hidden excellences, his certainty of its 
potentialities, always prevented him from treating man as unmoral or 
condescending to any of his inferior desires. 

Any trustworthy study of his temptations and of his treatment of 
the craving for violent interruptions in nature would put this beyond 
debate. To those who would follow him, he made the conditions of 
discipleship emphatic. “Foxes have holes and the birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head,’’49 
said he to one would-be candidate for discipleship. Nothing, however 
dear, must be allowed to insinuate itself between them and himself.5° 
That relationship must be supreme, kept inviolate, supersede all other 
interests, even life.5* And so out from his followers, with the approach 
of the Cross, were sifted all those who followed him because of the 
incomprehensible and the wonderful, all those who followed him 
because the crowd did, all those who saw in him merely the great 


47 Col. 2:15. 


48... . (He) stands awa 
As it were a hand-breadth off, to give 
Room for the newly made to live, 
And look at Him from a place apart, 
And use his gift of brain and heart. 
—‘‘Christmas Eve,” V. 


49 Matt. 8:20f.; Luke 9:58 f. 5° Mark 9: 43. 51 Luke 14:25 f. 
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teacher, and only those remained with him in his passion whose 
wills had come under the elemental sway of his creative personality. 
It is the property of human nature to choose its motives, and it is 
this indestructible element in human nature that forms the basis of 
the society of the kingdom of God. It could not be built upon an 
“irrational disease of the mind.” Its nature is disclosed at the outset. 
God could not prostitute his love. The kingdom of God is no swindle. 
The wise man is permitted to count the cost before he begins to build. 
With his appeal to the judgment and the will, God rests his case. 

This brings us to our second detail in describing the master-force 
of the atonement. What was the adequate exciting cause by which 
Jesus transformed and organized and augmented the lives of men? 
Presumably the motives he employed were manifold. He clarified 
and broadened their idea of God. He redeemed the mind of man 
from thinking of God as a Diffusive-Essence or an indifferent Poten- 
tate by making them feel his Fatherhood. He touched man’s thoughts 
of God with holy emotion. He taught men that God loved them 
better than himself and exercised over each man a specific care. He 
taught them to count upon his laws and to believe in his reign. He 
taught men the transcendent value of man. He unfolded the kinship 
between man and God, and said, “ Be ye therefore perfect even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.”5? He taught that weakness 
and sin are not essential parts of human nature and thus redeemed it 
from the scandal that tosin ishuman. He taught men that they were 
brothers and should not hate and devour one another, but should love 
one another even as He had loved them. He filled men with the 
fittest social ideals, and gave them an effectual sense of worldwide 
fraternity by undermining their national prejudices and international 
hostilities. He made an open show of sin on the Cross. As to the 
theory of sin and the origin of evil, he said nothing, but he made men’s 
sense of sin unbearable by powerfully sensitizing their well-nigh 
petrified consciences, and he instituted effectual remedies for all 
social ailments. He sanctioned man’s love of immortality and 
proved the immortality of love. 

All these ideal truths Jesus taught by pedagogical methods not yet 
superseded. He touched the emotions and imaginations of men as 

52 Matt. 5:48. 
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no other teacher has ever done. But the exciting cause by which 
he changed the habits of men’s minds and transformed the disposition 
and bias of men’s souls consisted neither in his pedagogical method 
nor in the substance of what he taught. It was in himself. The 
teachings of Jesus did not add so much to the fund of man’s knowl- 
edge, but they quickened the spiritual nature of man, and this because 
they were personalized. “The words that I speak unto you, they 
are spirit and they are life.”53 “The last Adam became a life-giving 
spirit.”54 The things which Jesus taught were focalized and took 
on specific form in his person. The abstract thoughts, the vague 
longings, the dim and unsubstantial feelings became concrete and 
poignant in the environment of his presence. We say therefore that 
the mediating force of the great truths which he taught, that which 
humanized the great ideals, that which focused them, that which 
pressed them deep down into the souls of men, and excited a response 
was Christ’s person, Christ himself. He baptized men with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire. He exercised upon the hearts of men, not an 
infinite pressure, but a personal power. In what other way could 
spiritual natures be redeemed? The unseen forces of heart and 
conscience, of mind and will can only be opened and inspired by the 
power of a person. It is the person of Christ that does the work. 
If we are unwilling to start with his person in the solution of the 
problem before us then we must walk in darkness. The only way 
of getting from abstraction to personality is through personality. 
It is only when we get beyond Christ’s person in our broodings upon 
the nature of the atonement, that is, only when we get beyond what 
is furnished to our reason, out into questions for whose solution we 
have no data and no mental equipment, that we wander in con- 

$3 John 6:63; I Cor.-15:45; cf. John 5:21; 6:33, 39, 40, 54, 57. The point of 
view contained in this article requires only for its proper use that the Fourth Gospel 


be a true literature of the veritable normal experience of Christian faith. That it 
meets this requirement, the writer feels, is certain from its persistent place in the con- 


’ scious life of the Christian church. 


54 Says Wendt, in speaking on the “ Begriff der Lehre Jesu”: “Es war weder ein 
blos angelerntes Wissen, noch das Produkt einer blos verstandesmissigen Reflexion. 
Es beruhte vielmehr ganz auf seinem eigensten inneren Erleben. Es war die unmittel- 
barste Aussage dessen, was er selbst fortdauerend empfand und erfuhr. Es stand in 
volister Harmonie mit seinem gesamten persénlichen Sein und Verhalten.”—Lehre 
Jesu, 3. 
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fusion. The nature of the atonement can never be understood apart 
from the incarnation.ss 

This rubric is so essential that I venture to enforce it by two familiar 
items. The first is the fact that Jesus concentrated his activity upon 
the task of rooting in the minds of a few the conviction of who and 
what he was.%° This was his most sacred task, and furnishes the 
only adequate explanation of New Testament faith. 

The second item I mention in showing that the exciting cause 
with which Christ moved the will of men was his person, and which 
I feel puts it beyond all dispute, is the desolation which possessed the 
souls of the disciples during that little interim that he was absent 
from them. What happened in the heavens during those three days 
of Jesus’ vanishment we have no means of knowing; we know, 
however, as a matter of historic record, into what state the minds of 
the disciples had fallen. It was a state of orphanage. Parentless 
ideals and hopes haunted them, and their lives which had been so 
augmented began to contract and they turned again to their old 
pursuits. Not until the return to them again of their Lord did their 
lives revive or emerge from the dreadful eclipse. With his return, 
however, there evolved what one has called “a specialized spiritual 
faculty.” The joy of God was in them and their joy was made full. 
They obtained a new and an augmented vision of God and God’s 
relation to men, and with Christ’s accession into the Godhead from 
the conditions and limitations of human experience, they waited 
receptively for the release of the new power. This brings us to the 
third detail. 

At the outset we stated that the atonement to be preached with 
efficacy must be realized as a present power with meaning. This 


58 Browning is both supporting and suggestive on this point: 
“I say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by the reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it, 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise. 
Wouldst thou unprove this to reprove the proved ? 
In life’s mere minute, with power to use that proof, 
Leave knowledge and revert to how it sprung ? 
Thou hast it; use it and forthwith, or die.’’ 
—A Death in the Desert.” 


56 See P. Carnegie Simpson, The Fact of Christ, chap. i; also Herrmann, Der 
Verkehr des Christen, p. 91, Eng. Trans., 2d ed., p. 93; and Keim, Jesus von Nazara, 
I, 448. 
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means, of course, that it must be a present experience, a fact not so 
much emphasized in our times as one might expect. For a century 
and a quarter, or a little better, Christian scholarship has been con- 
centrated upon getting back to Christ, but, according to Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer’s able work of three years ago, with no gratifying success 
so far as bringing Christ into immediate touch with our present life 
is concerned. 


There is nothing [says Dr. Schweitzer] more negative than the result of 
the Leben-Jesu-Forschung. The Jesus of Nazareth who appeared as Messiah, 
preached the morality of the kingdom of heaven on earth and died to consecrate 
his work, never existed. He isa figure, devised by rationalism, vivified by liberal- 
ism and clothed by modern theology with historical science. This figure has not 
been destroyed from without, but has in itself collapsed when confronted with the 
historical problems raised by thorough investigation.57 


The results of the historical method have by no means been quite 
so barren as this paragraph might suggest, but it shows how impos- 
sible it is to know the real Jesus by historic research alone. It is no 
wonder that the result of pure learning, Von Reimarus zu Wrede, 
falls so dead-born. No religious impress of a merely historic person, 


no matter what his religious value of God, can liberate and organize 
the unseen forces of men’s souls into a kingdom of praise unto God. 
The exciting cause is too remote. “The hour cometh and now is, 
when the true worshipers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth,’’5* not at some sacred place or some hallowed date. We do not 
so much need to go back to Christ today—imperative as that need 
always is—as we need to go forth to him in obedience to his call. 
“When he hath led them out he goeth before them.”’5® 

The atonement can never be realized as a present power with 
meaning, as it must be if effectual, if it be merely something with a 
date. Chronology may become a curse. If, with Christ’s passing 
into the heavens, God, to whom we must be atoned, is to become 
increasingly distant with the passing centuries, and therefore the love 
of God become less active and urgent upon the souls of men—for 
the power of love is as the spiritual nearness of persons—then Christ’s 

57 Von Reimarus su Wrede, p. 396. The translation is from Professor Marcus 
Dods’s review in Review of Theology and Philosophy, II, 235. 

58 John 4:23. 59 John 10:4. 
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going away could not have been expedient.°° Christianity does not 
consist solely of what Jesus did before and in his crucifixion. Chris- 
tianity sprang out of and is sustained and grows by a living faith in a 
living Lord with whom men are daily in correspondence—a faith 
which was begotten by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead 
and by his passing into the unseen presence of the Father; for then 
did he give gifts to men. The death of Christ apart from the person 
and resurrection of Christ does not save.°* It is a mere martyrdom. 
Its simple effect is the stupified condition of bereavement, not the 
freeing power of an appropriately efficient inspiration. Christ’s 
death receives its power from his rising again. He rose from the 
dead, not indeed subjected to the laws and conditions and limitations 
of his human experience in the flesh, but with these transcended, 
taking with him the thoughts and imaginations of men. It was then 
that the disciples could behold him as the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tions of the world. The death of Christ was an event in history, but 
it was the revelation in time of something eternal. It expresses the 
eternal opposition of God to sin and his timeless agony over the 
wrongdoing of his children. The death of Christ on the Cross 
expresses in time the timeless and ever-present urgency of God’s love. 
The atonement is an eternal process. It is going on now. It shows 
us God suffering in the midst of and with and for his children. Sin 
hurts God just as much today as it did nineteen hundred years ago. 
Is not his spirit just as tender, as wise, as loving, as holy, is he not the 
same yesterday, today, and forever? If not, all men fall under the 
bondage of fear forever. 

Christianity is social, that is, it is spiritual, personal. It will fit 
no other concept. It presupposes a Supreme Personality and created 
finite personalities within the system of his world. We would not 


60 “Bleibt der Christus der Geschichte uns fern, wird er nicht durch Gottes Geist 
in unsere naichste Nahe gehoben, dann bleibt uns Gott mit seiner ganzen rettenden 
Gnade fern. Denn er gehért mit ihr zum Christus der Geschichte, Christus ist ihr 
Trager, ihr Mittler. Wir haben dann keine wirkliche Gnadengemeinschaft mit Gott. 
Unserer Heilsgewissheit fehlt der eigntliche Kern. So gehéren Heilsgewissheit oder 
heilsgewisser Glaube und Christusmystik zusammen. Oder Heilsgewissheit und 
richtig verstandener Besitz géttlichen Geistes.” D. Erich Schaeder, Schriftglaube und 
Heilsgewissheit, 21. 

61 “Death was for him only the entrance upon the endless career of his redemptive 
work, the unhindered fruitfulness of his life (John 12:24).”—Tests of Life, 97. 
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say with Lidgett that these created personalities are “finite centers 
of independent existence.”°? They are distinct beings, but cannot 
sustain themselves independently. “He that will save his life shall 
lose it, and he that will lose his life for my sake shall find it.”°3 Men 
are foreordained by God to become mutually related to himself, 
receiving from and responding to himself. Their existence is never 
independent of God, no matter where they are, in the uttermost parts 
of the earth, in heaven, or in hell. “In him we live and move and 
have our being.’°* Herein rise the torments of sin and also the 
effects of righteousness. The language and properties of Chris- 
tianity are those of social intercourse and carry with them the coercive 
presumption of the permanent existence of individual life. “Two 
spirits thinking and speaking alike will be forever two and not one. 
. . . . Communion implies the existence of two spirits, and is 
destroyed when the union between them passes into identity.’®s 
Love is not a general quality of the human heart, it is the specific 
force which binds men to God and one another in perfect personal 
relationships. 

The atonement of Christ is the urgent power of God’s love, or 
God’s nature, or God’s Spirit, pressing upon the individual lives of 
men through a variety of agencies, but especially through the church, 
and ordained of God to make men what they were predestined to 
become in relation to himself and one another. The return of Jesus 
from the tomb, though he had transcended the limitations of human 
experience in the flesh, nevertheless revealed to the disciples that he 
was still in organic touch with them, and when he passed into the 
heavens, and the renewing, freshening, emancipating, augmenting 
powers of Pentecost came upon them, they realized an experience like 
that which was theirs when he was with them, only larger, and the 
power they felt they could not but interpret as the outpouring of the 
Spirit of Christ, the Spirit of God. Christ had become their per- 
petual correspondent, commanding, inspiring, and enabling them. 
What he was to them, the same is he to us and the same must he 


62 The Christian Religion—Its Meaning and Proof, 229. 
63 Matt. 10:39. 

64 Acts 17:28. 

6s Rev. Dr. H. Rashdall, Contentio Veritatis, 36. 
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become through the activity of the church to all men, and I close by 
quoting from the closing sentences of Dr. Schweitzer’s work: 


As an unknown and nameless One, he comes to us as he came on the shore 
of the lake to those men who wist not who he was. He utters the same word, “‘Fol- 
low thou me,” and confronts us with the problem which we in our time must 
solve. He commands. And to those who hearken, be they wise or unwise, he 
will reveal himself in that which they are able in his fellowship to do and to suffer 
and as an unutterable secret will they learn who he is.°° 


And, I add, learning who he is, one will come to know what the 
nature of the atonement is. 


66 Von Reimarus zu Wrede, 401; translation from the review of tue book by Marcus 
Dods in Review of Theology and Philosophy, I1, No. 4, p. 235. 
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PROFESSOR ALFRED H. LLOYD, PH.D. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


There is the richest sort of humor in an event that a few months 
ago held the attention, not merely of the philosophers, but also of the 
thinking public generally. Professor William James, reaching—if I 
may recall one of his own figures—a new twig whereon to perch in his 
flight, published his notable book, A Pluralistic Universe. For 
many a day he and his many followers of all sorts and degrees, who 
were perhaps more boldly assertive than their leader, had not lost an 
opportunity to laugh if not even to scoff at the Hegelians and at 
the idealists and absolutists of all shades and these somewhat exposed 
and unprotected objects of the usually good-natured thrusts have even 
enjoyed the wit and the insight directed against them. All others 
aside, who could resist Professor James and his soft impeachments ? 
Who could withstand his adventurous style and his intellectual 
license or abandon? Everybody loves a mystic. Moreover, let 
this man fly long enough, or rather, as he would have it, often enough, 
and whatever truth might lie in the standpoint which was assailed 
would come only the more surely to its own—as has been proved. 
For could anything be more freely and boldly or more immediately 
Hegelian and idealistic and even absolutistic than this incarnate 
paradox: A Pluralistic Universe? Consummate Hegelianism! 
Transcendental idealism! ‘Truly he laughs best who laughs last! 
And, best of all, in all probability, no one would be more ready to 
join in the last laugh than Professor James himself! 

But I may seem to be writing in enigmas and in a humor some- 
what strained. Then let me explain in the following pages how for 
pluralism and for the peculiar realism of the time and the empiricism 
and the experimentalism, all being various phases of what in a most 
comprehensive and hospitable term is known as pragmatism, there 
is at least quite possible, if not logically necessary, an idealistic interpre- 
tation. Granted, of course, that viewed casually the pluralism seems 

406 ; 
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hopelessly to have betrayed the belief in unity or continuity, to have 
abandoned the notion that logical integrity is somehow a test both of 
truth and of reality, or no longer to accept the so-called postulate of 
harmony which so much philosophy, the idealistic philosophy, as 
well as so much theology and so much ethics, has proceeded from 
and has constantly depended on. Granted, too, that empiricism 
now so extreme and flagrant as to be almost unrecognizable to its old 
acquaintances, apparently has dethroned reason or rational restraint 
once for all and that experimentalism, among other changes, has 
turned so wide and free that it would quite resent the slightest suspi- 
cion of teleology. Also the new realism, at times so radical as 
actually to have come to call itself—I dare not say to be—“ naive” 
and in this boasted character to have replaced all the splendid sub- 
tleties of eminently respectable philosophy with most obvious common- 
places, seems to be insisting so confidently on the reality of experi- 
ence and the immediacy of reality that not only certain quondam 
concessions to idealism, certain idealistic conditions such as, for 
example, the apriori forms of Kant or even the dialectic of Hegel, 
but also the very remotest chances of any idealistic implications 
whatsoever, however slight or however innocuous, are absolutely cut 
off. Granted, in short, that at least to outer view the new realism 
and experimentalism and empiricism and pluralism have turned 
audacious and independent without measure. In the name of prag- 
matism—used doubtless in all reverence although easily profaned — 
have they not broken loose as never before and even burned every 
bridge behind them? Still it remains true and it is, again, what I 
would explain in these pages, that although pragmatism will not or 
cannot retreat, in spite of all the difficulties idealism is ready and 
altogether able to follow. 

Empiricism and idealism, to take these now as representing the 
two sides of the question in which James and many others have 
awakened so much interest, are of course as old as reflective thought 
and in the current controversies are giving such signs of vigor and 
vitality as to suggest for them both a very long or even an endless 
future. Indeed, to digress a little, their perennial conflicts seem 
only to have enhanced their hold on life. Perhaps, too, the bare 
fact that they and their differences have been and bid fair to continue 
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so persistent and that, as was so natural under the circumstances, 
they have always determined each other’s changes of ground and in 
respect to these changes have never failed each to find in the other’s 
implications or innuendoes something of positive value for its own 
support and development, has not been duly recognized and appraised. 
With due appraisal that fact might have suggested that the two, like 
so many other things that have been inseparable as well as persist- 
ently opposed, were not merely just inseparable and opposed but also 
in nature and intent strangely and intimately commingled. Pro- 
pinquity plus difference has ever been a most effective mixer. But, 
to return, however commingled, empiricism and idealism have al- 
ways recounted, each in its own way, the character and particularly 
the manner of experience or the relation of conscious and think- 
ing man to the world of his experience. Thus, the latter, idealism, 
has represented man as virtually legislating for his world, as pre- 
scribing the reason and order of its going, while the former, 
empircism, has shown him in a skeptical'or at least in a strictly 
laissez-faire attitude, all legislating or ordering, if any there be, being 
left to an outer or objective nature. Now—and this only for an 
analogy or illustration—through the Middle Ages, as every student 
of history knows, there was a most vigorous rivalry between the 
temporal and the spiritual powers, manifest at one time as the Holy 
Roman Empire and the Roman Catholic church, and it remains still 
an interesting question as to which of the two was really the more 
temporal or worldly, which the more spiritual. The doctrine of the 
divine right of kings—not of popes or not merely of popes—was one 
of the first efforts at an answer, although in implication that had 
really been anticipated many years earlier by the doctrine of the 
consubstantiality of the Son with the Father, as if of the man with 
the God, or by the addition of the famous filiogue clause to the creed. 
But also, similarly, with regard to the relation of empiricism and 
idealism and with renewed suggestion, too, of their possible com- 
mingling there is a question quite parallel to that about the spiritual, 
and the temporal. Thus, even when empiricism is very extreme, 
being flatly negative as to any chance of valid rational experience, 
and when idealism, on its side equally extreme, insists that true 
experience is possible and is both innate and rational, the law or 
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reason of all things being subjective, even then which of the two not 
merely puts man or, if one must speak only hypothetically, would put 
man nearer to and more en rapport with a real reason and order of the 
universe, but also really would make or show man himself in his 
own nature and his own right more truly and essentially a rational . 
being? Which would more effectually make him and his life irra- 
tional and disorderly ? The usual meanings and claims aside, which 
of the two truly is the more idealistic? Which the more empirical 
and factual? Just like asking, objects some one, and just as absurd 
as asking: Which is darker, which lighter, day or night? So it is, 
and a better comparison would be hard to find. Certainly day and 
night are commingled as well as inseparable and opposed. Each, 
too, not by just getting out of the way, but in itself is the possibility 
of the other. Moreover, in general, if things which are opposed may 
ever be, or be informed or potential with each other’s nature, say 
even, however remotely, with each other’s maximum, superlative, or 
infinity, then to the above questions the paradoxical answers a# least 
may be the right answers. 

As to the particular case of empiricism possibly being even more 
idealistic than idealism itself, I would at once suggest that the order 
and reason of the universe, the absolute law or will, assuming that 
there be such, would be at least freer, it would be more secure in the 
life of just being and maintaining itself as well as of affecting and 
informing human activity for empiricism, however skeptical, than 
for the usual, would-be prescriptive and legislative idealism which 
in spirit if not in specific letter is unavoidably narrow and unnaturally 
rigorous. In fact, if this be not mere repetition, the more skeptical, 
the more assertive against the possibility of experience ever being at 
once real and rational empiricism is, the truer is that which has just 
been said. Thus, among the pragmatists, who are the extremists, 
the assertion has been made, in the first place, that all positive experi- 
ence, although in single abstracted portions showing logical consist- 
ency or rational and systematic character, when taken as a whole 
always has its contradictions, or is formally irrational or deficient 
logically; and, in the second place, as if this fact about experience 
were final evidence about reality also, that reality itself is quite illogical 
or irrational, being broken or discontinuous instead of possessing 
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solidarity. So does empiricism drink its cup to the very dregs. 
Among other things, too, such a pluralism as James’s is the inevitable 
conclusion. But also at the same time such extreme empiricism is 
deeply idealistic. To begin with, it is idealistic because it infers the 
nature of reality from the formal evidence of experience. Still more 
significantly, however, it is idealistic because it clearly implies, if it 
does not recognize or assert, as something that moves or that may be 
moving in experience and so that in its turn may represent reality, a 
reason or a law or a harmony that only is too large and too deep and 
too free ever to be the immediate burden of anything formally and 
definitely in consciousness. 

That the deeper and freer reason so implied must be in some sense 
transcendental will hardly be questioned. In what sense, however, 
will need to be considered carefully hereafter, for many are quite 
likely to contend that a transcendental reason is no real reason at all. 
Indeed that contention is the real point. The reason truly is no 
reason or not @ reason and, more than this, for its depth and freedom 
it must depend on the very sort of an experienced world, only partially 
orderly, in whole manifestly never without broken or plural and 
illogical character, which the pragmatist has reported. Ever posi- 
tively to find unqualified consistency and conformity or to regard these 
as ever findable either in practice or even in theory would be to com- 
promise their real absoluteness or the absoluteness of the infinite 
reason or order to which the manifest inconsistency and non-con- 
formity, so characteristic of all finite consciousness, are constantly 
testifying. Can a finite experience be consistent? Must not incon- 
sistency bear witness to infinity? This suggests doubtless a strange 
fate, at least to first thought, for idealism, but it shows idealism, not 
indeed asserting, but assertively trusting reason. To me, further, 
it looks like idealism losing its whole world only to gain its own soul. 
In religion there is the familiar attitude expressed in the words: “Not 
my will but God’s be ddne.” This means, plainly, when fully 
expressed: “TI will that not my will,” etc., and it is accordingly a 
volitional, self-assertive act or attitude after all. It is, or it contains 
the opportunity of being infinitely volitional, that is, of making one’s 
will include and sanction whatever may happen. In like manner 
then, empiricism—the more radical it be the better—is assertively 
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a subjective attitude and in its refusal or virtual refusal to assume 
that the subject formally makes or constructs the world or to view as 
true that in consciousness which simply conforms to something outside 
of consciousness it is only an attitude which declares unequivocally, 
not that reality is absolutely illogical, but that it is so only relatively 
to any known or knowable reason, only in all actual or possible 
positive experience, the forming or informing reason of reality never 
being any single reason or any formulable reason. No positively 
discovered or discoverable reason ever being the absolute reason, all 
experience or the whole world of experience must be irrational or 
illogical and so, again, always broken and pluralistic. This, however, 
truly is, or at least may be construed as being, idealism and assertive 
idealism at that. It is idealism only at its limit or become heroic. 
It is idealism spiritualized by the empirical attitude of laissez-faire. 
It is idealistic without being doctrinaire. 

The pragmatists are very frequently taken to task for their test of 
truth, to which some reference has been made already. Thus, to 
consider this specially, they would have it that not internal consistency 
nor external conformity makes the truth or validity of knowledge or 
experience. Only that is true which “works” and neither consistency 
nor conformity ever does work freely or unqualifiedly or without 
compromise. But here, conspicuously, besides its accord with the 
facts, an accord which some critics refuse to face, the position taken 
is distinctly idealistic—again without being doctrinaire, without 
subjecting things to any set form or order. What could be more 
idealistic than the test of working? Strangely enough, too, and I 
think well worth observing, this test is only a most obvious as well as 
a most appreciative conclusion from the reductio ad absurdum of the 
Critique of the Pure Reason. That brilliant textbook of so many 
idealists is certainly quite emphatic as to the only phenomenal 
character of all experience. As we are told in so many words, there 
is no realistic experience, no experience that puts the subject formally 
in direct touch with reality, with things-in-themselves, because no 
experience whatsoever—and note the sweeping character of the 
assertion—is ever internally consistent (thanks to the antinomies) or 
externally conforming (thanks to the things-in-themselves). This, 
however, is a most absurd result. It proves far too much for its own 
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truth. Such a comprehensive principle of experience, if itself sound, 
must mean something besides phenomenality. Probably no Cretan 
would ever take occasion to say that all Cretans were honest, but 
certainly without the Kantian absurdity no Cretan ever could say 
that all Cretans were liars, and by the same token the assertion of 
universal phenomenality can be made only to need immediate revision. 
Instead of. discrediting the possibility of true knowledge or valid 
experience, it only discredits, by exposing as quite absurd, the assump- 
tion that the final test is internal consistency or external conformity. 
Experience, being denied realistic value or truth, when judged by 
either of those tests, has no choice but to demand some other test. 
And what other is there? Even so good an idealist as Kant found 
another: the test of his so-called “practical reason.” In other words 
Kant, the “transcendental idealist,” for his transcendentalism and 
for his idealism so offensive to the pragmatists and immediate realists, 
had his way—it did lack some of the more recent bluntness and 
“naiveté”—of saying that only such experience as works is either 
true or real and I have yet to hear the Critique of the Practical Reason 
charged with being less idealistic than that of the Pure Reason. On 
the contrary, was it not an extreme idealism? Was not its reliance 
on reason par excellence, on the reason, the infinite reason, which is 
always superior, not to forms, but to any set forms, instead of on a 
reason which, because using set forms however “universal” and ‘“‘a 
priori,” was still virtually finite, being only the hypothetically 
enlarged or generalized case of the finite? To quote a bit freely 
from Thomas Moore, evidently, although so far as I know he had 
never read the second Critique, a wise philosopher as well as a poet: 
You may name, you may christen a form in full glory, 
But the form is still formal though it be “‘a priori.” 
Poetry and parody aside, the second Critique was Kant’s reaction upon 
what I have called the reductio ad absurdum of the first and in it 
directly from the stand point of idealism he has said substantially what 
we are nowadays hearing, as if it were only empiricism, from those 
who would at least appear to have little if any use for K6nigsberg’s 
philosopher. Moreover, unless my reading has been seriously at 
fault, in his third great work, the Critique of Judgment, Kant’s 
idealism became so deep and so broad and so free as virtually to 
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identify reason and sense and the identification should please no one 
more than our end-of-the-century or twentieth-century realists—of 
these realists, however, more hereafter. 

But this going back to Kant, even to Kant, as many may think, 
too freely interpreted, is unkind. “Any death but that,” I hear the 
radical empiricists and experimentalists and immediate realists and 
pluralists exclaim. “Don’t,” they implore earnestly, “don’t turn 
our cherished isms into the newest and freshest pronouncements of 
neo-Kantianism. It was quite bad enough to dub James’s Pluralistic 
Universe an incarnated Hegelianism, but this is far worse. Do grant 
us euthanasia at least.” Surely, as a matter of common humanity, 
such a petition as this must be heeded. Let me leave Kant, then, to 
bury his Kantianism, as if it as well as he were really dead, and let me 
now appeal to the evidence of very common-place experience. To 
this appeal no empiricist can possibly object. Thus, how well all 
men know that no man ever can be practical and at the same time 
wholly logical and consistent! And also that their ideas never are 
either identical with the pertaining things or formally like those 
things! Compromise, then, always involving inconsistency, is a 
general condition of all conscious action and as for the incongruity 
between ideas and things, if the former were literally and formally 
the latter, there would certainly be no occasion for the self-assertion 
which all conscious action implies. To the appreciation of all this 
each one of us is trained from his infancy. But are we, therefore, 
naturally and properly only empiricists? If idealists, holding still 
to some form of subjectivism, are we misled and abnormal? The 
essence of idealism, I believe, lies for last analysis, in assertion of the 
self or subject. Idealism stands for the action of the self, not for any 
mere status or condition, be this a knowing or a being. Action, 
however, or self-assertion, as already indicated, is just what inconsist- 
ency and non-conformity always induce; nay, they are marks of its 
presence and of the subject’s participation in it. As representing the 
character of positive, formal experience at any time they are but a 
cross-section of some present activity or, in terms formally static but 
because of the negatives not really so, they are a definition of the 
action—in any other way so undefinable. Consistency and con- 
formity, on the other hand, may constitute “exact” experience, such 
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as in highly developed form is afforded by mathematics or logic, but 
at very great cost. They make experience abstract, hypothetical, 
artificial, mechanical. ‘They rob it of real movement as well as of real 
or actual content or object. They may, as possibly in the case of this 
present article, provide it with a medium or instrument of expression, 
but alone they cannot constitute its reality or meaning. All experience 
must have content or object and inconsistency is one of the conditions 
of that; and must have movement, and non-conformity is needed 
for movement. So, once more, inconsistency and non-conformity are 
seen to mean activity. Of course, as with any other negatives, they 
imply that their corresponding positives are also present and involved. 
But, to pass over for the moment this idea of negatives that include 
what they would deny and now to come back to the issue between 
idealism and empiricism, inconsistency and non-conformity evidently 
mean an activity of the self—then idealism—or an activity in which 
the self is involved—then empiricism—or, as possible and equally 
valid points of view, both of these—then for the self at any time a 
choice between idealism and empiricism. Only, choosing empiricism, 
in a sense already indicated here the self is still assertive and idealistic, 


being, however, not complacently but heroically so, being “idealistic 
without being doctrinaire,’”’ being idealistic with the Stoic’s conformity 
to an infinite reason. 


There is, furthermore, a fact—I certainly think it is a fact—about 
all volition, or assertion of self, that may well be mentioned, for it 
cannot but be of much help in the present task. Thus, to begin with, 
the self has as much right to claim as its own the activity in which 
it finds itself involved as it has to claim the consciousness or the 
self-consciousness incident to that activity and, not to go back 
of this right, all the conceits of volition must be founded upon it. 
But, in an important addition, no volition is ever without some sense 
of an opposition between its own formal purpose or reason and a 
larger, more fundamental purpose or reason, or, again, as a result of 
the foregoing, is ever without some deference to what, relatively to its 
formal purpose, is a more or less alien and non-conforming environ- 
ment. “I will this” always means: “At least the spirit, not neces- 
sarily the exact letter, of it,’’ and also, stoically: “Now let come 
what will; let nature or environment, do whatever it must; I am 
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ready.” Volition thus always implies, not only assertion of self, but 
also assertion that involves both the heroic and the empirical. And so 
from one more point of view, namely from the constant association 
of the heroic and the empirical in all volition, there is important evi- 
dence of no necessary conflict between idealism and empiricism. 

In very brief summary, then, of what has been said so far, it is now 
clearly important to distinguish between dogmatic or doctrinaire 
idealism, the idealism that either literally and openly or only virtually 
holds reason to some program or letter or system of “forms,” and 
rationally skeptical or spiritual idealism, the idealism that refuses to 
sacrifice reason to form, spirit or principle to any letter, freedom to 
the visible law or—synonymously—to an only manifestly rational 
necessity. In the latter sense and only in the latter sense pragmatism, 
as if building better than most of its architects have seemed to know, 
is idealistic or this at least: Jt ts quite amenable to idealistic inter pre- 
tation; one can, ij one only will, make idealism, a deep, heroic, infinite 
idealism, of it. 

But now with so much understood, it is necessary next to consider 
quite directly the peculiar relation of skepticism, always such a faithful 
handmaid of empiricism, to idealism and, this done, to face squarely 
the particular case against idealism which pragmatism has seemed 
to have. With regard to skepticism, then, judged historically, it has 
commonly been of two distinct sorts or degrees, consisting, for the 
first, in doubt or even in complete denial of the evidence of the senses, 
as, for conspicuous examples, at Athens during the fifth century B.c., 
and in Europe during the seventeenth to nineteenth centuries A.D., 
and, for the second, in doubt or even complete denial of the evidence 
of thought or reason, as during the period after Aristotle and more or 
less widely at the present time. Moreover, strange to relate, the 
deeper skepticism of the second sort seems to have restored or to be 
restoring to significance and authority the previously discredited 
senses. Witness as to this the period, already mentioned, the 
Graeco-Roman period, when sense and spirit, which took the place of 
reason, working together, made at once a great world-power and an 
epochal religion, and the present time, when sense and spirit are at 
least nearing a new alliance perhaps, as the years or the centuries 
pass, for even greater achievement. But, this restoration of sense— 
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what does it mean? How can it be explained? To answer these 
questions will be to get some understanding of the inner motive of the 
skepticism. ‘That the first skepticism led to materialism and mechan- 
icalism, whether in their ancient or their modern forms the philo- 
sophical bases of empirical science, is an old story, but not less cer- 
tainly as well as not less in common knowledge it led also to a con- 
temporary idealism, to Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, for example, to 
the Cartesians and Leibnitz, to Kant also and’ Hegel. Observe, too, 
that the issue between the materialism and the idealism was that of 
an asserted and visionary naturalism set over against a sublimated 
humanism, the latter by its exaltation of the universal freeing man’s 
attention from local and temporal form or institution and the former 
opportunely calling his attention to the mechanical or institutional 
character of nature or even of the whole universe. In short, the two, 
instead of being hopelessly opposed, were really working together, 
their active difference only suggesting, to venture a somewhat bold 
metaphor, the co-operating action against each other of the right and 
the left hand. Moreover, working thus together they were bound 
sooner or later to become reconciled or identified, thereupon to lose 
all ground or motive for their assertive rationalism, the human reason 
being supplanted by or finding itself in—which should I say ?—the 
larger, freer reason of nature, and so to end in a skepticism of the 
second sort, which abandons reason, that is, assertive, formal reason, 
whether of an assertive idealism or of an assertive naturalism or 
mechanicalism, puts spirit? in reason’s place, and restores sense. 
This restoration of sense, however, is still our problem and while 
in part it may now have been explained, since spirit as larger and freer 


t A bold and far-fetched metaphor doubtless; but it tempts the speculative mind. 
Is it possibly not merely a metaphor? Are the right and the left hand normally the 
hands respectively of the human and the natural, the ideal and the empirical, the 
purposive and the mechanical? If so, then not invariably but as a rule left-handed 
people might be expected to lack originality or initiative but be good machines or 
instruments. This possible conclusion, however, is less important than the general 
idea of the difference between the two hands, one being, so to speak, the hand of the 
will, the other the hand of the environment. 

2 At least, as here used, spirit can be only a name for the larger reason, the free 
reason, reason as superior to any formal conditions or say to any distinction between the 
human and the natural, in short for the informal reason of a life that identifies them 
both. Any identification is always a violation of some form; a liberation of some spirit. 
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than any formal reason can not but be more hospitable, embracing . 
even the apparent unreason of sense, nevertheless there is more that 
needs to be said. Thus nothing is more pertinent to remark in just 
this place than that the assertive rationalists have taken their peculiar 
skepticism, their negative attitude toward the evidence of the senses, 
quite too sensuously. A puzzling. remark, of course, but easily 
explained as follows: Whatever may be said of the materialists 
and mechanicalists, it is certainly true of the idealists, even of such as 
Plato and Kant,’ that they have not really left sense behind. Not only 
have they been too consciously opposed to sense or have they actually 
envisaged their rationally ideal worlds sensuously, but also in their 
theory they have made those worlds, while not sensuously perceived 
or perceivable, yet the objects of a sort of imaginary or hypothetical 
sense known sometimes popularly as the mind’s eye or in Kantian 
phraseology as intuition of the understanding or reason. Aristotle and 
Hegel, as compared with Plato and Kant, are perhaps less obviously 
given to compromising their idealism or their transcendentalism in 
this way—the compromise, once more, consisting in making of thought 
or reason or understanding only a sort of other world or ideal world 
sense, a sublimated sense, which objectively perceives universals 
instead of particulars or laws instead of things; and, also, I may be 
charged with some superficiality or unfairness in my interpretation 
even of Plato and Kant on this point; but for my own part the fallacy 
or compromise here in question seems inherent in the very situation, 
logical or psychological, which any sensuously skeptical, assertive 
idealism or rationalism presents. What we might call the inner logic 
of the whole situation involves that fallacy. Given the skepticism 
and the assertion, and there must follow, not necessarily in name, 
but at least in fact, the positing of a universal sense and, interpretations 
of particular men aside, this is all that is here and now involved. 
So, as was said and with the meaning which I may hope has been 
made clear, the idealists—the same, I am sure, is true of the material- 
ists‘—being skeptics of the first sort have taken their opposition to 

3 In his Critique of the Pure Reason. 

4 Materialism, or mechanicalism, as a philosophy, is only a visionary or sub- 
limated naturalism, quite analogous to idealism already referred to as a sublimated 


humanism. But materialism, although or because on its side sensuously skeptical, 
also implies a universal sense. What else do the instruments of precision devised for 
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sensation too sensuously. Count Tolstoi would doubtless remind 
them that the only way in which to oppose, that is, in which really to 
transcend sensation, is the way of non-resistance and this view, I 
think, has the truth of the matter in it, although there is room for 
question as to whether the good count himself really brought the 
whole truth of it out. But, evidently, to sum up, our conclusion is 
just this: The dogmatic idealists have not been heroic enough; the 
very skepticism prompting their assertion needs to be more radical by 
being directed also against that universal sense, the mind’s eye, or 
against its object as certainly no better than just one more particular, 
the “universal” particular, as well as against the ordinary senses and 
their objects that were first attached. In other words, in their ra- 
tionalism, which let it be always remembered is shared with the 
materialists, the idealists need also to be more thorough or more 
- radical by making reason really supreme, by recognizing a reason 
that truly is non-sensuous, being not aloof from sense, for such a 
reason falls short of being non-sensuous, but even in and through the 
very life of sense itself. Rationalism, I say, if it would save itself, 
needs courageously to restore sense, even sense as formally or mani- 
festly irrational, and just such a saving restoration comes through 
skepticism of the second sort or, let me now add, may come through 
pragmatism and its interesting retinue of current isms, radical empir- 
icism, pluralism, experimentalism, immediate realism, and so on, 
all of these being, as was said above and as probably did not need 
saying at all, rationally skeptical and all also with more or less 
directness and emphasis restoring sense. 

We come, then, to the second matter that was to be considered, 
namely, the case, actual or possible, which pragmatism has against 
idealism. If I be not greatly in error, the real objection, implied 
when not expressed, is that idealism or that rationalism in general 
is ordinarily too small—as men are said to be “small.” Rational 
consistency or conformity must always make for smallness. So must 
any form of that transcendentalism which has seemed to be involved 


measuring objectively—perceiving in a sublimated way ?—the sense qualities, heat,. 
sound, light, weight, etc., mean? But these instruments are indispensable to empirical 
science and they, indicate the point of view of empirical science, on the basis of which, 
of course, a materialistic philosophy is erected. 
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at least in all ordinary idealism or rationalism and which has meant 
aloofness of either the human or the natural from the actual. So, too, 
must the opposition to sense which transcendentalism is in the habit 
of deceiving itself with. And so must the conceit that unity can have 
no dealings with plurality. But—and very commendably too—the 
pragmatist insists when not in what he actually says, then in what 
he implies, on being large, not small; on gifting mankind, as it were, 
with a large experience; on leaving both man and the world the real 
freedom of their supposed size—size, of course, including depth, 
intension, vitality, not mere external magnitude. And, such being 
the pragmatist’s real or virtual demand, it is to be observed that the 
large, deep experience thus insisted upon is actually provided by 
pluralism, irrationalism, experimentalism, realism and the various 
other pragmatisms. It is actually provided if—and this is the 
possible meaning of pragmatism—all the negatives, expressed or 
implied in these various isms, are such negatives as the recent discus- 
sion of skepticism and the restoration of sense afforded a view of and 
as were indeed mentioned even earlier, being negatives, not of mere 
antagonism or denial, but of something far superior and much more 
heroic, that is, negatives, not of exclusion, but of inclusion and com- 
pletion, the plurality, for example, being only the content or medium 
of a complete or an infinitely large and deep unity, the irrationality as 
a conflict of rational orders being only a witness to the greater reason 
of the including whole, and so on. But with this meaning, with its 
negatives so understood, as they certainly may be understood, prag- 
matism appears, once more, as supremely idealistic. In pragmatism 
idealism has only met an opponent that enables it to see if it will, as 
never before, all that it ever meant. 

And I would make the meaning of the foregoing paragraph more 
nearly complete by adding a few words upon two or three of the 
several things suggested. Idealism postulates unity, harmony, law; 
but the unity surely is small, finite, only partial, if standing outside 
the world of many things or if in any way setting a limit either to the 
number or the individuality of the many. Two distinctly different 
things must always make a larger, fuller unity, at least in possibility, 
than one thing or than an unlimited number of things all alike and if 
the number of different things be carried beyond two, the possibility 
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for a large full unity is only so much enhanced. So, above, plurality 
was referred to as the possible medium of a large, deep unity. The 
one and the many, the general and the particular, are indeed opposed, 
but, when all is said, the one needs the many for its great size or say 
for its infinity. In like manner, also, the reason needs a manifestly 
irrational world for its deep, essential order. This dependence, 
however, of unity upon plurality, of the general upon the particular 
or of the reason upon constant irrationality, raises again the problem 
of transcendentalism. Thus evidently the most transcendent unity of 
the most transcendent reason is not that which stands aloof but is 
that which transcends plurality or irrationality by inclusion and so, 
suffice it to say, however paradoxically, that there is a supreme 
transcendentalism even in the “naive” or the immediate pluralistic 
realism of the day. Often such extremes really do meet; rest, for ex- 
ample, and motion at infinite velocity. A point @ on the circumfer- 
ence of a wheel is instantaneously or immediately in its given position, 
whether the wheel be quite without motion or. be revolving at infinite 
speed. Only, I suppose, the term “immediately” or “instantaneously” 
really would be meaningless in the case of no motion. The rest of 
that point, however, plainly has two possible meanings. And, simi- 
larly, although I well know I may be over-taxing the ordinary imagina- 
tion in suggesting such a thing, an immediate or naive realism, 
besides being the simple thing commonly supposed, is or in meaning 
may be transcendentalism par excellence. There is a static immediacy 
and there is a dynamic immediacy; a child’s naiveté and the naiveté 
that admits mature men into the kingdom; and, outwardly, though 
in reality so different, the two appear very much alike; but one is 
just realism, the other is supremely idealistic or transcendental. 
Whatever is, too, is right, as well as real, but this time-honored 
formula is plainly that of either an idle realism or a supreme moral 
enthusiasm and idealism, heroic to the point of so believing in the 
superior reality of the ideal as to bring the ideal back to earth and 
to make it actually take to itself whatever the earth, however earthly, 
may happen to contain. In a word, as in so many other ways, so 
now in one more way, namely, on the score of its peculiar realism, 
that at least may mean dynamic immediacy and mature or realized 
naiveté, pragmatism is seen to be quite amenable to idealistic inter- 
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pretation. As empiricism, as pluralism, or as realism, not to mention 
its other réles, pragmatism may be idealism also; being heroically 
idealistic or idealistic without being doctrinaire; pluralistic for the 
sake of a large unity and a free reason, and realistic through—admit- 
tedly a cumbersome phrase—the immanent transcendence of the 
ideal. 

And, in conclusion, this possibility of idealistic interpretation is, 
I think, the most idealistic quality of all which can be ascribed to 
pragmatism or to the world as the pragmatist views it. Given the 
bare facts, that is, again, the empiricism, the pluralism and the 
realism, and one need not be an idealist, one need not construe the 
facts idealistically, but, if one will, one may do so. In general, as a 
matter of course, what is only possible cannot be said to be actually 
and necessarily real or true, but, being possible and at the same time 
not being necessary, it may be willed and whatever, instead of having 
visible and demonstrable reality or existing through sheer necessity, 
depends on being willed is, not merely real, but both real and ideal, 
being willed real. 

The pluralist, or pragmatist, call him by any of his names you 
choose, has in his philosophy just this possibility or opportunity of a 
willed idealism, the very acme of idealism. Pragmatism has not 
slain the Absolute absolutely; it has only provided a successor to the 
throne and changed the ruler’s prerogative. The essential right and 
authority of the Absolute lie in possibility, not in a flat actuality. 
Is the king dead? Long live the king! 





ESTIMATES AND COMMENTS 


THE LATE PROFESSOR BORDEN P. BOWNE 


The death of Dr. Borden P. Bowne is a severe loss not only to Boston 
University and to American Methodism, which he served with distinguished 
ability for considerably more than a quarter of a century, but to American 
philosophy and theology as well, in which he has been for many years a 
conspicuous figure. His technical writings cover almost every important 
branch of philosophy, including psychology, ethics, metaphysics, and 
philosophy of religion, and upon all these subjects he wrote with ability and 
force. While some of his earlier works have been superseded at points in 
the progress of psychological and philosophical scholarship, they are all of 
them striking examples of philosophical erudition, and of the rarest sort of 
expository and dialectical skill. Gifted with an extraordinarily lucid mind, 
he was the sworn enemy of every form of obscurity and logical incon- 
sequence. His intellectual honesty made him impatient of literary sham, 
of the form and parade of knowledge without the substance thereof. 
Himself a connoisseur in the art of putting things, he did not believe in 
darkening counsel with a multitude of words, and his trenchant and 
luminous style stands as a wholesome example to the younger generation 
of American philosophical writers (their name, if we are to believe Professor 
James, is legion) with whom an awkward and wordy style does service for 
insight and genuine scholarship. He was intolerant of every form of 
pretentiousness and bigotry, whether it shielded itself under the magical 
name of modern science or under the cloak of religion, and the fierceness 
of his polemical onslaughts, in no way mitigated by a withering sarcasm, 
made him an opponent much to be dreaded. 

Professor Bowne’s place in the history of American philosophy it is 
perhaps premature to estimate in any final way. He was known as a 
follower of Lotze, under whose influence he had come as a university 
student. Together with Ladd he was perhaps the leading exponent of this 
type of thought in America. His leading philosophical ideas were thus 
not original with him, in any strict sense, but are the common possession of 
a whole school of thinkers, the school of personal idealism. Reality, 
according to this school, is not definable in terms of physics or force, but in 
terms of consciousness. Consciousness, moreover, is not a mere collection 
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of passive and passing states, mere momentary and shifting ideas, as 
Hume had taught; consciousness, when adequately defined, can only be 
a conscious self or subject, the permanent and independent source of 
experience and of life. The universe is immaterial, conscious, and personal 
in its ultimate constitution: this is the grand formula of personalism! 
With an initial doctrine of such depth and scope, numerous special problems 
of philosophy and religion are solved in advance. Mechanistic naturalism 
which recognizes nothing in the universe or out of it but mass and motion 
and unbending law, that terror of timid hearts, is seen to be merely a shadow 
of the mind’s own throwing, an abstraction of half-educated science and 
philosophy. The real world of experience is a world of immediate per- 
ception with its real things and qualities; the world of mechanism is a 
product of our analyzing and abstracting intellect, mere mass points, accel- 
erations, and other scientific abstractions by the aid of which we hope to 
simplify and thus control the overwhelming complexity of living experience. 
Natural laws are nothing more nor less than approximate uniformities 
discovered within experience which we can then roughly predict and to 
which we can successfully preadjust ourselves. The abstract world of 
mechanics is a world from which all efficiency has been emptied out; the 
real world in which we live is a world of living personalities, pregnant with 
purposive agency and will, the theater of ideas and ideals, of moral impera- 
tives and responsibilities. 

Under such an interpretation of the world, also, the distinction between 
the natural and the supernatural, as two mutually exclusive realms, is seen 
to be a spurious one. It is not as if nature did the bulk of the world’s work 
while God is reserved for interruptions and interpositions. If God’s 
power is reserved to account for breaks, exceptions, and “‘things science 
cannot explain,” then the scope of God’s power will be constantly restricted 
as the range of knowledge is extended with the progress of science, and 
these fugitive facts are one by one brought into relation with a general 
system of natural law and moral order. No, the natural roots in the 
supernatural, and the supernatural in turn manifests itself in the ordinary, 
everyday facts and forms of our living experience. This is the divine 
immanence which has become such a leading feature of modern thought, 
‘and upon which Christianity, according to the too sanguine view of Professor 
Bowne, has always insisted. 

On this view, too, evolution ceases to be an object of apprehensive 
interest to the Christian theist. For what is evolution but the natural 
and orderly way of God’s working? In the view of Bowne, in which the 
present writer fully concurs, the mere fact of evolution is, in advance of a 
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knowledge of its special character and direction, not capable of either 
theistic or antitheistic interpretation. Evolution is as such mere change, 
and mere change, apart from a knowledge of the character of the change, 
is absolutely without significance for religious theory. The important 
question is not by what method the world and our life have been produced, 
but rather what the particular method employed has effected. Is the 
world as we know it such that we may realize fairly well our legitimate 
interests and purposes in it? Are the conditions and prospects of life such 
that we are enabled to pronounce the world good on the whole? To put 
it Browning’s way, do we find in this evolving world merely a wasteful and 
unethical display of power, or do we find love in it too? The important 
religious question, then, is not, Is there evolution? but, Is there progress ? 

Further, evolution, in the significant sense of progress, implies an end or 
plan in the progressive realization of which evolution consists. Evolution 
becomes recognizable as such only as it is the progressive approximation 
to some end or goal. So far from being able, therefore, to explain com- 
pletely the later products of evolution by the earlier, life and mind, for 
example, by their lifeless antecedents, as was once the prevailing fashion, we 
may be obliged to explain the earlier by the later, or, more accurately, by 
reference to the plan involved in the process as a whole, and implicit at its 
every stage. Man’s lowly origin in the form of his temporal antecedents has 


often been made the occasion for belittling his present status and his 
future possibilities. But this is both unphilosophical and unfair. ‘We 
have lost the memorials of our extraction,” says the Roman Stoic; ‘‘in 
truth it matters not whence we come, but whither we go.” 


If once but dust or ape or worm, 

A growing brain and then a soul, 
Sure these are but prophetic germ 

Of that which makes our circle whole. 


Such are the leading ideas, freely reproduced, which formed the core of 
Professor Bowne’s thought and teaching. During the later years of his 
life his literary activities consisted mainly in the popular exposition and the 
practical application of these germinal ideas in several theological books 
of a popular kind, a species of literature in which he was a veritable past — 
master. His sound scholarship and high ideals, mated with a tactful con- 
servatism, the token of ripe wisdom secure in its strength, made him a safe 
and strong leader in that uncertain period of theological reconstruction 
through which American theological thought has just passed. Nothing 
can be finer or more calculated to guide public opinion to sane and healthy 
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views on religious questions than the little booklets, the last products of his 
busy pen, The Christian Revelation, The Christian Life, and The Atonement, 
books which won the generous recognition of no less a thinker than Professor 
James,’ and his two last books, addressed to a somewhat larger audience, 
The Immanence of God and Personalism. Views expressed in these writ- 
ings concerning the meaning and authority of the Hebrew scriptures, the 
atonement, the future life, the divine immanence, and other current theologi- 
cal problems, brought him into unpleasant conflict with the ultra-conserva- 
tive element in his denomination, and charges of atheism, heresy and breach 
of trust were brought against him by persons who probably neither under- 
stood his views nor the implications of the terms they so lightly employed. 
The views held by Professor Bowne were and are the commonplaces of 
enlightened religious thought, and if Professor Bowne erred he erred on the 
side of conservatism rather than on the side of too radical reinterpretation 
of the theological doctrines in question. These admirable last utterances 
reveal him as a man not only of scholarship, but as a man of tactful wisdom 
and discerning sympathy as well. 

Had Professor Bowne chosen to devote his undivided energies to pure 
scholarship as his generous endowment would have suggested, the highest 
academic distinctions would doubtless have come to him. It is known that 
he actually declined professional preferment, choosing to remain in the 
ranks of the people who had nourished his spiritual life, and to whom, as he 
thought, he owed his services. He has his reward in the grateful recognition 
of a large host of those who have profited from his busy and fruitful thought 
and from his example, and who admire him for his large attainments and 
his fearless leadership. 

Professor Bowne’s scholarly and active achievements loom particularly 
large when compared with his personal and social life, which, according to all 
accounts, was one of quiet modesty and self-effacement. He was a man of 
unobtrusive manner, a true friend and delightful companion, fine-grained 
and courteous to all he met (barring always rabid theologians and “‘atheists,”’ 
in whose presence the scholarly gentleman in him was transformed into the 
soldier in action); a man “‘of singularly pure and lovable personal character 
and a practical Christian experience of the most convincing kind.” 

Emit C. Wom 


WASHBURN COLLEGE 
Topeka, KAN. 


1 | | , , those wonderfully able rationalistic booklets (which everyone should 
read .... ).”—Varieties of Religious Experience, 502. 
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THE FIRST GREAT CHRISTIAN CREED: A FURTHER WORD 


In view of the able and penetrating remarks of my learned friend, 
Professor Francis A. Christie, on my article in the January (1910) number 
of The American Journal of Theology I would say: (1) I was not unaware 
of the fact that between Arianism and Athanasianism modern Unitarians 
preferred the latter (see Hedge, Ways of the Spirit [Boston, 1877], 74-78; 
Allen, Christian Hist., Vol. I [1882; 3d ed., 1889], 119-21; Chadwick, 
Old and New Unitarian Belief (Boston, 1894], 147-48). (2) We all believe 
in the Fatherhood of God, but after all, men are men and God is God, and 
the modern Unitarian breaking with the old attempts to be true to some 
sense of the divine mystery and majesty of Christ does not help us much, 
because it shuts us off at a stroke from the religious experience of the past. 
That experience certainly voiced itself in the doctrine of the deity of Christ. 
“There were certain elements in Christian experience,” says Principal 
James Drummond in his Hibbert Lectures for 1894 (Via, Veritas, Vita, 
p. 203), ““which when taken up and interpreted by Greek philosophy, 
necessarily resulted in this doctrine; and though we may believe that the 
form and terminology of the doctrine were derived from a foreign source, 
we may nevertheless admit the reality of the fundamental Christian facts 
which imparted to it all its religious vitality.” (3) The Logos idea was not 
simply and only a philosophical conception, but a conception involved in 
the Christian faith, as given in its documents and its life, but with philo- 
sophical antecedents and echoes. (4) I could not at all admit that the 
faith in the absolute deity of Jesus was not fundamental with such men as 
Bernard, Luther, Edwards, Wesley. He was the life of their life. Not 
that they needed in their preaching or writing to be always talking about 
his deity or explaining it, but both their experience and their work rested 
upon it. This does not mean that they stood for any special metaphysical 
interpretation or phraseology, but only for the fact as guarded at Nicaea. 
The reader will recall that bold challenge of Calvin in the assembly in 
the St. Francis Church in Lausanne on May 11, 1537 against Caroli, who 
had accused him and his preachers of being loose in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and who would not be convinced of their soundness until they 
should sign the Three Creeds. 

The preachers [says E. Stihelin] refused most decidedly to do this, not that 
they rejected these creeds in themselves, but, first, because Caroli had thus 
intended to bring their faith under suspicion and get the appearance of victory 
over them, and, second, because they would not by their example bring in such 
a tyranny in the Church that one would pass as a heretic who declined only to 
speak with the words, or according to the pleasure, of another. And when 
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Caroli still insisted that in the symbol of Athanasius [the falsely-called Athanasian © 
Creed] it read that he who would be saved must think of the matter thus, Calvin 
did not hesitate to declare that this itself is a reason why he would not sign that 
creed. He and his friends had sworn to faith in one God, and not to the faith of 
this presumed Athanasius, whose sentences a true Christian Church would never 
have assented to (Johannes Calvin, Elberf. 1863, I, 137). 


The words of Wesley are well known where he refused faith in the manner 
or theory of the Trinity and Incarnation, and holds only to the fact (London 
ed. of his Works, VI, 204). Nor would he limit sincere piety to believers 
even in that minimum (XIV, 293). But the “knowledge of the Three-One 
God,” he says, “‘is interwoven with all true Christian faith, with all vital 
religion” (VI, 205). (5) Unless we set aside a good deal of the New Testa- 
ment by subjective criticism—as is becoming the fashion now—the sub- 
stance of the doctrine of the Trinity is in both the Synoptic Gospels and 
the Pauline epistles. If I remember rightly, that was acknowledged a few 
years ago by Rev. O. B. Frothingham and Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis; and 
on account of the pressure of that fact, the former, I think, gave up his 
ministry. (6) As to the religious value of the absolute divinity of Jesus 
as established at Nicaea, which in my judgment historically and humanly 
preserved Christianity as a saving power, I had no thought of the eucharist 
or of coercion. Magical theories of the former and the latter were only 
incidentally related to the matter. The devoutest Quaker could be the 
most enthusiastic Athanasian. In fact, he could present a pretty strong 
argument that our consciousness of the fulness of the divine power, peace, 
and victory over sin which we have by faith in Jesus logically cuts up by the 
roots all high sacramentarian doctrine. And as to persecution, that, alas! 
was in the politico-ecclesiastical relations of the times, in which all parties 
were implicated. 


JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER 


Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Mapison, N.J. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN INDIA" 


The Editors of the American Journal of Theology have kindly sent me 
a proof of Professor Burton’s article in the April issue on ‘The Status of 
Christian Education in India,’ and have asked me, as one who has had 
experience of the subject with which his paper deals, to make such remarks 


t Editorial Note.—T he editors of the American Journal of Theology, mindful of 
the possibility that views of educational conditions in India based mainly on a brief 
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on it as I may consider to be called for. Being not only in broken health 
but also blind, I find it very difficult to comply with this request. At the 
same time, both the importance and the present urgency of the question 
raised in the article induce me to do the little that is in my power in the 
way of setting down such criticisms on the article, and such modifications 
of the opinions expressed in it, as suggest themselves to one who has taken 
part in Christian education in India for more than forty years. All that 
I desire is to state some aspects of the case which ought to modify in some 
not unimportant respects the views to which the article gives expression. I 
very heartily approve of the tone and spirit of the article, and of some of the 
practical conclusions to which it comes. There are points of view, how- 
ever, neglected by Professor Burton, which inevitably suggest themselves 
to one who has had intimate acquaintance with the facts of Indian life 
and society. But indeed it could hardly be expected that, however fair 
minded, one whose acquaintance with India has been necessarily second 
hand should adequately grasp all the considerations which present them- 
selves to those who have made Christian education in India the work of 
their lives. 

I may allude, in the first place, to some matters which in themselves are 
of secondary importance, yet are not without a certain bearing on some 
of the questions discussed in the article under consideration. The article 
treats of India far too much as if India were a coherent unity. It appears 
to hold that principles of action which are possible and advantageous in 
some places are therefore applicable to all. It takes little account of how 
greatly the sentiments and tendencies of the educated community in one 
part of the<ountry differ from the sentiments and tendencies of that com- 
munity in other parts. For instance, strong things are said in it about 
the chief result of all western education being to turn out an army of dis- 
appointed office-seekers who are easily led on toward sedition. That there 


visit to that country might easily be one-sided or otherwise seriously incorrect, sub- 
mitted the article in the April issue entitled ‘“‘The Status of Christian Education in 
India” to three educators of long experience in India and requested their criticism of 
it. The replies of two of them are published herewith, no answer having been received 
from the third. Rev. William Miller, D.D., LL.D., C.I.E., long one of the most eminent 
educators in India, was from 1863 to 1907 Principal of the Madras Christian College, 
the largest Christian college in India. Retiring in the latter year because of impair- 
ment of sight, he is now residing in Scotland, honored by all who know him, Rev. 
J. C. R. Ewing, D.D., president of the Forman Christian. College, maintained at 
Lahore in northern India by the Presbyterians of the United States (North), has spent 
thirty years in India. He has recently been elected vice-Chancellor of the Punjab 
University, receiving in this an honor never before conferred on an American. 
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is too much truth in statements like thesé in regard to certain parts of the 
country, it is unfortunately impossible to deny. I unhesitatingly assert, 
however, that the language of the article is so strong as to be virtually 
misleading, if it be applied to the whole of India, particularly to that part 
of it with which I am best acquainted. 

Again, it is a mistake to speak of the Indian universities as if they 
were purely government institutions, and as if the demands which they 
make on colleges emanated from government alone. Like universities 
elsewhere, they have charters from government; but, in their actual 
administration, an important part is taken by men entirely independent of 
government, and the part thus taken in their management by Christian 
educationists is by no means insignificant. These universities, moreover, 
are not purely examining institutions. The article itself contains evidence 
that, through their affiliated colleges, they aim at securing high ends in 
the way of efficiency and discipline. A fuller acquaintance with the recent 
history of Indian education would perhaps have shown that most of the 
rules of affiliation, which the article details, were in operation in one of 
the universities long before the sitting of the Commission of 1902, and 
that their adoption by that university was largely due to a professor in a 
Christian college. Such facts seem to show that Christian education may 
effect much by working through the universities, and that such a severance 
between it and them as some parts of the article have the appearance of 
advocating would be attended by calamitous results. 

A matter must be noticed which is of greater moment than these com- 
paratively secondary points. The article lays hardly any stress upon the 
great outstanding fact which differentiates all missionary work in India, 
and particularly the work of education, from similar work in any other 
field of Christian activity. Of course, I refer to that system of caste which 
binds all who are Hindus, in the proper sense of the word, into what may 
be called an organic whole. This system is in truth nothing less than the 
embodiment of Hindu pantheism in a social organization which naturally 
makes the totality supreme and the individual of no account. The fact 
is, no doubt, known, though its implications are not sufficiently recognized, 
that this system has in all ages made the mass of the people of India pecul- 
iarly inaccessible to influence from without, and has proved an almost 
insuperable hindrance to individuals detaching themselves from that mass 
by adopting alien customs and an alien faith. Besides the Hindus India 
contains from sixty to eighty millions of Mohammedans. All friends of 
missions are aware that these also are peculiarly inaccessible, though for 
causes other than those which bind Hindus into a corporate unity. Friends 
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of missions, however, too often fail to recognize that probably more than 
forty millions of the inhabitants of India are neither Mohammedans nor, 
in any proper sense, Hindus, and that it is from this non-caste population 
that missions have hitherto won practically all their converts. Setting 
aside the Syrian church, which has a Christian history of fourteen cen- 
turies, if not of eighteen centuries as its members themselves believe, but 
which hitherto has not spread beyond its narrow bounds in the southwest 
corner of the peninsula, the Christian community, as it stands today, is 
still regarded by the real people of the land as separated from them by 
an impassable gulf. 

It is true that this Christian community includes among its members a 
few who belonged, or whose forefathers belonged, to one or other of the 
Hindu castes up to the very highest. Almost every one of these has become 
Christian through the influence of Christian education. It is also true, 
as the article before me well points out, that, through the various influences 
brought to bear on them, the descendants of non-caste converts often 
become in the third or fourth generation equal in culture and social posi- 
tion even to the Brahmin. Moreover, it is true that, with all their intoler- 
ance in some respects, Hindus are exceptionally ready to recognize culture, 
intelligence, and character in those who are outside the Hindu pale, though 
such recognition may fall short of inducing them to break the bonds of 
their hereditary system. All this implies that there is a very hopeful 
prospect for the Christian community becoming, at some future time, the 
chief means of leavening the whole of India with Christian thought, and, 
it?may be, of establishing Christianity as the religion of the land. This 
hope for the future does not, however, interfere with the fact that for the 
present the Christian community is still, upon the whole, an alien element 
in the population. It is still regarded, and is likely to be regarded for a 
long time to come, as little more than a section of those depressed and 
casteless classes which Hindus look upon with abhorrence and from which 
inveterate prejudice makes them keep as far as possible aloof. It seems 
to me to follow that missions must employ some means of dealing directly 
with the Hindus and Mohammedans, in other words with the real people 
of India, unless all hope of leading them toward or into Christ’s kingdom 
is to be relegated to a distant future. 

Christian education was long the only and is still the most important 
means of bringing gospel truth to bear on those who have long proved 
inaccessible to any other instrumentality. At a comparatively recent date, 
medical missions have come to the help of missionary schools and colleges, 
while Christian literature has more than begun to take its share in mold- 
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ing the thoughts and tendencies of the Hindu and Mohammedan com- 
munities. Thus these communities are no longer quite so inaccessible to 
missionary effort as half a century ago. Christian education has thus 
done much to pave the way for Christianity taking full effect, not only 
upon the outside fringe but on the central mass of the people of India. 
If, however, Christian missions were no longer to employ means of dealing 
directly with that central mass—and of such means schools and colleges are 
undoubtedly most important—the result would be that it would come under 
the influence of a western culture entirely divorced from any element, not 
only of Christianity, but probably even of religion in any form. Un- 
doubtedly, everything ought to be done that can be done to develop the 
culture, to raise the position, and above all to deepen the spiritual life of 
the existing native church. All that the article says on this subject will 
be re-echoed by every Indian missionary. Nevertheless, the native church 
as a whole, however great the influence of some few among its members, 
is still considered by the ordinary population as an alien body, quite as 
alien as American or European missionaries. At present, the regions are 
few indeed in which the native church can be expected to exert a deep or 
widespread influence in the way of leavening, or permeating, the commu- 
nity at large with Christian thought or feeling. Suppose for a moment 
that a fraction, perhaps a twentieth, of the Negro race in America were 
nominally Christians, while the white population adhered to some other 
faith, though a very minute percentage of them were to be found in the 
Negro church. In such a case, could the small Negro church be looked 
to as a very efficient means of converting the white race to Christianity ? 
While doing all they could for the development of the Negro church, 
would not wise apostles of the Cross seek some means also by which to 
influence the real people of the land? Now, for the present, in Hindu 
estimation, the gulf between the real people of India and the outside non- 
caste fringe is distinctly wider than that which divides the white from the 
colored race in the United States. 

If proper weight be given to such considerations as I have just adduced, 
much light will be thrown on the question as to the chief effect which 
Christian education in India may at present be expected to produce, and 
on the related question as to which of its various aims ought in the mean- 
time to be particularly emphasized. The part of the article which deals 
with this question is that on which I am most desirous to express my views. 
As the article points out, many Christian educationists hold that, if the 
value of their work is to be estimated aright, its effect on the really Indian 
community as a whole is the thing that must be chiefly taken account of. 
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They hold that, by giving at selected centers an efficient education which 
includes a thorough study of Christian truth and is animated in all its 
parts by a Christian spirit, they are modifying the inner life and molding 
the character, not only of the individuals whom they train, but of the whole 
community to which these belong. They hold that they are doing a 
preparatory work, which, on any right interpretation of the divine method 
in the guidance of mankind, is infinitely important or even absolutely 
necessary. In particular they hold that the very organic unity resulting 
from the Hindu social system makes influences which take hold upon a 
few powerfully effective on the entire mass to an extent that can hardly 
be imagined by those who have not a sympathetic acquaintance with the 
inner life of India. They further hold that, at least in some cases, Christian 
schools and colleges have had, and are having, a positively wonderful 
effect in transforming the thoughts and molding the characters, not only 
of the students whom they send out, but of the multitude on whom these 
students exert a salutary influence in their after-lives. Of course, state- 
ments of this kind may be denied. Even Professor Burton seems to have 
come away from India with the idea that there is little difference between 
students who have been trained in a Christian atmosphere and students 
whose education has been entirely secular. This is naturally the opinion 
of those who look merely at the surface. Students of the one class are 
probably not very unlike students of the other, if nothing be taken into 
account except their efficiency in clerical or other more or less mechanical 
employment. In southern India at all events those who look into the 
heart of the community and judge by moral and spiritual standards will 
tell a very different tale. Of the valuable and deep effect of a thoroughly 
Christian college along this line, it would be easy to give innumerable 
proofs, though limits of space make it impossible for me to do so here. 
The missionaries whose views I have thus endeavored to express have 
indeed no fundamental cause of complaint against the present article. 
The value of the leavening, or permeating, process, on which they set such 
store, is implied, even if not adequately emphasized, throughout it. Their 
only controversy is with those who reckon the sole use of a Christian school 
or college to be that of making converts at the earliest possible date, and 
who therefore virtually employ education as a bait—a view of the matter 
which the present article so justly and emphatically condemns. I know 
no Christian educationists, and have never heard of any, who would not 
welcome the acceptance by their students of ‘“‘the best that we have to 
offer them.” All right-minded Christian teachers are glad when any of 
their students whole-heartedly accept the Savior and make open profession 
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of their faith in him, whatever temporal consequences may be thus involved. 
At the same time, there are sentences in the article which may be construed 
as implying that those who regard Christian education as chiefly valuable 
on account of its effect on the general life of the Indian community rather 
dislike the idea that their students should pass over into the Christian 
fold, and are even ready to put obstacles in the way of their doing so. I do 
Not suppose that the writer believes that any missionaries have ever laid 
themselves open to allegations of the kind. Such allegations, however, 
have been made in the course of controversy, and the article contains 
expressions which those who make them may find it possible to turn to 
purposes of their own. I regret that there should be any ambiguity of 
this kind in the article. I regret also that it seems to hold that those who 
believe the most valuable outcome of Christian education is its effect on 
the life of the non-Christian community are prevented by such a view 
from laboring for the highest good of the present native church or for the 
addition of individuals to its ranks. I hold, on the contrary, that, when 
circumstances are favorable, it is perfectly possible for one and the same 
Christian college to keep in view the three ends referred to and to attend 
adequately to all. A concrete example is always more effective than any 
amount of abstract reasoning. I therefore add that in southern India the 
college which places the leavening of the community with Christian truth 
foremost among its aims is the college which for many years has done 
most in the way of bringing members of the higher Hindu castes into the 
Christian church and also in the way of raising that church to a higher 
social, moral, and spiritual level. 

All that I contend for is conceded in that portion of the article in which 
the two ends of leavening the mass of the community and of adding to 
and building up the existing church are put, as it seems to me, in unneces- 
sary opposition. ‘‘Both these ends,” the writer says, “are extremely 
desirable in themselves. Only a very thorough study of the situation would 
enable one to decide which of them should at a given moment and in a 
given situation be emphasized,’ and adds that the question as to which 
of the two ends should be emphasized must be decided by “local and 
temporal conditions.” I admit that there may be circumstances in which 
the chief emphasis may be laid on the end of building up the Christian 
community without interfering with a very adequate attainment of that 
other end, the great importance of which the article so abundantly admits. 
I deny, however, that such circumstances exist in the India of today except 
in a very few peculiar localities. Professor Burton instances two cases in 
which his ideal of Christian education is approximately realized. He 
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names two high-class Christian institutions, one of them at Rangoon and 
the other at Pasumalai. The case at Rangoon throws no light on the 
question now in hand. In Burmah the caste-system has no existence. 
There is therefore little more difficulty there about the transmission of 
moral and spiritual influences from one class of the community to another 
than in Europe or America. Thus all that specially characterizes the 
missionary and educational problem in India falls entirely out of sight in 
the case of Rangoon. Pasumalai is a suburb of the great southern city 
of Madura which has been for generations the theater of successful mis- 
sionary work among what I have called the outlying fringe of the popula- 
tion. It is also in close proximity to the district of Tinnevelly in which 
missions have had immensely greater success than in any other part of 
India. The leading element in the native church of Tinnevelly is thus 
the product of three or even four generations of careful Christian culture. 
Thus the Christian schoolboys and college students at Pasumalai are very 
different indeed from what their forefathers were when the Christian 
church was founded at this extreme point of the peninsula early in the 
nineteenth century. They are thus regarded by their non-Christian fellow- 
countrymen with very different feelings from those entertained by the 
mass of the community toward the native church that has recently arisen 
among the casteless tribes in nearly every other region. Thus in the far 
south the existing native church has immeasurably greater opportunity 
than elsewhere for becoming the main instrument in paving the way for 
the reception of Christianity by the Hindus who surround it. What is 
possible in Madura today will one day become possible throughout India, 
if Christian education is faithful to the duty which Providence plainly calls 
it to discharge in the meantime. There are, however, but a very few 
scattered places in which anything of the kind is possible today. What, 
I would ask, do considerations of time and circumstance dictate in a case 
like the following? In one of the leading Christian colleges of India, far 
to the north of Madura, there are this year about a dozen Christians among 
its 550 students, and the number of Christians is larger this year than it 
ever was before. Moreover, there is no important Christian community 
in the district round that college out of which any large number of students 
is likely to be drawn for many a year to come. It seems to me that in 
that district (and nearly all Indian districts resemble it) it would be simply 
fatal to the prospects of Christianity for the college to act as if the uplifting 
of the Christian community were the sole or even the most important 
reason for its existence. It seems to me that the main result of the work 
of a college in such circumstances must be found in its effective impact 
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on the life of the community. It seems to me that this aim ought to be 
kept prominently in view. Undoubtedly, one way of gaining that end is 
that the mission to which the college belongs should show its readiness to 
welcome such of its students as may from time to time be led through its 
influence to break away from the trammels of their hereditary faith. All 
that is said in the article about the importance of such conversions from 
among the castes and classes constituting the main part of the Indian 
peoples is entirely true and ought never to be forgotten. 

The general outcome of what I have said in the above connection is 
that, while the ideal depicted in the article is to a fair extent attainable in 
a very few places, Christian schools and colleges must be maintained in 
nearly every part of India on much the same footing as that on which 
they stand at present. They need, it is true, to be strengthened and 
improved in many ways so that they may exert the deepest and most far- 
reaching influence possible—influence, I mean, of a moral and spiritual 
kind. As I have said before, the two great purposes of Christian education 
are not only not antagonistic but may both be attained together and be 
helpful to one another within a single college. This is, of course, more 
true and more important in some districts than in others. It is true to a 
comparatively large extent in most parts of the Presidency of Madras and 
of the states around it. Obviously more can be done at once in the way 
of leavening the community, and of developing the life of the existing 
church in a college like one in Madras, which has 113 Christians among 
its 850 students, than by a college like the one above referred to, whose 
Christian students form barely 2 per cent of the whole and which has little 
prospect of increasing that percentage in the immediate future. 

Before leaving this part of the subject I wish to put on record my 
entire agreement with the view expressed in the article that, on whatever 
portion of its great ends a Christian college may lay most emphasis accord- 
ing to the providential demands of time and circumstance, every such 
college should be open to non-Christian as well as to Christian students. 
In this way alone is it possible to reach either of the two great ends which 
I agree with the article in thinking that Christian education ought always 
to keep in view. The plan advocated by some of keeping Christian 
students entirely apart from others during their collegiate life is one that 
must be unsparingly opposed. Any such system of hothouse cultivation 
would defeat every end which present-day Christian education in India 
is fitted to subserve. 

I wish further to put on record that I entirely agree with most of the 
practical suggestions at the close of the article, though there are a few 
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points on which I should like to enter a caveat or two, were it not that 
my remarks have run to so great a length already. But the conclusions 
arrived at contain much good advice, and advice that is sorely needed at 
the present time especially by home boards. It is, for example, most 
desirable that existing colleges should be better equipped so that their 
professors may be less hard worked and may have greater leisure, both 
for keeping abreast of the time in the subjects which they teach and for 
having more personal intercourse with present and former students, and 
thereby exerting as wide and deep a religious influence as possible on both 
the Christian and non-Christian communities around them. Of almost 
everything that the article says along this line of thought I most cordially 
approve. 

I shall close my remarks by referring to a matter in regard to which, 
as in regard to so many others, a more thorough acquaintance with Indian 
affairs would have somewhat modified the conclusions at which the writer 
of the article has arrived. He is correct in saying that the British govern- 
ment, acting on “‘a policy largely paternal in character, has undertaken 
the responsibility for the general education of the people.” He seems, 
however, to be unacquainted with the method in which that government 
has all along avowed, and still avows, that it means to discharge this 
responsibility. Theoretically that method is that government shall estab- 
lish as few schools and colleges as possible which are directly under its 
own immediate management and control. Theoretically, again, govern- 
ment is to discharge by far the largest part of its functions in regard to 
education, particularly in regard to education of the most advanced kind, 
by aiding and inspecting schools and colleges established by private bodies. 
It is in its dealings with those private bodies that its “‘neutrality” is intended 
to appear. It is meant that private managers are to be perfectly free to 
teach any religion or no religion as they consider best, and government is 
to show that it is “neutral” by extending impartial favor to every school 
or college that does its work efficiently, without regard to any religious 
consideration. No institutions are bound to be entirely secular except the 
very few which, according to the policy repeatedly laid down, government 
may in exceptional circumstances find it necessary to establish. It is true 
that the policy thus laid down in theory is very far from being carried 
out in practice. To some extent in every province of India, and very 
markedly in some provinces, the officials acting under government have 
shown distinct disfavor to the schools and colleges conducted by private 
managers which, according to theory, are to be the almost exclusive means 
of supplying advanced education. They seem to aim at covering the whole 
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field of higher education with schools and colleges of their own, so that 
there is distinct danger in some provinces that institutions under private 
managers will cease, or nearly cease, to exist at all. It must be admitted 
also that if the policy theoretically laid down had been practically effective 
at any date up to some twenty years ago, institutions established cer- 
tainly by Hindu and perhaps also by Mohammedan managers would have 
made no provision for religious instruction, in which case advanced 
education might perhaps be purely secular to nearly as large an extent 
as it is so today. A great change has, however, come about in this 
respect. In all parts of India, and very conspicuously in some parts, 
the demand is heard that there shall be a religious element in all ordinary 
education. If the plan of pushing forward government, that is purely 
secular, institutions were now to be laid aside in favor of the policy of trust- 
ing mainly to private effort, there would at no distant date be some religious 
element in the training given by the vast majority of Indian schools and 
colleges. It is here that the real solution may be found of most of the 
difficult problems of Indian education. If the state became really neutral 
by affording encouragement and aid to schools and colleges under private 
managers as freely as to those conducted by its own officials, I have no 
manner of doubt that institutions for Christian education would stand in 
the front rank in the esteem of the Indian public and largely determine 
the tone and the tendency of education generally. Some of them are 
already doing this within their own spheres in spite of difficulty and dis- 
couragement. ‘To some it may appear that it would be hurtful rather than 
advantageous to the Christian cause if a large portion of each generation 
as it passes were deliberately instructed in the principles of Islam or in 
those of Hinduism, even in its highest forms. To me, however, and, I 
believe to many more who are well qualified to judge, it appears certain 
that the Christian cause would not lose but greatly gain if the youth of 
India were trained under religious influences, even if those influences were 
not in all respects of the highest kind. Such religious training would be 
better in its social, political, moral, and spiritual results than that practical 
inculcation of a selfish materialism which is the chief product of purely 
secular education, at all events in India. It may be that the introduction 
of religion into Hindu and Mohammedan colleges might result in the 
kindling of controversial fires. For that the Christian missionary must be 
prepared. And to him religious earnestness ought to be greatly preferable 
to that absorption in the pursuit of worldly advantages and personal inter- 
ests which Professor Burton sees to be conspicuous in the educated classes 
in India at present. The practical conclusion which I draw from con- 
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siderations like these is that one of the greatest services that can at present 
be rendered to the cause of Christian education and of Christianity itself 
in India would be to urge the British government to give full effect to the 
educational policy which it laid down fifty-six years ago and to which it is 
pledged by many repeated and even recent avowals. Unfortunately, there 
is always a fresh necessity for this, for, notwithstanding the repeated reso- 
lutions passed by the supreme government when it has had to deal with 
the question directly, the tendency seems irresistible on the part of provincial 
governments and educational departments to act as if the declared policy 
of the Indian state were the direct opposite of what it really is. 


WiLit1aAmM MILLER 
Burco ParK 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN, SCOTLAND 


That Professor Burton, in spite of the brevity of his visit, should lay 
vigorous hold upon many of the more salient points in the situation in 
India was to be expected. That he, or anyone, should in so short a visit 
succeed in catching such a vision as he has done of things educational, 
in their relation to the spread of Christianity, is matter of astonishment. 
To appreciate this it is necessary that the reader remind himself of the 
marvelous complexity of conditions in this country. The extraordinary 


diversity of race, religion, and speech which characterizes these three 
hundred millions of people has had no parallel in the world’s history. 
Add to this the unique conditions created by the incoming of Western learn- 
ing in the dissemination of which an alien government has taken an active 
part and in connection with which the missionaries have found a field of 
great promise, and you will then begin to recognize the difficulty of some 
of the questions to which Professor Burton undertook to find answers. 
Our visitor has given a presentation which for its accuracy and thorough- 
ness commands our practically unqualified commendation. 

Among the points which Professor Burton has emphasized there are 
a few regarding which an additional word may be of some interest. 

1. The “examining” university.—With all its obvious disadvantages, 
it was clearly, in the beginning, the only machine available by means of 
which some degree of unity of plan and achievement could be attained by 
those who laid the foundations of modern education in this country. The 
outstanding weakness of this system is its tendency to foster “cram,” and 
we are familiar with the spectacle of men of exceedingly meager education 
taking the highest places in the university examinations. On the other 
hand, it has its distinct advantages in the way of maintaining a high standard 
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of attainment as essential to the obtaining of an academic distinction. The 
Christian college must not allow its purpose to be thwarted by an ambition 
to put large numbers of men through the university mill. In this connec- 
tion Professor Burton’s word is both wise and timely. Classes must not 
be allowed to become unwieldy either through the ambition referred to, 
or through the need of money, for which the management, having looked 
elsewhere in vain, turns in desperation to the tuition fees which an enlarged 
enrolment brings. If Christian schools are to avoid the making of the 
“‘machine-made” graduate, they can do so only through full provision for 
personal touch with their students, and this can be secured only when the 
institution is set free from dependence upon tuition fees for its very 
existence. 

2. The aim of Christian education in India.—Professor Burton’s opinion 
that it should have primarily in view the upbuilding of the Christian 
church is undoubtedly the right one. The millions of people still untouched 
by the gospel must be reached by the Indian Christians. The new National 
Missionary Society is an illustration of the new spirit which is coming into 
the church. Those who are to carry on an enterprise such as this must 
depend, for years to come, upon the Christian education provided by the 
church of the West. The committee of the N.M.S. in this province, con- 
sisting of eight members, draws six of them from the graduates of a single 
college, and the first three missionaries sent forth by the society had their 
training in the same institution. The Christian school or college has 
another, and, in a sense no less important, work to do. It receives non- 
Christians as students, and aims definitely to bring them individually to 
know the Lord Jesus Christ as the Savior of sinners. The obstacles 
which stand in the way of the public profession of their faith on the part of 
such men are too well known to require description here. Nevertheless, 
individuals here and there are stepping forth from the schools into the 
Christian church, and taking their places as leaders. Few though they 
may be, they are worth far more than all the labor and money that they 
have cost. 

And then there is the mighty influence going forth from every good 
school, removing prejudice, creating kindly feeling toward the Christian 
missionary, preparing men to consider dispassionately the claims of Chris- 
tianity. Much might be said as to the extent to which this influence has 
opened the door to the village preacher, in every corner of the land. But 
this we would emphasize: Great as may be this indirect fruit of the Chris- 
tian college, it can be thus great only when it has its source in a purpose, 
on the part of those who teach, to lead the taught, in so far as may be 
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possible, to the point of full acceptance of Jesus Christ and public acknowl- 
edgment of allegiance to him. 

In concluding these observations I should like to lay stress upon the 
fact that it is only through the Christian college and school that a very 
large section of India’s population can be brought at all into real contact 
with Christian truth. The air is full of anti-Christian argument and 
assertion, some of it imported from the West. Apart from the schoolroom, 
there appears to be no place where the rising generation can be found in 
circumstances such as are favorable to the presentation of the Christian 
side. 

We say, with Professor Burton, Better no school than an inferior one. 
The church of the West surely does not seriously desire her representatives 
to put the message she would give into slipshod, unattractive, inefficient 
conditions. 

It is the conviction of the writer that there is no place on earth where 
there is more urgent need for, or greater promise of, immense results from 
a deliberate determination on the part of the church to occupy the field 
open to her among the educated and educating classes in India. 

J. C. R. Ewrnc 


Lawore, INDIA 
May 24, 1910 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


EGYPT—HER RELIGION AND HER RELATION TO ISRAEL 

This little book? is a publication of a series of six lectures delivered by 
the author at the Collége de France on the Michonis Foundation. Since 
the translation of Erman’s admirable Handbook of Egyptian Religion and 
the publication of Steindorff’s lectures on the same subject, besides Wiede- 
mann’s book, now accessible also in English, one wonders why it was 
considered advisable to translate this book into English. It contains no 
new researches and is a restatement of views long current. The chapters 
each representing a lecture do not attempt a systematic and exhaustive 
development of the subject. What one especially misses is a presentation of 
the development of Egyptian religion as it is discernible in some of the 
fundamental categories like the emergence of an ethical test, or judgment 
in the hereafter as a matter of slow development; or again, the gradual 
growth of solar monotheism. It is due to this lack of coherence in the 
development that one gains no impression of Amenhotep IV’s great religious 
revolution as the culmination of forces long in operation. At the request 
of the translator the author has appended a hastily written note to his 
treatment of this revolution, in which he denies that the movement is mono- 
theistic and seems to consider that the political elements in its origin and 
character must necessarily exclude monotheism. This opinion is especially 
extraordinary in view of the fact that the political elements in this move- 
ment formed one of the strongest forces leading toward a monotheistic 
point of view. It is clear that the author has not correlated the religious, 
political, social, and economic forces operative in that remarkable age. 
The treatment of this unique movement was evidently written upon the 
basis of a few random ideas upon the subject. 

Naturally many differences of opinion are inevitable in treating a 
subject so complicated and difficult, but it is surprising to find, in a sup- 
posedly modern work, a recognition of ‘the work of the Poet Pentaour!” 
Erman showed twenty-five years ago that this alleged ‘‘Poet Pentaour” 
was a scribe, who having made a copy of the Kadesh poem on papyrus, 

t The Old Egyptian Faith. By Edouard Naville, professor of egyptology at the 


University of Geneva. Translated by Colin Campbell, M.A., D.D. New York: 
Putnam; London: Williams & Norgate, 1909. 321 pages. 
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merely signed his name as copyist, but not as author. The survival of the 
old view in spite of Erman’s demonstration, illustrates the general character 
of the material in the book. 


This essay? is a serious effort to deal with the historical documents 
bearing on the relation between Israel and Egypt during the age of the 
Hebrew monarchies. It is, therefore, concerned with a period later than 
that treated in Doctor Daniel Vélter’s book,3 of which a new edition has 
just appeared. It is in method totally different, also, from the essay of 
Doctor Viélter. In spirit and method it is carefully historical and furnishes a 
valuable summary of the evidence available and of the conclusions which 
may be drawn from these materials. The book will stand as an exceedingly 
useful survey of the question treated.+ 

The reviewer cannot withold a general criticism on both of these books, 
namely, that neither such an essay as Doctor Vilter’s brochure, devoted to 
the patriarchal stories, nor even an excellent political survey like that of 
Doctor Alt, really penetrates to the heart of the problem. A careful survey 
of Palestine from the beginning, based on Egyptian historical documents 
and the excavations in Palestine is, it seems to the reviewer, the only method 
for determining the age, the extent, the character, and the effect of Egyptian 
influence on Hebrew life. The fundamental fact with which none of the 
modern treatments of this subject has, as yet, reckoned, is that the Hebrews 
on entering Palestine inherited bodily the Canaanitish civilization already 
firmly rooted in the soil. That Canaanitish civilization was already at that 
time saturated through and through, with Egyptian civilization and espe- 
cially with Egyptian religion and Egyptian industries as the excavations 
have shown. It was such a civilization as this, then, thoroughly colored by 
the civilization of Egypt and embodying many Egyptian elements, which 
the Hebrews found in Palestine and adopted there. That this fact is not at 


2 Israel und Aegypten. Die Politischen Beziehungen der Kénige von Israel und 
Juda zu den Pharaonen nach den Quellen untersucht. Von Lic. Theol. Albrecht Alt, 
Priyatdozent in Greifswald. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. 104 pages. M. 3.40. 

3 Aegypten und die Bibel, Leiden 1909. 4th ed., which the writer has just reviewed 
in the American Journal of Semitic Languages, April 1910. 

4 Dr. Alt’s reference to the Greek inscription of Psamtik II at Abu Simbel (p. 89 
note), as alleged to belong to Psamtik I by W. Max Miiller (Egy ptol. Researches, 22 f. 
may be supplemented. Miiller bases his conclusion on an inscription at Karnak, 
stated by him to demonstrate a campaign of Psamtik I in Nubia. This Karnak 
inscription as published by Miller himself (ibid., pl. 12) contains only the name of 
Psamtik II, and nowhere refers to Psamtik I. Homer certainly must have been 


nodding. 
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first evident in the Hebrew literature as inherited by us is due to the further 
fact that Hebrew literature is of late origin, arising at a time when Palestine 
was under the political domination of Assyria and Babylonia. But the 
civilization, which in earliest times stamped such fundamental customs as 
circumcision on the religions of Palestine, left other though more elusive 
evidences of its influence there; and there can be no question that these can 
be discerned in Hebrew literature in far greater measure than has hitherto 
been recognized. 

Incidentally it might be added that, as the excavations have again 
shown, the fundamental mistake in modern treatments of foreign influences 
in Palestine is in the conclusion that Babylonian influence entered Palestine 
at an early date—a conclusion due solely to the presence of cuneiform writing 
in Palestine in the fifteenth century, B.c.; but cuneiform writing was by no 
means solely the possession of Babylonia in this age, a fact which has 
recently been properly emphasized by Doctor Luckenbill (see Biblical 
World, XXXV, 101 ff.). The writer hopes to take up this whole question 
more fully in a later issue of this journal. 


James Henry BREASTED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ISAIAH NEWLY TRANSLATED 


The Book of Isaiah deserves the closest and most searching study. 
In recent years it has been the object of the careful and conscientious 
investigations of such recognized authorities as Cheyne, Duhm, Marti on 
the text and commentary, and Gunkel and Gressmann on eschatology 
and archaeology. These scholars have contributed a great fund of valuable 
material to the better understanding of this book—material that must 
be reckoned with by every subsequent worker in this field. 

Mr. Box’s work’ is the fruitage of seven years’ (1897-1904) teaching 
in Merchant Taylor’s School, London. Its aim, as stated by Dr. Driver 
who writes for it a prefatory note, is to help English readers in the study 
of the great collection of the prophecies, which bears the name of Isaiah. 
The text is wholly in English and where Hebrew or other words are intro- 
duced they appear only in transliterated form, and usually in parentheses. 

Some of the characteristic features of the book are the following: 

1. The author presents the readers with a new translation, or one almost 
wholly new, based on a carefully renovated text, a text which, according to 

t The Book of Isaiah; Translated from a Text Revised in accordance with the 


Results of Recent Criticism. By G. H. Box, M.A. New York: Macmillan, 1909. 
xv+365 pages. $2.25. 
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the conservative results of modern criticism, has been purged of glosses 
and has been emended so as to bring out the full meaning of the original. 
All such variations from the Received Text are mentioned in the footnotes, 
thus allowing the scholar to pass upon the matter for himself. 

2. One of the confusing things for readers of Isaiah is the jumbled-up 
condition of the prophecies. Before the book can be read intelligibly it 
must be arranged in a kind of chronological or thought-order. The author 
has articulated the whole book into sections with brief but comprehensive 
headings, which give the pith of each section and its purpose, and some- 
times more than a page of introduction, both preceding the translation. 

3. The footnotes are a welcome kind of apparatus even to English 
readers, for they give the sources of the variations of the substance of the 
translation as we know it, from the Authorized and Revised versions. 
Authorities are cited everywhere, both scholars and versions, as the bases 
for the new translations of the author. 

4. The lack of interest so often manifested in the study of the prophets 
is due in large part to ignorance of the historical background of the proph- 
ecies. Mr. Box has taken special care to present quite full historical 
introductions to the separate sections, and thus to prepare the reader 
for the condensed and often broken utterances of the prophet. 

5. Another feature of the book, and one which is quite largely success- 
ful, is the reproduction of the rhythmical forms of the original prophecies. 
Some of Isaiah’s, as of other prophets’ utterances, were written in metrical 
form, and their beauty and grace is greatly enhanced for the English reader 
if such form is represented in the manner of printing. 

6. Types are useful in displaying on the printed page the sources of 
the prophecies. The author makes this plan do valuable service, especially 
in chaps. 40-66—by printing in type of different fonts, the translations of the 
various sources. 

Taking these features together we discover that Mr. Box has made two 
notable contributions to the elucidation of Isaiah: (1) a new and fresh 
translation, which is both alive and modern in its spirit, and (2) he has 
arranged it in a literary form that brings out its beauty and its force. Not 
that he has not contributed other things of value. His other features are a 
result of a study of the prevailing views of the leading exegetes of Isaiah 
today, with just enough of the personal equation in them to reveal a certain 
kind of independence of the author. His remarks show him to be a master 
of the literature on the subject, as well as an expert in handling the original 
texts. 

It would be ungracious in so limited a space to point out some of the 
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very few passages where his translation seems to fall a little beneath the 
noble dignity of the book. 

In the arrangement of the material of the book the author usually 
adopts a position which commends itself and has for its sponsors some of 
the chief workers on the work. In 10:5~15, he endeavors to take a middle 
ground between 711 (Cheyne), the date of the siege of Ashdod, and 7o1, 
the invasion of Sennacherib. It would, doubtless, be safer to locate this 
event just before Sennacherib’s invasion, immediately in connection with 
Judah’s negotiations with Egypt, and as a warning to the Egyptian party 
that their league with Egypt will not stand in the face of a coming campaign 
of the Assyrian hosts. Chaps. 40-55 are designated ‘‘ Deutero-Isaiah,” 
and 56-66, ‘‘Trito-Isaiah,” the latter after the views of Duhm and Marti. 
It is with difficulty that he, as well as his predecessors, can construct a 
theory that will explain at all satisfactorily the distinctively pre-exilic 
coloring of 56:9—57:13. Only by a violent wrenching of the text can one 
find in these verses a description of the religious conditions pictured in 
Malachi. Furthermore, this section is a disturbing element in the so-called 
unity of Part III, and in any arrangement of this Trito-Isaiah deserves 
to be placed alone either in an appendix to this part or better to Part I. 

Three appendices follow the main body of the book on, (1) three 
messianic passages, 7:14-16; 9:1-6, and 11:1-9; (2) some geographical 
allusions; (3) some additional notes. It is a pity that the book does not 
contain an index of chapters and verses, for its unprecedented shifting 
and transferring and transposing of sections, subsections, and verses makes 
it very difficult to find readily any special passage. Such an index would 
greatly enhance its value as a reference book on Isaiah. Two good maps 
will be useful to the student. Ira MAURICE PRICE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PRE-CHRISTIAN JEWISH ETHICS 

This volume,’ published without date, but, judged by internal evidence, 
belonging to the year 1909, deals with three centuries of Jewish apocryphal 
literature, viz., from 200 B.C. to 100 A.D. The author does not discuss 
critical questions, but, taking the various writings from the hands of the 
critical student of the text, he subjects them to an examination with regard 
to their ethical content. His method is to interrogate the various documents 
one after another in regard to four subjects, viz., the moral ideal, moral 
evil, the will, and moral sanctions. This makes it necessary to take up 


tThe Ethics of Jewish Apocryphal Literature. By H. Maldwyn Hughes, B.A., 
D.D. (Lond.). London: Culley. x+340 pages. 5s. 
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‘each writing four times. If this treatment gives to the volume here and 
there a certain quality of fragmentariness, it also has the practical value 
of enabling the reader to get at the moral teaching of any particular writing, 
as far as that comes under any of the four chosen heads, with ease. 

The author appreciates the importance of tracing the relation between 
the ethics of the apocryphal literature and the ethics of the Old Testament, 
* and also the importance of noting how Jewish thought was influenced by 
Greek philosophy. Along both these lines his book contains evidence of 
thoughtful reading. 

The value of the volume is somewhat impaired by what seems to us a 
wrong date for the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, ethically one of the 
most important writings of the group which the volume discusses. Follow- 
ing Charles, and not informing the reader that there is any other critical 
view worthy of consideration, the author ascribes the Testaments to the last 
years of John Hyrcanus (109-106 B.c.). Naturally, then, he is impressed by 
the resemblances between this writing and the words of Jesus. The 
injunction to brotherly love and forgiveness, the coupling together of the 
command to love God with the command to love the fellow-man, the idea 
of laying up treasure in heaven, and the striking passage from the testament 
of Joseph: 

I was beset with hunger, and the Lord himself nourished me; 
I was alone, and God comforted me; 

I was sick, and the Lord visited me; 

I was in prison, and my God showed favor unto me— 


these and other passages are said to show “a depth of moral inwardness 
closely akin to the spirit of the New Testament.” But if this book was 
written, or interpolated and edited, in the latter part of the first Christian 
century (so Schiirer, and, apparently, Fairweather), then the significance 
of this ethical strain is quite different. It would seem that in a case like 
this the author might well have informed his readers that the critical view 
which he followed is by no means certainly established. 


GEORGE HoLtitrey GILBERT 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


A NEW EDITION OF GESENIUS’ DICTIONARY 


The fifteenth edition* of Gesenius’ Hebrew and Aramaic Dictionary 
comes just five years after the preceding one. In bulk it presents an increase 

t Wilhelm Gesenius’ Hebrdisches und Aramdisches Handworterbuch iber das 
Alte Testament, in Verbindung mit Prof. Dr. H. Zimmern, Prof. Dr. W. Max Miller u. 
Dr. O. Weber bearbeitet von Dr. Frants Buhl. Fiinfzehnte Auflage. Leipzig: F. C. 
W. Vogel, 1910. xvii+1006 pages. M. 18. 
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of seventy-five pages, which restores it almost to the dimensions of the 
thirteenth edition. This new revision follows the lines laid down in the 
fourteenth and is an advance upon that only to the extent that it incorpo- 
rates the gleanings from the discoveries and philological discussions of the 
last five years. The main sources of the new materials are the Aramaic 
papyri found at Elephantine, Brockelmann’s Vergleichende Grammatik 
der Semitischen Sprache, Musil’s Arabia Petraea, and Smend’s edition of 
the Hebrew text of Sirach. Many new names appear also in the list of 
references. Is the fact that so few authorities other than German appear 
in the list wholly explicable upon the basis of German superiority in the 
realm of scholarly research, or is it due in part to a certain provincialism 
in German scholarship? A careful study of the pages of this lexicon 
would convince the skeptic that great progress in being made in the work 
of Hebrew lexicography and that this is largely due to the illumination 
that comes from the study of the related dialects. It is certainly true of 
the Hebraist that he who knows only Hebrew does not know Hebrew as he 
ought. Two new names appear upon the title-page of this edition, viz., 
W. Max Miiller, who has revised the citations from Egyptian, and O. 
Weber, who has drawn upon the dialects of South Arabia for their con- 
tribution. Professor Buhl is to be heartily congratulated upon his success 
in keeping this standard work fully abreast of the progress of modern 
philology. Within the limits of space and price set by the character of 
such a book, it is hard to see how anything on the whole more complete 
and satisfactory than this work could be achieved. The explanation of 
proper names is a desideratum that might be supplied with relatively 
slight increase of space. 

Attention may be directed to the following matters in the line of addenda 
et corrigenda. P. 12, under J3"IN, Assyr. dartku, “a piece of money” 
(Strassm. Nabonidus, 1013, 26) should be cited.—P. 2474, 1. 4, 1. Mi. 7:18.— 
P. 788, ra) is better derived from 93%, “‘he was like, or equal,” as was 
pointed out by B. Halper in AJSL, XXIV, 366-69.—P. 2588, s.v. yn, 
Chr. Johnston (JAOS, XXIX, 226) suggests a connection with Assyr. 
harapu, “to abound.”—P. 287), 1. 18, the pronunciation ‘‘Jehovah” was 
current as early as the fourteenth century A.D., as has been shown by 
G. F. Moore in his instructive article on the subject in Old Testament and 
Semitic Studies in Memory of William Rainey Harper (1908), which might 
have been cited here and in many other connections throughout this dic- 
tionary —P. 565), s.v. DOD 2) a) may be listed I Macc. 14:41, “Simon 
should be their leader and High Priest forever, until there should arise 
a faithful prophet,” which furnishes an instructive example of the limita- 
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tion of the period designated by O5°9 —P. 648a, s.v. ‘VRB , add Pilp. Impf. 
“JZELO"1, Job 16:12."—P. 712b, s.v. Vp, cf. Assyr. gananu, “coil, 
curl ‘up,” as suggested by Chr. Johnston, op. cit., pp. 224 £.—P. 770b, s.v. 
Bn", cf. Assyr. ratamu, “wrap, bind,” as cited by Muss-Arnolt’s Concise 
Dictionary.—P. 796a, 1. 14, 1. Ez. 16:53.—P. 876), s.v. IL FIN, 1. “Pi. 
impf. 936", m. d. acc. besingen Ri. 5:11; Pi. inf. nisn> Ri. 11:40, 
u.s.w.”—P, 885), s.v. FIN, 1. Mi. 2:12. 


Joun MERLIN Powis SMITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS 

Feine' regards New Testament theology as a historical rather than a 
dogmatic discipline. Its chief task is to expound the religious thoughts 
and presuppositions of Jesus and of the New Testament writers. But it is 
not merely a historical inquiry; it has important bearings on the religion of 
modern times. Since the Bible has been and remains the principal source 
of religious inspiration, the content of early Christianity is in the opinion 
of Feine especially significant for the present. Consequently he briefly 
indicates in different parts of his work the significance of the early Christian 
thought, and more especially that of Jesus, for modern religion. While 
the reader may not always agree with these suggestions—and he is not likely 
to do so unless he thinks in terms of the Hegelian absolute—he will be glad 
to have a New Testament theology which in the main makes the religious 
life of historical individuals its starting-point. 

The New Testament books are viewed critically. Not all the letters 
ascribed to Paul are considered equally valuable as sources for the apostle’s 
thought, and the synoptic gospels are assumed to be the chief source of histor- 
ical information about Jesus. Even here theological interests were early at 
work, soone must recognize a theology of ““Mark,” of “Matthew,” of “Luke.” 
The two-source theory of synoptic tradition is followed, and even Mark is 
thought to be composite. Feine’s discussion of the sources is extremely 
brief, and so far as the problem of determining Jesus’ thought is concerned, 
altogether inadequate. Passages from the synoptics are cited seemingly 
without reference to a critical judgment regarding their place in the gospel 
tradition. The scientific value of this part of the work suffers considerably 
by this defect in the method. The author is at his best in his study of 
Paul to which he gives almost one half his entire space. 

Only a few of the conclusions on some of the more important points 

t Theologie des Neuen Testaments. Von P. Feine. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. 
xii+714 pages. M. 12.50. 
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can be mentioned here. Jesus’ faith in God is made the starting-point for 
a study of Jesus’ thought. His belief in his messiaship rested on this 
unique relation to God; ‘‘Because Jesus is the Son he recognizes God as 
the Father,” ‘Jesus’ messianic consciousness has its roots solely in his 
unique religio-ethical relation to God” (47, 71). And yet Jesus expected 
to return on the clouds in the near future. He called himself the Son of 
Man, taking the term from Dan. 7:13, and he used it to express both the 
idea of his future divine lordship and his present earthly humility. His 
conception of the kingdom of God was not restricted to one main idea; it 
was both the “‘Gottesherrschaft” and the “Reich Gottes”; also both 
“gift” and “‘reward,” both “present” and“‘future.” But its consumma- 
tion was to come about by a mighty act of God on this earth terminating 
the present world-age. After a brief discussion of the ethics of Jesus, Feine 
asks, Has Jesus any abiding significance? He has, and it is to be found 
in the religious experience possible to us through belief in him. In his 
person God draws near to us, he is the supreme expression of the will of 
God to men, he alone is man and at the same time God. But what he is 
and what he brings can be experienced only by one who yields to him in 
fulness of faith. 

The uniqueness of Paul’s place in Christianity is recognized, yet he is 
in no sense its real founder. Paul did not even create the universalistic 
element in the new faith; that appeared in the person and preaching of 
Jesus, though Paul recognized it much more keenly than the other apostles 
did. While he was the greatest thinker of ancient Christianity, enriching 
his theology by contributions from Judaism as well as from the Greek world, 
his work was a real historical development from, and expansion of, the 
faith that previously existed among believers. Nor was Paul chiefly a 
systematic theologian; he was pre-eminently a strong religious personality 
inspired by faith in Jesus. 

The third main line of New Testament theology, that of the Fourth 
Gospel, is thought to be the work of a personal follower of Jesus—the 
critical difficulties here are quite ignored—who wrote not to relate history 
but to interpret Jesus to the Greek world which Christianity was beginning 
toconquer. In this important particular John’s thinking surpassed that of 
Paul: Jesus was seen to be the perfect revelation of the Father, the giver 
of eternal life. This is the climax of early theology; and it seems to be, 
for Feine, the secret of Jesus’ significance for all time. For the modern 
Christian world it is the experience of this new life that constitutes the 
deepest reality in religion, “‘and the ultimate source of this religion is the 
person of Jesus who has brought humanity this new life.” 
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It follows from this that the author’s inadequate discussion of Jesus’ own 
thinking is all the more unfortunate. If we take the composite picture of 
the first three evangelists who are admittedly advocates of the new faith 
rather than unbiased historians, we can have no real assurance that this is 
the true picture of Jesus’ personality or that it portrays the real content of 
his mission. Yet it seems to be the feeling of the author that the witness of 
the disciples’ faith is sufficient; ‘‘we can no longer see Jesus save with the 
eye of faith of the oldest disciples” (14). And yet we are to make full surren- 
der of faith to him on this ground. Is Christianity then only a noble type 
of hero worship ? 


In Spitta’s discussion of Jesus’ attitude toward heathen missions,? the 
entire gospel tradition on this subject is reviewed. The material is handled 
in a strictly critical and historical manner. Many passages which, as they 
now stand, approve of gentle evangelization are found to be later features 
of the tradition. Such, for example, appear in the apocalyptic discourse, 
in remarks about the final judgment, in the account of the healing of the 
centurion’s servant, in Jesus’ words to the disciples about fasting, in 
certain parables like the invitation to the feast, the vineyard keeper, the 
tares and wheat, the fish net, the mustard seed, salt and light; also in the 
use of certain Old Testament citations, in the story of the anointing at 
Bethany, and in the centurion’s confession after the crucifixion that Jesus 
was the son of God. These conclusions are reached by a critical com- 
parison of the synoptists, and the form of tradition preserved in Luke is 
often thought to be the more original. Jesus’ command to evangelize the 
world (Matt. 26:16-20) is found to be of later origin. 

On the other hand, some passages in the first three gospels, usually 
taken to imply the definite exclusion of heathen missions by Jesus, would 
not be so interpreted by Spitta. When Jesus said to the heathen woman, 
“‘let the children first be fed,” he was not referring to his ministry to Israel; 
he meant that she should let his disciples finish their meal without disturb- 
ance. His advice against giving holy things to dogs and against casting 
pearls before swine has reference not to the heathen but to false teachers. 
“Go not into any way of the gentiles,” etc., is practical advice for the 
immediate activity of the disciples and should not be taken as evidence of 
Jesus’ intention to limit his entire work to this narrow sphere; and if he 
said that the kingdom should come before they completed this task and that 
they should sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel, it does 

2 Jesus und die Heidenmission. Von F. Spitta. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1909. 
vit+116 pages. M. 3.50. 
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not necessarily follow that he thought no work was to be done outside of 
Israel and that other than Israelites would not enter the kingdom. 

Jesus’ attitude is seen best in his own activity, and in his conception of 
the gospel. He was personally interested in the welfare of non-Jews and 
by his emphasis on universalism he implicitly included them in the mes- 
sianic salvation. They were among the crowds that heard him preach, 
they were included in the prophet’s conception of Israel’s mission and 
Jesus had actually worked on gentile soil. True, his activity was confined 
mostly to Jewish territory and his interest was mainly in his own people 
but his thought of God’s favor for all men and his preaching about universal 
human brotherhood found a perfectly natural expression in his desire to 
bring both Jews and non-Jews to a knowledge of salvation. We are not 
to think that heathen missions as a theoretical problem, or the question of 
the Jews’ rejection in favor of gentile converts, ever entered Jesus’ mind. 
These questions were the distinctive product of the apostolic age. But 
in actual practice he sought the salvation of gentiles, and the very content 
of his message made it a missionary gospel. 

This conclusion stands in sharp contrast with some current opinions 
on this subject. It rejects, on the one hand, the traditional idea that 
missions are grounded primarily in Jesus’ direct command to his disciples 
after his resurrection, and, on the other, the position held by Harnack for 
example, that Jesus distinctly excluded the gentiles from his range of vision. 
If Spitta’s contention is right, and it will not be easy to set aside the general 
conclusion which his thoroughly critical presentation of the material is 
made to establish, the missionary idea in Christianity is not merely a 
feature added by way of supplement; it expresses the very spirit of Jesus’ 
own life and work. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


TWO NEW WORKS ON THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


Professor Bacon’s work! in New Testament criticism reminds one more 
and more of Professor Cheyne’s in Old Testament research; there is the 
same combination of literary scholarship with spiritual earnestness, the 
same faculty of imaginative power in dealing alike with the details of the 
text and with the broader constructions, or rather reconstruction, of the 
history, the same restless examination of tradition. The present volume 

t The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate. A series of essays on problems con- 
cerning the origin and value of the anonymous writings attributed to the apostle John. 
By Benjamin Wisner Bacon, D.D., LL.D. New York: Moffatt, Yard & Co., 1910. 
xii+544 pages. $4. 
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is a fresh example of his indefatigable activity. It consists, in part, of 
articles contributed to American and British periodicals, which have been 
recast in order to form, with other essays, a coherent statement of the 
author’s attitude toward modern criticism upon the Fourth Gospel. The 
conclusion which his paper conveys is that the gospel is not an apostolic 
first-hand witness to Jesus but a reinterpretation of Jesus in the light of 
Paulinism as that appeared to a later generation at Ephesus. The anony- 
mous author or theologos was some elderly Hellenistic Jew with philosophic 
predilections like those of the Ephesian teacher to whom Justin Martyr 
was indebted. He was neither John the presbyter nor John the apostle. 
After him came one editor who added the last chapter to the gospel and 
recast the letter with the double object of identifying the beloved disciple 
and the son of Zebedee and of adjusting the Asiatic or Pauline tradition 
to the Petrine tradition of Syria and Rome. This editor was a contem- 
porary of Papias and Justin, probably a Roman, who believed that John 
the apostle had written the Apocalypse in Patmos and therefore attributed 
to him the anonymous gospel as well. Since the subsequent tradition of 
the church was assisted by this erroneous idea of R, the redactor, it follows 
that the way to regain a right view of the gospel is to discard the letter 
with its claim of an apostolic and historical witness, and to take the original 
gospel as Theologos, its author, wrote it 

Theologos, as we have called him, merges his own testimony completely in 
that of the church. The purest and loftiest Paulinism is reacting from the 
unbridled fancy of gnosticism toward the historic tradition of the church, but 
without the surrender of Pauline liberty in the spirit. Space does not here permit 
the demonstration how far below this level is that of the redactor, who, by his 
additions and readjustments, particularly in the appendix, has sought to harness 
this eagle to the wingless creatures of synoptic tradition (463). 


Such is the main thesis of the book. In four parts, which occasionally 
overlap one another, the author presents it from various points of view, 
controversial and constructive. 

The main conclusions of Part I (‘‘The External Evidence,” 17-154) 
are that the tradition of Irenaeus about the Asiatic apostles and elders is 
incorrect, and that John the apostle suffered early martyrdom at the hands 
of the Jews. The latter point is persuasively argued (127 f.), except that 
Professor Bacon has tried ingeniously but quite unconvincingly to connect 
the two witnesses of Rev. 12:1-13 with James and John, whom the 
apocalyptist is said to view as the Christian embodiment of Moses and 
Elijah in the original tradition. In Luke 9:51-56, “‘to the evangelist 
at least the spirit rebuked is not so much that of the historical Elijah 
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which it would not have occurred to any of our gospel writers to question; 
but (unless we greatly err) he sees rebuked in it the vindictive spirit of 
Rev. 11:1-13” (140-41). The parallel, I confess, seems forced, and the 
whole construction rather fanciful. The red martyrdom interpretation of 
Mark 10:39 is strong enough to stand without a buttress of this kind. 
Professor Bacon pays more attention to the Apocalypse than several recent 
writers on the Fourth Gospel have troubled to do; he rightly recognizes 
the significance of its evidence, instead of discussing it briefly like Canon 
Sanday and Dr. James Drummond. But in the chapter devoted to this 
problem, which opens Part II, he minimizes unduly the indorsement of 
the Apocalypse by Papias and Justin. Whether the indorsement was 
right or wrong, it is surely hypercritical to suggest that it need not have 
indorsed a belief in John’s residence in Asia Minor or authorship (159). 
Professor Bacon’s interest in maintaining this seems to be his disinclination 
to allow that John the presbyter? had any residence in Asia Minor. Since 
the only other John was martyred long before the date (Domitianic) of 
the Apocalypse, it follows that the latter is pseudonymous, chaps. 1-3 and 
22:8-21 being added for the purpose of claiming the Palestinian prophecy 
(cf. chaps. 4-22:7) for the apostle. This literary fiction was ‘“‘the true 
starting-point” (183) of the legend of the apostle John’s residence in Asia 
Minor. Apart from other objections to this theory, the impossibility of 
detaching chaps. 1-3 from the original nucleus of the Apocalypse seems to 
one final. Besides, some definite starting-point is wanted for the Johannine 
tradition. The latter is more reasonably approached as the partial result 
of confusion between the two Johns than as a series of literary errors. 

The appendix to the Fourth Gospel is dated at Rome ca. 150 A.D.;_ it 
claims the authorship for John, who is identified with the beloved disciple, 
and from this point the growth of the Johannine legend proceeds apace, 
through Irenaeus and the Muratorian Canon. ‘The assertions of Irenaeus 
and his contemporary supporters of the fourfold gospel simply reverberate 
with natural enlargements those which had previously been embodied by 
redactors and revisors in the substance of the instrumentum Johanneum” 
(268). 

Part III (‘On the Indirect Internal Evidence,” 273-439) outlines a 
positive view of the gospel as a Pauline restatement of the evangelic tradi- 
tion. The estimate of Paulinism as indifferent to the historic Jesus does 
not strike one as adequate, however; it is not easy to understand the 
author’s connection between the “beloved disciple” and Gal. 2:20; and 

2 He will only allow a bare possibility that John the presbyter was the author of the 


Palestinian nucleus of the Apocalypse. But II and III John, as well as the Apocalypse, 
may well be his. 
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the discoverer of Paulinism in the Fourth Gospel as in Mark is pushed to 
almost uncritical extremes. The discussion of the topography and chro- 
nology (385 f.) is “far from denying all relation with Judaea and Perea to 
the entire unknown period of thirty or forty years before the beginning of 
the ministry” (410), but it might safely have yielded more to the agree- 
ment of Weizsicker and Spitta; Spitta’s predilection for Luke has always 
to be discounted, but Weizsicker’s Untersuchungen are of permanent value 
in this regard. The general view of the gospel outlined in the present 
volume as in the recent English works of Dr. Abbott, Dr. Forbes, Pro- 
fessor Scott, and Dr. James Drummond, seems likely before long to become 
the prevailing conception; one is all the more anxious therefore that it 
should be so stated as to do justice to the element of historical tradition 
which Zahn and Lepin, among others, have re-emphasized in the wake 
of Weizsicker. The first and last chapters of Part IV serve to show how 
alive Professor Bacon is to the religious interests? of the gospel; they sum 
up irenically the main conclusions which are defended at the point of the 
bayonet in the foregoing pages. Two chapters, sandwiched between them, 
are devoted to the literary analysis of the gospel, a province in which the 
author has already distinguished himself. The publication of Spitta’s 
new volume is one of many signs which indicate that the last word is far 
from having been spoken on this matter. 

The form of the book, which is partly composed of criticisms directed 
against contemporary scholars and partly occupied by independent dis- 
cussions, does not make it altogether easy reading, and a brief notice like 
this does no manner of justice to the width of its range. If it had been 
compressed, it would have made a more definite impression; also, if it 
had been less clever, it might have been more convincing. Still, the tone 
of sincerity which characterizes its scholarship may win for it a hearing 
in circles when its views prove unacceptable. Certainly no student in any 
school will fail to find its pages teeming with suggestions and bristling with 
acute criticisms. 


James Morratt 
BROuGHTY FERRY, SCOTLAND 


Spitta’s qualifications as a keen and subtle critic are well known. Few 
scholars have a more masterly command of the extra-canonical literature 
of the period and sphere of thought adjacent to the New Testament, from 
which to draw illuminating parallels. Few even of German scholars have 


3 In his preface he recognizes that “the assailant of the traditional authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel has no real success unless he can obtain a hearing from men pro- 
foundly interested in the cause of revealed religion.” 
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so keen a sense for subtle distinctions and shades of difference in thought, 
whereby to establish differences of origin in writings traditionally handed 
down as units. The former quality appears (along with a certain dis- 
position toward the erratic and paradoxical apt to accompany genius, but 
not reassuring to the sober-minded) in our author’s earlier championship 
of the authenticity of Second Peter at the expense of First Peter, and of 
the non-Christian origin of James. It appears to better advantage in his 
discussion of Hermas and his comparison of ‘‘the Testament of Job and 
the New Testament.” His capacity for keen and subtle analysis of docu- 
ments has been shown in earlier attempts to distinguish sources and 
redactional material in Revelation, Acts, and Romans. 

Several of the writings just referred to are contained in the three-volume 
work, issued in separate parts at intervals since 1893, entitled Zur Geschichte 
und Litteratur des Urchristenthums (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht). 

It was in the first issue of this publication, in 1893, that Spitta came 
forward as one of the first and boldest to assail the traditional unity of 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, under the title Unordnungen im Texte 
des Vierten Evangeliums. He has a right, now, in his fuller treatment of 
the question,4 to complain that Schwartz and Wellhausen, who since 1907 
have given the weight of their great authority to a hypothesis of supple- 
mentation, take no notice whatever of their predecessors in the field. It 
is even worse when the critical world acts as if the discovery had now 
been made for the first time that the Fourth Gospel is far from being the 
‘seamless coat” which Tiibingen critics declared it; whereas Spitta is 
able to enumerate no less than eighteen New Testament scholars besides 
himself who during the last half-century have been protesting with all their 
might against this doctrine, largely in independence of one another.’ 

The present work opens with a definite presentation of results in a 
translation of the gospel so arranged that the portion regarded by Spitta 
as the authentically Johannine Grundschrift stands at the head of the 
page; underneath, in smaller type, appears the rest, a second source of 
unknown origin, interspersed with the editorial additions and comments 
set in italic. The argument in support of this analysis occupies the remain- 
ing 466 pages of the book. This method has the advantage of perfect 
clearness and definiteness. For the author it has the disadvantage of 
throwing into strongest light that which to most readers will seem his 

4 Das Johannes-Evangelium als Quelle der Geschichte Jesu. Von Friedrich 
Spitta. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1910. xlvii+466 pages. M. 15. 


5 Spitta, who includes the present writer in his list, might well have added Profes- 
sors E, D. Burton ef Chicago, and C. A. Briggs of New York, a total, himself included, 
of twenty-one. 
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weakest side, a preoccupation with his own working hypothesis so intense 
as scarcely to admit the possibility of any other interpretation of the phe- 
nomena. This is all the less likely to prove convincing because the form 
which Spitta’s working hypotheses seem almost fatally foreordained to 
assume is of the ABC type. His analyses usually result as follows: 
(x) an earlier, presumably authentic, Grundschrift, A; (2) an inferior 
second source, B; (3) an “undistributed middle,” C, assignable to the 
editor or redactor. Too many results of this kind tend to make the reader 
suspect that the success of Pentateuch analysis has turned the heads of 
the New Testament critics. A travesty is easily framed stating the matter 
about as follows: The problem consists in attaching the largest possible 
proportion of the unobjectionable material to A, and the objectionable to 
B, while A at least is allowed to show no acquaintance with B, and both 
appear to advance by fairly complete and logical sequence toward dis- 
tinctive ideals. Nothing must go to C that can be made to fit in at any 
point of A or B; brief clauses found wholly intractable may be assigned 
to the editor. So stated the process bears a strong resemblance to ingen- 
ious self-delusion. 

Anyone who attempts the process, like the ingenious caricaturist Carl 
Hesedamm, will find however (if his material be really a literary unit) that 
plausible results are not easy to obtain on these conditions. And Spitta’s 
results are always plausible—so plausible that even the reader who rejects 
the reconstruction, yes, even the compilation theory as a whole, if truly un- 
biased and scientifically patient, will acknowledge that “‘there is some- 
thing in it.” In fact there is so much in it that the student of this most 
vital, and at the same time most intricate and complex problem of New 
Testament criticism, will be apt to advance at least to the theory of supple- 
mentation. He will be inexcusable if he fails ‘to examine and carefully 
weigh the arguments of Spitta, one of the subtlest, most brilliant, most 
erratic of New Testament scholars. He will be amply repaid, even if 
unconvinced. 


B. W. Bacon 
Yate Divinity ScHOOL 


NEw Haven, Conn. 


THE WORLD OF SPIRITS IN THE FAITH OF PAUL 
The thought of primitive Christianity regarding angels, demons, and 
Satan was long for science if not an unexplored country, at least an unob- 
served one. The first great scientific investigation into Paul’s thought 
concerning spirits was Everling’s Paulinische Angelologie and Démonologie, 
which appeared in 1888. He showed on the basis of apocryphal and 
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pseudepigraphic literature that the spirit-world of primitive Christianity 
was not to be divided primarily by ethical qualities—by the distinction of 
good and bad. The present work" carries the investigation farther. In 
addition to many specific instances in which the author comes to conclusions 
differing from Everling’s the following are respects in which this work 
claims to mark an advance: 

1. Everling used rabbinic material only now and then. Our author em- 
phasizes the influence of Paul’s rabbinic training and digs into the mine of 
Talmudic and Midrash literature. Being of later literary origin this mate- 
rial must be used cautiously, but the author thinks that its exclusion is 
unjustifiable. 

2. It is not sufficient that the historian relate the ideas of Paul to those 
of his time and environment—that he find parallels and analogies. Our 
author attempts always to trace the thought of Paul to its origin, to deter- 
mine its source in the Old Testament, in the thought-world of late Judaism, 
or in the ideas of Hellenism. 

3. The ultimate aim of the author is to set forth the significance of 
Paul’s ideas about spirits for his religious faith—to relate his beliefs regard- 
ing the spirit-world to his whole religious and theological thought. There 
is an especial significance for eschatology and Christology. The third 
section of the book is entitled “Origin and Significance of Paul’s Con- 
ceptions of Spirits,” and is naturally the most interesting part. We may add 
that the author notes in his preface that the religionsgeschichilichen pub- 
lications of the last two decades have made possible his work. 

The sources are the four Haupibriefe, the Epistle to the Philippians, and 
also First Thessalonians. Second Thessalonians is accepted with reserve, 
the question of its genuineness not being regarded by the author as settled. 
A study of these letters forms the first section of the book. The letter to 
Philemon has nothing touching the problem. With Colossians and Ephe- 
sians the question of genuineness is so closely bound up with the problem 
of angelology that to these epistles and the problems peculiar to them a 
special investigation is devoted, which forms the second section of the book: 
“Christ and the Spirits.” Dibelius is disposed to admit the Pauline 
authorship of Colossians and to deny that of Ephesians, and he thinks that 
his investigations point toward the solution of this question. That the 
Pastoral Epistles in their present form are not genuine is presupposed, 
but for the sake of completeness they are not omitted. 

The grouping of the spirits in classes in the third section is especially 

t Die Geisterwelt im Glauben des Paulus. Von Martin Dibelius. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1909. v+250 pages. M. 7. 
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valuable. Linguistic and other material is given in supplements, so as 
not to burden the main text. Many of the footnotes are illuminating. 
The author has a genuine enthusiasm for his subject and has produced a 
highly satisfactory book. 


Joun C. GRANBERY 
Parier!, W. Va. 


THE ORIGIN OF NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS 


In this discussion‘ the author has two problems in mind: the relation of 
Mark to the First and Third Gospels, and the question of Mark’s sources. 
By an examination of the Second Gospel section by section Goguel con- 
cludes that Mark in practically its present form was used in the composition 
of Matthew and Luke. The more difficult question of Mark’s source 
materials is decided in favor of the composite theory. To give an illustra- 
tion in detail, it is held that in the account of the Passion the evangelist 
drew upon five sources of information: (1) The story of Peter’s denial, 
and the substance of the Gethsemane incident, were from reminiscences of 
Peter. (2) Some anonymous account of the trial and death of Jesus sup- 
plied 14:1f., ro f., 43-50; 15:1-15, 21-32, 37@, 40-16:8. This was a 
very old element of tradition and Mark may not have known it as a source 
distinct from that of Peter’s reminiscences. (3) Slightly later traditions 
furnished other details. (4) The Logia contributed the prediction of 
Judas’ treachery, and perhaps the story of the institution of the Last Supper. 
(5) Lastly, there were items contributed by the evangelist himself or by 
tradition which arose near to his time, such as the preparation for the Pass- 
over, the flight of the young man, and details added to the other four 
sources. 

In contending for Mark’s acquaintance with the Logia, some interesting 
observations are presented. This is a point that seems to be gaining favor 
with critical scholars. With Mark 1:7 f. the use of this source begins. 
As compared with the other synoptists, the priority of Mark 1:1-6 is 
thought to be evident, but in the two following verses Matthew and Luke 
prove to be the earlier. Mark took this messianic prophecy from the 
Logia, and his purpose was to fix the relation between Jesus and John. 
Thus he shows his interest in the early polemic against John’s disciples. 

Goguel is no rigid adherent of the two-document theory; he thinks there 
were important sources other than the Logia available for Mark. From 

1 L’évangile de Marc et ses rapports avec ceux de Mathieu et de Luc: Essai dun 
introduction critique a l'étude du second évangile. (Bibliothéque de I’Ecole des hautes 


études. Sciences religieuses, Vol. XXII.) Par Maurice Goguel. Paris: Leroux, 
1909. 348 pages. 
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one of these the apocalyptic discourse of Jesus as it now stands in chap. 13 
wasderived. This part of Mark was worked over, perhaps by the evangelist 
himself, from five to ten years after its first appearance. Allowance also 
is to be made for other redactions. It is held that the gospel appeared about 
65 A.D., between 70 and 75 the synoptic apocalypse was added, between 
75 and 85 further modifications and additions were made. Thus the 
Second Gospel owes its present form to remininiscences of Peter, fragments 
from the Logia source, miscellaneous items of tradition, and editorial 
and redactional touches. 

The main outlines of this discussion remind us of Loisy’s views, but 
the author tells us that his conclusions were formulated before Loisy’s 
work appeared. Footnotes have been used freely in referring to other 
workers in this field; but Goguel has exercised an independent judgment 
throughout, and his remarks are stimulating if not always convincing. 
In the nature of the case arguments for the recovery of source elements in 
Mark are liable to be somewhat subjective, yet it is significant that so much 
attention has been given to the problem in the last few years. The theory 
of its composite character seems to be growing in favor. 


These three bulky volumes? from one who is a recognized champion of 
traditional views cannot fail to arouse interest. Of all the author’s works 
in the New Testament field, this is the best one to use in introducing him 
to English readers. It reflects, on the one hand, his interpretation of early 
Christian tradition, and, on the other, his exegetical method as applied to 
the New Testament books themselves. The task of translation, which 
must have been exceedingly onerous, has been well done. Except for a 
few infelicitous renderings, and several typographical errors, the work is 
quite as readable in its English dress as in the German. 

The plan is in most respects that usually followed in such works. An 
exceptionally large amount of space is given to footnotes. These display 
a wide range of information, but it is not so evident that they always prove 
the point in question or even that they are always pertinent to it. The 
conclusions of contemporary scholarship are not given the attention one 
would expect in so extended a treatise. In fact there is an unpleasant 
tendency to dismiss opposing views with an epithet or with a derogatory 


2 Introduction to the New Testament. By Theodor Zahn. Translated from the 
third German edition by J. M. Trout, W. A. Mather, L. Hodous, E. S. Worcester, 
W. H. Worrell, and R. B. Dodge, under the direction and supervision of M. W. Jacobus, 
assisted by C. S. Thayer. In three volumes. New York: Scribner, 1909. Vol. I, 
xviii+564 pages; Vol. II, viiit617 pages; Vol. III, viiit539 pages. 
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comment; they are “‘pure inventions,” ‘dogmatic prejudices,” “arbitrary 
assumptions,” due to the perverted “‘taste” of “‘critics” who are ‘not 
open to conviction” but are lacking in “historical sense,” and who would 
“convict of ignorance” the New Testament writer, or accuse him of 
“forgery” and “‘deceitful intentions,” or charge him with “thoughtless 
indolence” and impugn his ‘intellectual and moral character.” Zahn seems 
to hold it as a major premise that those who criticize traditional opinions 
do so primarily for apriori reasons and altogether without the support of any 
facts. 

In the whole construction the author is guided by two general principles, 
one showing itself in his treatment of the external evidence and the other 
appearing in his interpretation of the New Testament writers. The first 
is his conception of the origin and growth of the canon idea. As would be 
expected from his earlier works, he assumes, in contrast with Harnack for 
instance, that the idea of authoritative Christian writings took shape at a 
very early date. So he can argue that the prestige of James the brother 
of Jesus not only makes it altogether probable that he wrote the so-called 
Epistle of James but also makes it improbable that any later writer would 
be successful in impersonating him. Similarly the abrupt ending of Mark 
16:8 must be due to a sudden interruption of the evangelist. Had he 
written more it would have been too highly prized to be lost either by acci- 
dent or by deliberate substitution. Proceeding upon this line of argument 
it is easy to deny the very possibility of pseudonymity for any New Testa- 
ment book. If, on the other hand, the canon idea did not come to full 
consciousness until the second century, and then largely through the 
influence of the Roman church in controversy with heresy, such reasoning 
as the above falls to the ground. One who finds Zahn’s views on the canon 
untenable will not be able to follow him here. 

The second noticeable feature of his work is a forced exegetical method. 
He pronounces finally upon problems of exegesis without sufficient evidence. 
He is willing to say that the superlative (wp@rov) in Acts 1:1 makes it 
certain that Luke had definitely in mind the writing of a third book. But 
such nicety in the usage of comparative and superlative in the vernacular 
Greek of the New Testament period is not supported by the facts thus far 
known. It is likewise unsafe to affirm emphatically, as Zahn does, that 
the singular and plural in the third person are always to be sharply dis- 
tinguished in Paul’s thought, or that the genitive is always subjective in 
Paul’s phrase “gospel of Christ.” Examples of this labored exegetical 
method on a larger scale, are seen in the argument for genuineness drawn 
from the internal evidence of II Peter and of Jude. 
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Zahn’s contribution to the principal problems of New Testament intro- 
duction is not so large as one could wish. Many critical difficulties receive 
scant attention. For example, doubts about the authorship of the Pastoral 
Epistles are scarcely taken seriously. In fact the genuineness of all New 
Testament writings ascribed by tradition to Paul is virtually decided upon 
by a series of general considerations quite apart from the examination of 
the individual letters (I, 156-62). But the author does not spare words 
when the subject seems to him worth while, nor does he withhold the 
expression of his opinion on even the most disputed points. He believes 
Galatians was written to the southern group of churches, and was sent 
from Corinth soon after Paul’s first arrival there. This would be early 
in the year 53, according to Zahn’s chronology. Ephesians, written from 
Rome, was not addressed to any particular church but was a circular letter 
intended for various congregations in Asia. Other problems of the Pauline 
writings are answered in the usual traditional way. First Peter is thought 
to have been written from Rome in the year 64. Silvanus was immediately 
responsible for the composition, but he wrote under Peter’s instructions 
though not at his dictation. The Pauline ideas in the letter, “when con- 
sidered without prejudice,” are proof of the letter’s authenticity. Appollos 
is the probable author of Hebrews. The letter was written shortly before 
the year go and was intended for a Jewish congregation attached to some 
household in Rome. 

The discussion of the gospels is perhaps the most unsatisfactory part 
of this whole work. Of course the author wrote before the numerous recent 
discussions bearing on the synoptic problem came out, but it is regrettable 
that he did not prepare for the translators a fresh revision of this part of 
his book. To be sure, the discussion of this topic was not up to date when 
it first appeared in the German work. We are told that the earliest written 
gospel document was the Gospel of Matthew composed at first in Aramaic 
but in content identical with the present Greek gospel. In its Aramaic 
form it circulated somewhat widely and was used in the gentile church 
where it was orally rendered into Greek. Later the Gospel of Mark 
appeared, written in Greek but considerably influenced by the author’s 
knowledge of Matthew. Still later Matthew was put into Greek, the 
translator using Mark as an aid in his task. Matthew appeared in 61-66, 
Mark in 66 or 67, Luke and Acts between 70 and 80. The third evangelist 
was Luke, the companion of Paul. He used Mark as a source, but did not 
use Matthew or any other document prepared by an eyewitness. In 
writing the apostolic history he did not consult Paul’s letters for informa- 
tion; yet alleged discrepancies between Acts and the writings of Paul are 
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held to be largely imaginary. The originality of the 8 text is accepted, so 
Luke appears personally on the scene as early as Acts 11:25. Zahn almost 
entirely fails to relate himself to the investigation which has been going on 
steadily in this field for the last half-century. To say that ‘“‘Matthew’s 
dependence on older written sources cannot be demonstrated,” and that 
“‘evidence convincing to one who does not already believe the point proved 
has not been produced,” is not an adequate reason for setting aside some 
of the best attested results of synoptic study today. 

The books traditionally connected with the name of John are all treated 
as genuine works of the apostle, and are assigned to the years 80-95. The 
distinct style of Revelation is explained by the unique circumstances of the 
writer: here he wrote as a Christian prophet under the special inspiration 
of the spirit, while he composed the gospel and epistles in a more normal 
state of mind. In this connection we recall a comment of one of Zahn’s 
German contemporaries to the effect that if this be true John did a better 
piece of work than the spirit did. No real contradictions between the 
Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics is admitted, not even is it conceded that 
they differ in their representations of the day of the week on which Jesus 
was crucified. Though reproducing the discourses of Jesus with freedom, 
for essential historical truth John is thought to be more reliable than any 
other gospel. 

To say the least, it is unfortunate that Zahn’s treatment does not better 
represent the results of modern scholarship in this field of New Testament 
study. This is all the more regrettable in a work now prepared distinctly 
for English readers, inasmuch as comprehensive discussions of the subject 
are scarce in this language. Moreover the defensive attitude of the writer 
tends to divert attention from some more important matters. We venture - 
to suggest that the kind of introduction most needed today is a work that 
will aim primarily to give the reader an insight into the religious life and 
spirit of the age which produced the New Testament literature. This is 
the only type of introduction that is likely to issue in an appreciative acquaint- 


anceship. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


More than half a century ago Holtzmann was a pupil of Rothe and 
Vatke and learned then the principles which he has ever since used in his 
assiduous study of the New Testament. His publications on New Testa- 
ment literature and theology have long been among the most stimulating 
and useful of the helps accessible to students. All must share with him 
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the gratification which he himself expresses at the appearance of this new 
edition of his commentary on the Johannean literature.* As Holtzmann 
suggests in the preface, this revision would hardly have been undertaken 
if Bauer had not been persuaded that the genéral viewpoint and positions 
of the earlier editions were in accord with present-day New Testament 
science. Few radical modifications have been found necessary. 

The present edition contains the New Testament text in a translation 
which strives to be as nearly literal as will be compatible with clearness. 
The text is printed at the top of the page with notes beneath, and a neat 
pleasing page is the result. The translation was added at the request of 
the publisher and contributes much to the value of the work. 

Into both the chapters of the introductory material and the notes on 
the text fuller and more satisfactory references to ancient writers have been 
inserted. But the chief task which the collaborator has essayed has been 
to bring the volume up abreast of present discussion of Johannean litera- 
ture. Some of the most significant work on the Fourth Gospel and the 
Apocalypse has been done since the second edition of the commentary 
appeared in 1893. Bauer has carefully studied these discussions of the 
last fifteen years and introduced copious references to them throughout the 
volume. In the chapters on introduction new sentences, new paragraphs, 
and in two instances new sections, one on the authorship and the other on 
the purpose of the gospel, have been added. The notes have been frequently 
revised in phraseology and in some places have been entirely rewritten. 
By these additions and changes we have not only a digest of the present 
position and trend of scientific study of Johannean literature, but also 
abundant references for the study of the conditions under which it grew. 

The section on the authorship of the gospel has been thoroughly revised 
and considerably enlarged. It is now held that the gospel neither is nor 
pretends to be the work of the apostle John. The writer of it clearly 
distinguishes himself from the one ‘who bears witness of these things.” 
In the opinion of Bauer, the evidence is very early that the apostle John 
died in Palestine, and that a John the elder lived in Ephesus. The 
question of the relation of this John the Presbyter to the Fourth Gospel 
has never received a satisfactory answer. But it can be asserted with 
confidence that the apostle is neither the John of Asia nor the Evangelist. 

In the new section on the purpose of the gospel it is declared to be no 


1 Handkommentar zum Neuen Testament. Vierter Band. Evangelium, Briefe 
und Offenbarung des Johannes. Bearbeitet von H. J. Holtzmann. Dritte neu- 
bearbeitete Auflage, besorgt von Walter Bauer. ‘Tiibingen: Mohr, 1908. xiii+ 
504 pages. M. 9.75. 
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polemic against Gnosticism for that atmosphere and spirit is all but entirely 
wanting. Nor is it directed against a John-the-Baptist cult for no reference 
that can be so interpreted is to be found after the third chapter. It is the 
Judaism of his own time against which the Evangelist directs his argument. 
The questions discussed in the gospel are not those with which Jesus had 
to deal in his conflict with Judaism, but they belong to the Judaism which 
was contemporary with the Evangelist. The differences between the 
gospel and the First Epistle are such as to indicate a period of time inter- 
vening if not a difference of authorship. The balance of evidence is against 
the priority of the epistle. The first (as well as the second and third 
epistles which belong together in purpose and time), is an antidocetic 
polemic. 

In reference to the Apocalypse the work of Gunkel is recognized as of 
great value. He has given strong emphasis to the fact that for a proper 
study of the Apocalypse the history of religion must be supplemented by a 
careful study of political and literary history. The partition hypothesis has 
been successfully opposed. The Apocalypse is a work of art from beginning 
to end and not at all a loose compilation. Its relation to the other apoca- 
lyptic writings is still an open question. But it is at any rate folly to exempt 
it from the principles which control the interpretation of apocalypses in 
general. It is not an understanding of modern history, but rather acquaint- 
ance with the history of thought and life antecedent to and contemporary 
with the Apocalypse that gives us the key to its interpretation. The effort 
to find in it a description of modern situations and movements is rightly 
and sufficiently characterized as “wild exegesis.” The section on the his- 
tory of the interpretation of the Apocalypse is informing and useful. 

The revision has been intrusted to capable hands. The volume has 
been improved in many ways. The mechanical features have been made 
more acceptable to English eyes. Even in so minor a matter as the arrange- 
ment of bibliography this is apparent. Bauer has brought the book up 
to date and greatly enhanced the value of an already useful work. 

J. W. Battey 

OsHKOsH, WIs. ’ 


RELATION OF THE APOSTLE PETER TO ROME 


The aim of Professor Guignebert’s book,* which is to test the solidity 
of the Roman claims regarding Peter, may well have an interest in his 
French environment that it hardly has in ours. In our Protestant world 


t La primauté de Pierre et la venue de Pierre & Rome. Etude critique par Ch. 
Guignebert, Chargé de Cours d’histoire ancienne du Christianisme & |’Université de 
Paris. Paris: Nourry, 1909. xvi+379 pages. Fr. 6. 
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of thought the primacy of Peter and his relation to Rome are questions 
which are regarded as settled. We do not deny that more may be said, 
that certain details are still open to discussion; but there is perhaps a feeling 
that no more need be said on the fundamental issues. It is doubtless true, 
as the author says, that the literature of the subject has been very largely 
dominated by theological and polemical interests, and hence, as far as 
scientific results are concerned, may be ignored. This criticism is sure 
to be made on his own work, however unjustly, by those who see that it 
destroys what they have always believed to be fundamental, and on which 
their entire ecclesiastical system rests. The more fair-minded, however, 
of the Roman confession will admit that the author has at least avoided 
extremes of partisanship and that he has made an honest attempt to follow 
a strictly historical method. It is difficult indeed to see how any intelligent 
Catholic could read the argument without assenting to the author’s con- 
clusions so far at least as to concede that the foundations of the papacy, 
so far as Scripture and tradition are concerned, are not beyond question. 

The results of Professor Guignebert’s investigations are in the main 
those which have been widely held by recent Protestant scholars. To say 
this is of course by no means to dismiss the book as without a value of its 
own. It has at least the value of an independent and weighty confirmation 
of many of those results. But it has more than this. There are points at 
which it is likely to modify the prevailing views. Thus, e.g., the author is 
not content with a demonstration of the incorrectness of the Catholic inter- 
pretation of Matt. 16:18,19. His point of attack is the genuineness and 
authenticity of the passage. He holds with some recent text-critics that 
it is a late addition to the gospel. He discusses the significance of its 
absence from Mark and Luke, and makes a forcible argument against its 
being from Jesus on the basis of seven New Testament texts (Matt. 18:18; 
20:20; John 20:23; Gal., chap. 2; I Cor. 3:10, 11; Eph. 2:20; Apoc. 
21:14). While confident that the words are not from Jesus, he admits 
the difficulty of accounting for their introduction into the gospel. He 
inclines to regard the passage as having originated at a time when Paul 
was exalted as the one faithful apostle (so by Marcion), and to be in spirit 
anti-Pauline though formally using Pauline terminology (“‘building” and 
“church”). The view that a genuine word of Jesus, expressive of con- 
fidence in Peter, underlies the passage is not looked on with favor. 

Again, Professor Guignebert departs from the current view of Peter’s 
connection with Rome. For he holds that not even Peter’s death, not to 
mention his recognized headship of the Roman church or a twenty-five years’ 
sojourn in Rome, has the support of a single trustworthy text. The patris- 
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tic testimony is vague, the reasons advanced are unsettled. The Roman 
view is only a hypothesis. 

But these illustrations of the more personal element in Professor Guigne- 
bert’s book must suffice. 

In concluding this brief review I quote from the author’s Avant-propos a 
sentence whose truth needs frequent recognition: ‘Je crois fermement, et 
de plus en plus, que suivant, sans y prendre assez garde, la tendance 
naturelle, indispensable méme, aux confessionnels et surtout aux catho- 
liques, nous majorons beaucoup trop nos connaissances sur nombre de 
questions chrétiennes; nous ne savons pas assez nous résoudre & ignorer 
ce que pourtant les textes ne nous disent pas.” 


GEORGE HoLLEy GILBERT 
NORTHAMPTON, MAss. 


SOME MATTERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CENTURIES 


Every student of mediaeval history or literature should feel himself a 
debtor to the editors of this work. The De contemptu mundi of Bernard 
of Cluny is one of the most valuable sources we possess for the ascetic 
interpretation of feudal society in the twelfth century. Written in dactylic 
rhymed hexameter, the poem has a certain moral kinship with Hesiod’s 
Works and Days and Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura—the pithy, sententious, 


moral observation of the former; the detachedness and lofty scorn of the 
latter, though of course shot through and through with the morbidly ascetic 
ideas of the Middle Ages and tinted with that cloistered radiance that never 
shone on sea or land. 

To the scholar whose mind is steeped in the lore of things long ago, 
these pages are luminous. There is something romantic yet Spartan in the 
vision of the Elysian brightness of the adornéd earth in the Golden Age of 
the race (Book II, 129-32). There are vivid pictures of mediaeval society— 
the feudal strife that recalls the Truce of God; the fighting cleric; the 
warrior abbot; the sleek, well-fed bishop, ‘‘a fatted fowl filling the useless 
sepulchre of his belly,” going forth to hunt of a morning, mounted upon a 
Spanish barb, with a pack of hunting dogs better fed than the peasants 
(160-61). The corruption of Rome and the papal curia is visited with 
scathing censure (164-67). But though the clergy comes in for bitterest 
scorn no class of mediaeval society escapes. The bailiff ‘“‘who judges 


t The Source of “Jerusalem the Golden.” Together with Other Pieces Attrib- 
uted to Bernard of Cluny. In English Translation by Henry Preble. Introduction, 
Notes, and Annotated Bibliography by Samuel Macauley Jackson. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1910. vi+207 pages. $1.38. 
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without judgment”; the fraudulent tax-gatherer; the cheating merchant; 
even the peasant who filches grain are all pilloried. Characteristically 
mediaeval is the ferocious invective against woman (139-43). Certain 
portions paint the society of France in the twelfth century like that of Israel 
in the pages of Hosea. Bernard’s passion is excessive no doubt, and his 
vision warped, yet the careful student of the history of morals, reading 
between the lines, will find much of value here. Certain allusions have 
concrete interest for culture history, e.g., the reference to linen undergar- 
ments on p. 131; to the Lex Theodosiana, (137), showing that revived 
interest in Roman law with which every scholar is familiar; to the plowman 
who swears his neighbor’s planted fields are his own, a most interesting 
reference to the confusion which characterized the complex manorial 
system (137). 

There are terse, moral sentiments that remind of Sir Thomas Browne’s 
wonderful essay on ‘‘Urn Burial,” such as “Purple passes away and eating 
comes to an end, but vengeance endures” (120). 

The felicity of Mr. Preble’s translation will strike every reader; no less 
the learning displayed by Dr. Jackson in the long historical introduction 
and the copious bibliography. As to the much disputed identity of Bernard 
of Cluny, in spite of Dr. Jackson being unconvinced of it, I see no reason 
to change the opinion I expressed in the Journal of Theological Studies, 
April, 1907. Dr. Jackson does not commit himself, although he seems 
to incline toward an English origin for Bernard. But his historical methods 
leave something to be desired. What value, for instance, can be attached 
to this judgment: ‘There is no direct proof that our Bernard had any 
English blood in his veins, as he might be expected to have had were he born 
in Brittany” (4)? In arguing for the possibility of Bernard’s English 
origin he makes the point that Bernard’s sermon on the Unjust Steward is 
dedicated to Matthew, bishop of St. Alban’s. But St. Alban’s was not 
raised to the dignity of a bishopric until modern times, in 1877 to be exact. 
The church was an abbey not a cathedral; moreover it was Benedictine 
from its foundation in 795, and is not enumerated in the list of Cluniac 
abbeys and priories of the “‘province” of England and Scotland. The 
Cluniacs had no foundation there (see Duckett, Charters and Records of 
Cluny, I, 36-37). The Matthew whom Bernard honored with his sermon, 
was Matthew, bishop of Albano in Italy and papal legate in France in 
1129 (cf. Suger, Vita Ludovici VI, Grossi, ed. Molinier, roo-1; Suger, 
Liber de administratione, ed. Lecoy de la Marche, chap. 3; Mansi, XXI, 
397-84; LeBoeuf, Histoire de Paris, IV. 2-4; Imbart de la Tour, Les 
élections épiscopales, 121-22). 
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More colorable claim for Bernard’s English lineage is afforded by his 
lines to Simeon, Abbot of York. Yet when one remembers the intimate 
connection between Cluny and England, the number of its houses there, 
and the large number of English students who crossed the channel to 
study at Cluny, among whom the most famous were Harding and Stephen 
Langton, the argument from Simeon seems a frail one. Cluny was inter- 
national in its influence and drew many Italians and Germans, as well as 
English, to its cloisters. The count Wolnuth to whom Bernard dedicated 
the lines on p. 188 was certainly a German, for the name is German and the 
allusion to St. Hermes, the patron saint of the Tyrol, almost conclusive. 

There are some less important errors to be noted. John Casimir 
(mentioned on p. 55) was the elector palatine and not the duke of Bavaria. 
Who ever heard of a Protestant duke of Bavaria? It is odd that a scholar 
so acquainted as is Dr. Jackson with the history of the Reformation, 
should fail to recognize Warsaw under its Latin form (locative case) 
Starovesiae (63). There is a missing word in |. 5, p. 20; a proof error in 
the word ‘‘catalogue,” three lines from bottom of p. 20; and another in the 
footnote on p. 187. Finally may I express regret that the Latin original 
has not accompanied the translation. 


When the Great Schism came to an end, the authority of the papacy 


found itself compromised by numerous decrees of the Council of Constance. 
The policy of the new pope, Martin V, at first was to avoid pronouncing 
upon the rights of the council or upon the validity of the decrees in question. 
But in 1418 he denied the superiority of the council over papacy in matters 
of faith. The conflict was thus joined between the two powers, and there 
were not a few keen observers of the ecclesiastical struggle who looked for 
some sort of popular government for the church as a result of the issue. 
No pages of the work? before us are of greater interest than those which 
elaborate this thesis. 

As so often had happened before in the history of the church, the 
result was largely conditioned by the influence of secular politics. Martin V 
looked with suspicion upon the choice of Pavia as the next place for the 
council to meet, having good reason to doubt the duke of Milan. When the 
council of Pavia met on April 23, 1423, it was unable to sit there on account 
of the plague, and the pope, to the discomfiture of the council, took the 
initiative by fixing upon Siena, to the elation of the latter. But though 
farther removed from Milan, the situation was yet tense. The active inter- 


2Le pape et le concile (1418-50). Par Noél Valois. Tome premier. Paris: 
Alphone Picard et Fils. 1909. xxix+407 pages. Fr. 20. 
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vention in its affairs by the king of Aragon, the arrival at Siena of the 
archbishop of Rouen and the delegation of the University of Paris, pre- 
cipitated a crisis, and in spite of the fact that the Sienese closed the gates 
of the city, the council adjourned to Basel. The pope was the actual author 
of the dissolution, and M. Valois goes most interestingly into the clever 
duplicity of Martin V (76-80) in this particular. 

It was his plan to prevent any conciliar action by forcing the council 
continually to move from one point to another; and in the interim to 
strengthen his own hand. This he did by overtures to the emperor and 
other German princes, to the English government, the duke of Milan and 
the University of Paris, with the hope of safeguarding the prerogatives of 
the Holy See. 

At this juncture, the pope died and was succeeded by Eugene IV, March 
3, 1431. New political developments came to the rescue of the new pope. 
The Austro-Burgundian war was centered around Basel, and moreover 
there was intense Catholic interest in the revolt of Bohemia. Before it had 
a chance to do anything the pope dissolved the Council of Basel, to the 
chagrin of the conciliar party, which protested to the powers against the 
pontifical action, and finally in its second session denied the papal right 
to dissolve or prorogue the council and continued to sit. In vain did 
Eugene IV turn toward France, whose clergy was assembled at Bourges 
(March-April, 1432). _The French clergy leaned toward the council, and 
the attitude of Castile and England was unequivocal. The arrogance of 
the council increased to such an extent that the pope even hoped for inter- 
national intervention in the interest of conciliation. His isolation was great. 
The cardinals continued to desert the court of Rome, and apparently 
Eugene IV was on the verge of being stripped of all his authority, when a 
sudden change of wind on the part of Charles VII came to save him from 
utter humiliation. 

In temporal affairs the position of the papacy was quite as reduced. 
The loss of the March, the revolt of Forli, the conquests of Sforza in 
Umbria and Tuscany, the devastations committed by Fortebraccio around 
Rome, left the pope no rest. In despair, he thought of compromising with 
Sforza in order to turn him against his other foes. To crown all, the 
Romans rebelled on May 29, 1434 and established a republic. The ques- 
tion of the union with the Greek church was another source of friction. 
Nevertheless, Eugene IV refused to yield to the council. 

This first volume concludes at this juncture. As a historical work it 
is amazingly documented and is written with that clarity so characteristic 
of modern French scholarship. One cannot help comparing it with its 
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two great competitors in the field, the works of Pastor and Creighton. 
M. Valois is not a papal partisan like Pastor, and endeavors to hold the 
balance even in the conflict between the council and the pope. Unlike 
Creighton’s work, which abounds in skilful portraiture and much culture 
history, the book before us is a solid but somewhat dry narrative of church 
politics and diplomacy in the fifteenth century. The intricate negotiations 
here set forth are the prototype of those tedious negotiations that preceded 
the grand treaties of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. On pp. 27- 
29 of the introduction, there is a brief yet valuable résumé of the sources 
used, almost all of which are in manuscript. 


James WESTFALL THOMPSON 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


In this romantic history;—the counterpart of the historical romance— 
Mrs. Cust has produced a work evincing equal scholarship and literary 
skill. Her subjects are found not on the highway but in the byways of 
history; her heroes wander through Europe as private gentlemen, though 
they come into contact with many of the important personages and public 
events of their time. But it is not so much their impressions of these men 
and actions as it is their record of the everyday life, the manners and morals 
of the many peoples they visited, that is illuminating. The author illustrates 
her work with a profusion of notes drawn from almost all the memoirs and 
books of travel from the time of Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini to that of 
Swinburne, though she has missed one of the most valuable of these in over- 
looking the diaries and letters of Albert Diirer, full of brilliant pictures of 
Venice and the Netherlands. Again, the Bohemian knight’s description of 
London and its fair dames furnishes an excellent but unused chance to 
quote from Dunbar’s contemporary poem. As the author freely uses the 
epistles of Erasmus, it strikes one as a little odd that those of the reformers 
are entirely neglected. 

But on the whole her reading has been wide and her illustrations are 
happy. It is rather in a certain carelessness of political history that her 
limitations are felt. Especially in the third story, that of the adventures of 
Count Frederick II of the Palatinate, it is astonishing to see with what 
lightness all the important actions of that critical period are passed over. 
The reader would like to know whether, when Frederick returned to 
Heidelberg in 1518, he saw Martin Luther, who was there during the last 


3 Gentlemen Errant: Being the Journeys and Adventures of Four Noblemen in 
Europe during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. By Mrs. Henry Cust. London: 
John Murray, 1909. xix+551 pages. 
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days of April. The important part played by the count at the diet of 
Augsburg in 1530 is scarcely hinted at. In describing the visit to Henry 
VIII in 1533 Mrs. Cust has added very little to her principal source (Ed. 
von Biilow’s Fiirstenspiegel, 1849), although materials which would have 
added color and body to the narrative lay ready to her hand in Brewer’s 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII (mentioned once or twice but not thor- 
oughly used) and other accessible books. For example, Count Stanislaus 
Lasco, a member of a famous family, is mentioned simply as a “Polish 
pan”’—by the way is it not objectionable to use the foreign word “‘pan” 
without any hint that it means “lord” (358)? The young Englishman 
who associated so much with Frederick’s secretary had just returned from 
a mission from Henry to Luther on the question of the monarch’s divorce, 
but this and other interesting matters are entirely ignored. 

But the excellences of this fascinating book far outweigh its defects. 
The first three tales are thrilling melodramas; the last an excellent comedy. 
Not since the inimitable wit of Carlyle played upon the career of Frederick 
the Great has the British Clio worn a broader smile than in this story of 
poor Hans Schweinichen and his debt-driven duke. 


The editing of this famous satire+ is good; the English version, in a 
slightly archaic and sufficiently vulgar diction, gives as accurate an idea 
as possible of the humorous barbarism of the original. The notes, for the 
most part drawn from Bicking’s fine edition of the Epistolae, are generally 
excellent, though the editor is too ready to assume that an unusual word is 
an dGmog Xeydpevov. ‘“Parasel,” for example (a corruption of the 
Italian bargello), which he says (168) is not to be met with elsewhere, 
actually occurs in Luther’s table talk (Férstemann & Bindseil, Luthers 
Tischreden [1848], IV, 689). 

The historical introduction adds nothing to the work of previous 
investigators, and indeed is not always familiar with their labors. Mr. 
Stokes still hesitates (xlviii) as to the date of the publication of the first series 
of letters. We supposed that it had been settled for the autumn of 1515 by 
the articles of Bauch (Buchdruck in Tiibingen, 217 f., and an article in 
Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, XV [1898], 301) which are unknown to 
Mr. Stokes. He follows Brecht in making Hutten the author of the later 
letters and Crotus Rubeanus of the first series, but he cites very poor support 
for the authorship of the latter, entirely overlooking the most convincing 

4 Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum: The Latin Text with an English Rendering, 


Notes, and an Historical Introduction. By Francis Griffin Stokes. London: Chatto 
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proof, that, namely, given in a letter from Crotus to Luther, December 5, 
1520 (printed by Bécking I, 433, and Enders, Luthers Briefwechsel, III, 8). 

I suspect that Mr. Stokes overrates the importance of the book. Among 
the opinions in its favor quoted by him, he passes very lightly over the 
censures of Erasmus, and fails to mention the opinion of Luther, who 
thought the letters ‘‘inept” and “‘containing no truth” (Enders, I, 60, 62). 


PRESERVED SMITH 
Paris, FRANCE 


To Krehbiel’s essay on The Interdict and to that by William S. Robert- 
son on Francisco de Miranda and the Revolutionizing of Spanish America was 
awarded in equal division the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize in European 
History for 1907, a prize awarded every two years by the American His- 
torical Association. Half of Krehbiel’s books is given up to the treatment 
of the subject under the four heads: ‘‘Origin and Theory of the Local 
Interdict”; ‘The Laying of an Interdict”; ‘The Interdict in Force”; 
“Moderation and Relaxation of the Interdict”; the other half is devoted 
to an appendix containing Interdicts 1198-1216, a critical bibliography 
and an index. 

In the volume under discussion, Dr. Krehbiel has given us a careful 
study and systematic presentation of the subject within the limits which 
he set for himself. His work has been referred to as an ‘‘epoch-making 
volume,” and while one might dissent somewhat from so strong a phrase, 
there can be no hesitation in saying that the essay unquestionably consti- 
tutes a valuable contribution. A noticeable feature, also, is the conser- 
vatism of statement displayed throughout. All through the essay one 
seems to be conscious of a determination on the part of the author not to 
overstate his case; to be conservative, not to claim for the interdict a greater 
frequency of use or a greater power as a political weapon than the evidence 
will warrant. In this aim, if aim it was, the author is eminently successful. 
No one can accuse him of straining his evidence. On the contrary, if 
any claim can be made in this connection, it would be that the author has not 
made as much out of his evidence as he might—but of this later. 

In another respect, indeed, the author seems to have been less fortunate 
than in this maintenance of a scientific restraint; he has suffered from his 
method of relegating source-material to the footnotes and the Appendix. 
This exclusion of source-material from the text helps to leave the impression, 

5 The Interdict, Its History and Its Operation. With special attention to the time 
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which one undoubtedly gets from a reading of the essay, that the author 
is presenting us with the theoretical aspects rather than the practical 
workings of the institution. Yet the author has kept the distinction in 
mind, nor has he omitted to present us with statements of the practical 
working of the interdict. But these fail somewhat of their effect because 
the source-passages are not placed immediately under the eye. They 
are concealed by an unexpanded or only slightly expanded reference in a 
footnote or by a reference to the Appendix. (Compare for example the 
references on p. 65 or the passages dealing with the effects of the interdict.) 
One gets an impression of being held away from the concrete instances, 
an impression not wholly removed by a study of the materials in the 
Appendix. 

In one respect the volume is somewhat of a disappointment though 
perhaps necessarily so, and that is in its treatment of the question of the 
actual value to the pope of the interdict as a weapon. The treatment of 
this subject seems ineffective; an ineffectiveness due perhaps in no way to 
lack of research, but on the contrary to dearth of documents. In this 
connection, however, the absence of any reference to the manuscript 
materials of the Vatican Archives is significant. However this may be 
it is certainly due in part to a scattering of material. If Dr. Krehbiel 
had collected the various passages showing the effects of the interdicts, 
the joy of the people at their removal, the difficulties experienced by the 
popes in getting ecclesiastics to obey them in opposition to their municipal 
or kingly rulers, the popes’ frequent employment in their own territories 
of armed force to enforce an interdict, the results would have been appre- 
ciably more satisfactory. We cannot help regretting that the author did 
not attempt to deal more at length with this question of in how far the 
interdict was a reliable weapon as employed by the bishops and especially 
by the pope. 


Curtis H. WALKER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 
The compendium of theology’ by President Schultze of the Moravian 
college at Bethlehem, Pa., professes to be “‘the first work of this kind written 
in the English language by a member of the oldest Protestant church 
founded by the followers of John Huss in 1459.” This fact alone is 
sufficient to create an interest in it. Without making special claims to 


Christian Doctrine and Systematic Theology. By Auguste Schultze. Bethlehem, 
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originality the author represents the spirit and the prevailing doctrinal 
views of the Moravian Brethren—their missionary ardor and their non- 
speculative view of truth. 

The usual order of topics is followed and the positions taken corre- 
spond freely with a moderate Lutheranism. The interests of the personal 
religious life and Christian evangelism are made paramount. Religion is 
defined as ‘‘the spiritual life of man, . . . . a consciousness of the existence 
of a higher power, a feeling of dependence and a sense of veneration and 
duty toward that power.” Revelation is somewhat externally conceived: 
the Bible ‘‘records certain facts which could not have been known, except 
by a supernatural revelation and which we could not accept as true, if it 
were not vouched for by special divine authority.” But over against a 
somewhat formal view of truth there stands a deep and earnest spirit of 
piety which animates the whole book. Thus, the church grows out of 
spiritual fellowship but “‘is established with earthly forms,” which become 
‘‘a real means by which redemption is applied.” Free churches are pref- 
erable to national churches, but the latter are not without advantages. 
Similarly, the millennium idea is rejected but the visible bodily return of 
Christ is maintained. 

It is to be regretted that too little attention is paid to the products of 
modern scholarship, but on the other hand, many people who desire a 
handbook of Christian doctrine free from dependence on scholastic terms 
or the controversial temper and permeated with the rich Moravian spiritual- 
ity will find great comfort and help in this book. 


Among the numerous contributions to an understanding of the theology 
of Schleiermacher,? Heinrich Scholz has offered the one that for all purposes 
is of the most value to the foreign student. Scholz, as an admirer of 
Schleiermacher, feels that the great theologian, like Kant, came a hundred 
years before his time and not until now has the significance of his theological 
innovations been appreciated. He feels that the central problem of 
Schleiermacher was not, as Bender represents it, the cosmological, nor, as 
the common emphasis on the Reden and the Monologues makes it appear, 
the ultimate nature of religion and morality; but it was, as Strauss clearly 
saw, the relation between Christianity and science. In this contention 
Scholz is assuredly right, for Schleiermacher was no mere advocate of a 
vague religious life but a firm believer in Christianity as a historical religion 
of eternal value; but at the same time his conviction of the ultimate unity 


2 Christentum und Wissenschajt in Schleiermachers Glaubenslehre. By Heinrich 
Scholz. Berlin: Arthur Glaue, 1909. ix+208 pages. M. 3.25. 
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of all things forced on him the attempt by a scientific method to reconcile 
faith and knowledge, which appeared as independent and opposed spiritual 
realities. As far as Christianity is concerned, Scholz points out, his aim 
was distinctly apologetical. Religion for him stood or fell with Christianity. 

Rejecting both the illuminant and the speculative views of Christianity 
he pointed out once for all that religion is primarily a psychological reality 
and not an inference from theology. Naturally, therefore, he rejected the 
foundations of Christian faith which were supposed to be found in the Bible 
or in philosophical proofs of the existence of the God and the immortality it 
proclaimed, for to demonstrate Christianity is to annul it. ‘The renuncia- 
tion, on principle, of the speculative method is the fundamental fact of 
Schleiermacher’s theology.” In place of it he posited the broad fact of the 
impression made on the consciousness of men by the personality of Jesus. 
Though devoted to the study of philosophy Schleiermacher was not 
distinctly original as a philosopher. To him the pure impulse to world- 
knowledge and the elevation to God in pious feeling were the highest 
forms of the development of the human spirit—the one its highest objective 
function and the other the highest subjective function. Both are anchored 
in the transcendental. The unity of these two sides of our spiritual life is 
found in God—not a God who is gained as the postulate of a philosophy 
but a God who is known to the mystical experience. As Schleiermacher 
said on his death-bed, the deepest speculative thoughts were to him entirely 
one with the most inward religious experience. The whole aim of his 
theology may be said to be, therefore, the exhibition of this unity to intel- 
ligence. 

To understand Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre it is necessary to appre- 
hend, first, his conception of science, second, the positive trend of his 
dogmatics. Science was to him that construction of like actions which has 
the ground of its forces in the idea of the unity of all knowledge. That is, 
there must be a highest knowledge which embraces all branches of the 
knowing-process and experiences, just as there must be a Supreme Being 
who is above all antitheses. But neither the highest knowledge nor the 
Supreme Being are directly demonstrable. The world is the unity of 
nature and reason and this gives us two realms of science—natural and 
spiritual. 

Theology must also presuppose the reality of its object. Its work is to 
mediate to religion and thereby to the church their spiritual place in the 
whole of human life. Dogmatics aims to remove any uncertainty as to 
their place and any ambiguity as to their meaning. It becomes an expres- 
sion of the doctrines valid at any time as representative of common piety 
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and, of course, in current language. With the present religious conscious- 
ness as its immediate source, it unites the creeds and finally the scriptures 
as secondary sources. Dogmatical formulae are the organized expression 
of what is identical in the original Christian experience with our own. 

It is impossible here for want of space to follow the details of Scholz’s 
exposition of Schleiermacher’s application of these ideas to the specific 
doctrinal questions. The Glaubenslehre is examined from three stand- 
points: its systematic movement, its critical style and its evolutionary 
method. The last is especially fruitful in showing that the antitheses of 
reason and the supernatural, truth and error, good and evil, freedom and 
necessity, natural and supernatural, are not absolute. Hereby, especially, 
is found the reconciliation of the course of nature with the work of redemp- 
tion. 

One-third of the book is devoted to an examination of the apologetical 
attitude of the Glaubenslehre. One result is seen in the reduction of the 
range of doctrines, for example, by the exclusion of all cosmological material; 
another is, the pantheistic appearance of his system (Scholz holds that 
Schleiermacher had the Spinozist temper but did not hold the Spinozist 
views); and another, the absolute claims of Christianity on our faith. 

Scholz points out that the only criticism that can do justice to Schleier- 
macher is not that which concerns itself with details, for his work was 
confessedly open to objection and incomplete, but that which applies to his 
fundamental view of the whole dogmatical problem. His own summary 
criticism is very pertinent: ‘‘The Christianity of the Glaubenslehre is 
. . . . the lofty evangel of the spiritualty, not the religion of the poor in 
spirit.” 


The aim of Walther’s work? on Luther’s views of Christian morality is 
confessedly to defend the traditional Lutheran views against the attacks of 
the Ritschlian school. It represents one of the many phases in the conflict 
between old and new in Lutheranism. The author’s careful study of 
Luther brings out the fact that morality had no independent basis for 
Luther but grows out of faith. Faith issues in love, which includes all 
morality. As love is a Christian virtue produced by God’s spiritual word 
in the heart, there is no true morality but the Christian. 

Christian morality is true morality, for it is free, unconstrained, active 
obedience to the will of God, which will is expressed in the command to 

3 Die Christliche Sittlichkeit nach Luther; Das Erbe der Reformation im Kampjfe der 
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love him. This love to God includes love of one’s neighbor. All empirical 
commands are only specific applications of this one command and the 
obligation to perform any commanded action grows out of its necessary 
connection with the spirit of love. Thus such apparent contradictions of 
the principle of ethical action as, for example, war, may be right. The 
ethics of Luther run counter to the Roman view by his interpretation of the 
ideal moral state as action, as well as disposition, in the common things of 
life. The truly good man does good not for salvation but for love and does 
not think of his action as good. Luther considered that the promises of 
rewards and punishments in the Scriptures were not intended as appeals to 
self-interest but as exhibiting the worthiness or unworthiness of the con- 
ditions referred to. Self-love is no command to men. 

Luther sought to elevate the common vocations of life by pointing out 
that each man’s calling indicated for him the manner in which the command 
to love may be fulfilled. Everyday work became in this way a divine 
service. Here Luther stood in opposition to monastic ideals. Our author 
thinks that modern theologians in their statement of Luther’s theology have 
inverted the relative prominence, in his writings, of the moral content 
of the Christian life and the doctrine of justification by faith. Yet it is 
admitted that Luther regarded baptism and the sacrament of the altar as 
external acts conveying the spirit to men and constituting the presupposition 
and the beginning of his inner activity. Evidently, then, Walther still 
leaves Luther pretty much of a Catholic. 


GEORGE Cross 
NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 


NEwrTon CENTRE, Mass. 


This volume‘ of admirable studies in the history of thought bears witness 
both to the great erudition of the author and his fine sense of historic 
perspective. The book should be particularly useful to students of philo- 
sophy as supplementary to the standard histories. The author differs 
widely from the recognized authorities in his estimate of the comparative 
importance of different movements and systems and this difference leads 
him to treat more adequately certain schools and epochs which are usually 
dismissed with scant mention. In this respect the first essay on the “‘ Place 
and Worth of Oriental Philosophy” is characteristic of the book. Here 
the author disagrees with Zeller and other authorities who believe Greek 
philosophy to have been of home origin, and finds the source of European 
thought in the philosophies of India and Persia which he briefly reviews. 

4 Studies in European Philosophy. By James Lindsay, D.D. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1909. 391 pages. tos. 6d. 
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Again, he opposes the accepted view that the thought of the early Christian 
fathers is lacking in insight and originality and this leads him to devote 
chapters to “Origen as a Christian Philosopher” and “‘Augustine’s Philo- 
sophy of History.” Mediaeval thought is made the subject of several 
studies since the author thinks that the ‘modern contempt for scholasticism 
has been an affectation inherited from the Renaissance.” An interesting 
chapter introduces us to a name unfamiliar to many students of philosophy 
—that of Wyclif than whom no English thinker previous “‘brought forth a 
philosophy more bold or broad.” Chapters on the philosophies of France, 
Italy and Spain in the nineteenth century furnish valuable information in 
fields of thought often neglected by English students. 

Dr. Lindsay develops his own philosophy in ‘‘A Constructive Essay 
on Idealism” and applies it in the three concluding chapters where he con- 
siders critically the metaphysical, psychological, and ethical tendencies of 
our time. He asserts that “of no one thing does the thought of our time 
stand more in need than of a revived interest in metaphysics.” Meta- 
physics seeks the Absolute Reality, the Unconditioned Unity, which is the 
ground and source of all existence. This Absolute Reality can be con- 
ceived only as Spirit, and further—although grave difficulties are recog- 
nized at this point—as moral personality. As our author thus adopts the 
standpoint of Absolute Idealism it is hard to understand his disparaging 
criticism of the late Edward Caird. Certainly no English thinker of the 
past century has expounded this type of philosophy in so masterly and 
convincing a manner as the author of the “‘Evolution of Religion” and that 
gem of philosophic exposition, the little volume on Hegel. Perhaps the 
most serious defect of the present work is that, owing to limitations of 
space which render the treatment of certain subjects too compressed to be 
clear and of style of exposition which is somewhat formal and abstract, 
the book will be scarcely intelligible to students of theology and religion— 
who would naturally find its subject-matter most interesting—unless they 
have had a preliminary training in philosophy. 


Henry W. WRIGHT 
Lake Forest COLLEGE 


Lake Forest, ILL. 


In his two previous writings Griitzmacher has dealt with ‘“The Source 
and Principle of Theological Ethic” and “A Demand for a Modern 
Positive Theology.” In this volume’ our author sets before himself the 

5 Studien sur systematischen Theology. Von D. Richard H. Griitzmacher, 
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task of ascertaining what is the peculiar nature of the “‘ Positive” theology 
as distinct from the “Liberal” theology in its two chief schools, the “‘Ritsch- 
lian” and the “Historical,” and the consideration of problems involved. 

To this task he is enticed, not merely by the pleasure felt in ascertaining 
the real nature of anything, but for the sake of the “‘Positive” theology 
itself. This theology is not now clearly presented as it was in the seven- 
teenth century. Indeed, during the last ten years especially, in addition to 
former minor differences within the ‘‘ Positive” school, there have appeared 
“‘new ways” and it has become uncertain whether these belong within the 
region of the “‘Positive” or the ‘‘Liberal” school. Besides this, there is 
need to win “clearness concerning the fundamental differences of the 
positive and the liberal theology.” What is the best way to proceed ? 
There is the historical method, to show that the origin and history of the 
“Positive” theology has been other than that of the “Liberal” and is 
therefore a different theology. But this requires a “concept” as to what 
the ‘‘Positive” theology is. This concept is not, indeed, ascertainable 
apart from history, yet one must go beyond the merely historical to win it. 
The “nature” of anything (religion, Christianity, philosophy) cannot be 
ascertained in a purely empirical way, there must be an antecedent concept. 
Thus the author really assumes the concept which he is seeking. Theology 
is ‘‘the science of the Christian religion.” In theology there are therefore 
two elements, science and an objective element, religion. 

The author deals first with the concept, science. In considering 
“science” the author really arrives at the crucial point of his thesis. 

What is the relation between “‘science” and “‘reality” ? Are they fully 
different, or, does one create the other, either science creating reality or 
vice versa? ‘That science creates its object, few would maintain today. 
Few occupy this pre-Kantian or Hegelian position. Reality furnishes 
science with its “stuff.” Yet, in theology and philosophy, there is a 
tendency to give place to the “speculative-productive science-concept.” 
The author quotes even Nietzsche as calling philosophers ‘“‘commanders 
and law-givers.” This “productive” power of speculation.is found in the 
“Historical” school. ‘This is in harmony with German idealism, espe- 
cially Hegelianism.” So men like Biedermann and Pfleiderer ‘dissolve 
the positive theology of scripture into nothing, in order to recreate a philo- 
sophically acceptable notion.” ‘Naturally, no theologian will dream of 
actually calling that a Christian religion which never existed before, yet 
theology can so transform this religion that it is virtually another.” This the 
“‘Historical” school does. Their “‘Jesusbild” is not taken from the sources. 
Troeltsch represents this tendency. The Historical school cuts and erases at 
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pleasure. The “‘Ritschlian” school differs from the “‘Historical.” While 
the latter allows “science” to shape “reality,” the Ritschlian lets reality 
and science grow up independently. The Ritschlian theology is a com- 
bination view. For natural sciences, the science is born of the facts; but 
for theological science, science and reality are distinct. So that theology 
cannot be worked in strict scientific form, and science and religion occupy 
two distinct territories. Thus Hermann says, ‘‘our faith forms thoughts 
without which it cannot live, which however contradict the fundamental 
thought of science” (p. 11). So Kaftan: “‘ Knowledge in religion follows 
other laws than the scientific.” 

Over against these two schools is the Positive theology. Reality deter- 
mines science. That is, theology is to represent the Scripture. The con- 
clusion reached is, that the “Positive” theology has a right to this name 
from the correctness of its concept of science. This theology simply 
seizes and presents what is positively given in the Christian religion. The 
method in the Positive theology is scientific. The separate sciences have 
no right to impose their peculiar methods on other sciences. Therefore our 
author objects to the scientific presupposition of the ‘‘ Historical” and the 
Ritschlian schools, which come with a pack of dogmas: “there is no abso- 
lute, nothing supernatural, nothing miraculous.” To some degree theology 
must depend on other sciences for its material (text-criticism, etc.) but its 
method is formal and logical, the method common to all sciences. 

Thus, the author holds, the Positive theology has further right to regard 
itself as genuine theology because of its method. 

The author proceeds to define the Christian Religion. He affirms in 
apparent antagonism to Ritschlianism, “‘the transcendental and the 
mystical are essential to religion.” For Ritschl, man is center and end, 
God is means. He regards the Jesus of the Historical school as a mere 
hero. 

The “Positive” theology makes Christianity through and through a 
religion; still more, it is the true, absolute religion. For the “Historical” 
school the Christian religion is but “the best yet.” 

For the Positive theology, in Jesus Christ there is a specific, super- 
natural revelation which is not to be explained imminenter. For the 
Positive theology, the Trinity—Father, Son, and Spirit—is fact. Jesus 
is placed ‘‘at the side of God” and as occupying an equally divine relation 
to man as the Father. The pre-existence is more than mere speculation. 
The work of Jesus is both Godward and manward. His life and death 
enable God to be gracious and fatherly to the sinner. The Holy Spirit 
becomes “revealed,” “‘an absolute divine personality who has free and 
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in sovereign control of the works of the Father and the Son, and by uniting 
these works what is new.” The Holy Spirit becomes “an historical reality.” 

Under the head of “Problems” the author sets forth the ‘‘ Positive” 
view of the scriptures. Griitzmacher differs from Schmidt and Dunkman 
as to the relation of revelation to Jesus and the Scriptures. For Schmidt, 
the revelation closes with Jesus, while Dunkman says, Jesus did not reveal 
anything new except himself. Griitzmacher seems to regard revelation as 
truths and this revelation is not closed with Jesus but continued till the 
“Scriptures” end. He regards the forty days after the resurrection ‘‘as 
productive of revelation.” While “revelation” progresses, yet it also 
ends. He does not accept an indefinite perfectibility. It ends with the 
closing of inspired writings. The historical situation explains this termina- 
tion. Inspired men “who possess the necessary presuppositions are moved 
to give final form to the content of revelation which they have known and 
comprehended” ( p. 94). 

The last section of the volume deals with the “‘ Problems of the Modern- 
Positive Theology.” There is here much which is instructive. The 
author expects that differences will be removed and that a middle way 
through difficulties will be found. 

His dealing with the subject, “the relation of theological and religious 
knowledge,” is especially satisfactory. Genuine practical religiousness 
will show itself in theoretical forms. One closes this book with a feeling 
that its author is an unusually clear and conscientious thinker and writer. 
As a treatise introductory to theology it is valuable. As a statement of 
“Positive” theology it is transparent and forcible. Whether the schools 
he criticizes will admit his strictures is doubtful. That he will succeed in 
uniting all the ‘‘ Positive” theologians is hardly to be expected, though he 
certainly greatly aids their opinions. His theology is almost, if not alto- 
gether, tritheistic, his view of revelation seems to rest on a misunderstanding 
of the relation of inspiration to revelation. Revelation should be regarded 
as the result of inspiration, which enables the inspired to see the meaning 
in what is objective. It seems an inconsistency to define the Christian 
religion in a purely theological way, and yet to call the Christian religion 
the object of science which is theology. But the volume amply repays 
most careful reading and is stimulating and instructive. 


The distinguished author® states his purpose to be, to reshape the 
traditional doctrine of Creation and Providence under the light cast upon 

6 The Divine Worker in Creation and Providence. ‘Twenty-first series of Cunning- 
ham Lectures. By J. Oswald Dykes, M.A., D.D. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: 
Scribner, 1909. xvi+336 pages. $2.25. 
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nature and history since the last century opened (p. vii). Though he 
speaks of his work as a “humble contribution,” it must be regarded as an 
admirable exposition of the doctrines which he discusses. The themes 
considered are the most difficult, yet he handles them in a clear and cogent 
fashion. The conclusions reached are, in the main, those accepted in the 
more orthodox schools of theology, yet they are not reached in dogmatic 
fashion, but through a fair consideration of the results presented by scien- 
tific authorities of the past century. 

He first deals with the relation of theology to science and philosophy. 
He is anti-pragmatic, since value judgments (as he understands them) are 
inferior to the testing of religious belief by ‘“‘its congruence with evidence.” 
‘‘We are driven as thinkers to seek the certainty, so far as it can be reached, 
of scientific knowledge” (p. 15). Religion is not of subjective origin, but 
is as ‘a permanent phenomenon, a response to a manifestation of himself, 
God.” God is for our author distinctly Creator. He favors creation 
ex nihilo. ‘‘The existence of whatever is and is not God, has its sole cause 
or ground of being in God.” Yet the writer in Genesis ‘‘was not thinking 
of creation out of nothing.” “He rejects the mediating idea of a nihil 
privatirum. There is “no standing ground between something and noth- 
ing.” His handling of this difficult question is cautious but positive. Hard 
as it may be to conceive of actual origination, yet “‘the things impossible with 
men are possible with God” (p. 62). What matter is, in its original form, is 
for physicists to determine. The “‘Genesis” account is ‘that of an untrained 
observer.” God is dynamically imminent in creation, as Calvin also 
taught (p. 93 note). He finds at least three breaks in the creative( ?) 
process, and supports his opinion from scientific sources. Natural evolu- 
tion cannot explain man, as a spiritual moral being (chap. vii). Man’s 
creation is ‘“‘not continuous with what went before” (p. 147). Our author 
does not hesitate to speak of the ‘‘childlike and bizarre details” of the 
Genesis story (p. 170). The “Fall” is “inexplicable because irrational.” 
“‘We are at that mysterious point in the moral history of each fallen soul 
where the tempted will makes an unaccountable, an arbitrary and a criminal 
departure” (p. 175). The “pangs of Nature” are explained because: 
“‘the existing creation is only a temporary and imperfect stage in the divine 
plan” (p. 218). There is “ground for hope,” though “‘the creation is 
subject to vanity” (p. 224). We “‘must wait till we see the end” (p. 247). 
The divine providence is minute as well as vast. ‘‘Nothing is too insig- 
nificant to enter into the reckoning of the divine Mind.” 

An appendix of notes (42 pages) discusses some matters not dealt with 
fully in the lectures. An excellent Index adds value to the whole work, 
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which must be regarded as a substantial contribution to the support of 
the more orthodox faith. 


This volume? contains the six lectures which were delivered in the 
Luther-Kirche in Leipzig by Pastor Hilbert. They are in defense of the 
Christian religion and of the more positive, orthodox, faith. They serve 
admirably for this purpose and well deserve the demand for their repetition 
three times in one winter, and a second published edition. The author 
weakens his position in his introduction by the assertion that “religion is 
independent of science,” “the truth of Christianity does not admit of scien- 
tific determination.” ‘Faith in God is never a matter of reflection.” “If 
science cannot establish faith, it cannot destroy it”—a sentence most 
illogical. And, at the close of his lectures, the author admits the same 
uncertainty of faith, We must make a leap across the abyss, “‘We have 
all to win, nothing to lose.” 

Despite the weakening of his position, Pastor Hilbert leads his readers 
through a field of scientific argument by means of which he seeks to estab- 
lish the scientific basis for belief in God as creator of the world. He 
shows the biological necessity for affirming the creation of man. He gives 
an excellent argument for the assertion that the spirit of man is not depend- 
ent on the material body, nor “parallel” to it in its working. Jesus is 
not only a historical person, as against those who cast doubts on his reality; 
he is the Son of God, he is King and Lord. He rejects with some scorn 
Frenssen’s “modern Christ.” Jesus is sinless. The reason Hilbert 
assigns for this sinlessness—that Jesus was essentially different from other 
men—is hardly satisfactory. It is easier to affirm the fact than to explain 
it. “The especial work of Jesus is not his life but his death.” ‘In his 
death Jesus reconciled the world to God.” This death is of value not 
merely as “example,” it has its influence in effecting the forgiveness of sins. 
The older orthodox theory is clearly stated and ably defended. 

The last lecture is on the resurrection and maintains the theory of the 
empty grave. The subject of miracles is not directly treated. The author 
however expresses his faith, in general, and his reason therefor in quoting 
Wundt (p. 78): ‘If there is mutual relationship between spirit and body, ~ 
the door to miracles stands wide open”; and Paulsen: “If a sentence can 
move a molecule in the brain, it can just as well move mountains, or send 
the moon into a new course; one is as intelligible or as unintelligible as 
the other.” 


7 Christentum und Wissenschajt. Von Gerhard Hilbert. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1909. 176 pages. M. 3. 
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The work as a whole is impressive, the style is simple, the language 
clear, the reasoning in the main logical. Hilbert quotes freely and buttresses 
his position with many great names. The volume may rank as among the 
best defenses of orthodox religion. 


ALLEN Macy DULLES 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


PROBLEMS IN PRESENT-DAY FAITH 


This book? is in line with Doctor Orr’s other defenses of the idea of 
supernatural religion. He contends that evolution alone cannot account 
for the existence of the Christian religion, for it is inconceivable that higher 
forms of religion can be developed out of lower. The improvement must 
come from a supernatural factor, not from immanent forces or from — 
changing environment. Christianity rests upon a unique revelation made 
through the redemption history recorded in the Old and in the New Testa- 
ment. Except where the enlightening influence of this special revelation 
is felt, ‘impartial study shows the history of religion to have been rather 
that of the obscuration of what purer light may originally have been pos- 
sessed.”” The task of the book is to explain the nature of the unique 
revelation which is contained in the Bible. By emphasizing three factors, 
viz., (1) the redemption history, which constitutes the revelation proper, 
(2) the inspiration of divinely endowed men who guided that revelation 
history by word and deed, and (3) the record of this revelation and inspira- 
tion in the Bible, Dr. Orr believes that partial and indefensible conceptions 
may be corrected. 

What is the outcome of his investigation? The inspiration of the bibli- 
cal authors did not exempt them from dependence on the ordi sources 
of historical information, and consequently does not render their statements 
immune from historical criticism; it did not release them from belief in the 
current scientific ideas of their times, and thus does not exempt them from 
scientific criticism; it did not dictate the literary form of their messages, 
and hence allows place for literary criticism. But after having made these 
statements, Dr. Orr introduces several cautionary remarks. We may 
admit that Ecclesiastes is pseudepigraphic without destroying our belief in 
its inspiration; but to ascribe Deuteronomy to any author except Moses 
would be disastrous. We may recognize the large use of parable; but it 
would be a serious matter to regard the story of Jonah as fiction. We may 
recognize the use of legend in the book of Jude, but we must beware of 

t Revelation and Inspiration. By James Orr. New York: Scribner, 1910, vii+ 
224 pages. $0.75. 
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considering the book of Genesis as largely legendary. Just how and why 
these and similar distinctions are to be made is not very clearly indicated. 
Moreover, when it is stated that revelation is always limited by the stage of 
religious culture to which an age has reached, so that revelation in Old 
Testament times was compelled to admit into itself practices which later 
were discovered to be morally indefensible, it becomes difficult to feel that 
Dr. Orr ascribes to supernatural powers as much influence as is demanded 
by his thesis. Of course, one who knows the Bible has no question as to 
its exceptional character as a record of religious achievement. But after 
so many concessions as Dr. Orr is compelled to make, is it not a stronger 
apologetic position to seek for the causes of the superiority of the biblical 
religion by a thorough-going use of critical methods, than to attempt to 
withdraw those causes from the reach of criticism by locating them in a 
supernatural realm admittedly beyond the reach of our understanding ? 


GERALD B. SMITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The attempt? of John Wilson to present the full sweep of the idea of 
Revelation seems at first sight to be merely an improved statement of the 
ordinary Christian apology as against naturalism, but in reality it is much 
more. It is rather a devotional work of a very high order, a meditation on 
the religious meaning of the universe of our perception and on the message 
of the biblical writings. It cannot be said that there is anything exactly new 
in either the method or the ideas of the book but the author is the master of a 
style which for dignity, force, clearness, and warmth is rarely equaled today. 

The question, How far is the character of the God depicted in the Chris- 
tion revelation commensurate with the grandeur of the material cosmos as 
exhibited in the most recent discoveries of science, the author tries to 
answer by viewing first of all the vastness of the universe and the infinitely 
complicated organization of its minute constituent elements as a grand 
system of reality related to our mental and physical activity and as a base 
out of which our physical life arose. The “cloud of innumerable whirling 
atoms” becomes “a complex harmony as if its component particles had been 
dancing in responsive accord with some celestial music.”” The manner 
in which Mr. Wilson in this part of his work has compressed the results of 
his most extensive reading on scientific subjects into small dimensions 
without sacrificing its wealth of suggestion is admirable. 


2 How God Has Spoken, or Divine Revelation in Nature, in Man, in Hebrew 
History, and in Jesus Christ. By John Wilson. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: 
Scribner, 1909. xvi+344 pages. $2 net. 
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Next follows a discussion of revelation as seen in human nature every- 
where, in the Hebrew religion, in the Incarnation, and the Atonement. The 
scope of the work prepares the reader for such an interpretation of nature 
as shows its meaning and worth, in the climactic unfolding of life from the 
lowest animate being to the highest spiritual being, in perfect personality. 
But those high expectations which the early part of the work arouses are 
realized only in part in the later portions. While the literary form and the 
profound moral tone of the work are sustained throughout, the author’s 
discussion of the Christian revelation is hampered by an effort to uphold 
views of history and faith and a conception of the divine communion with 
man which makes revelation an ordered, successive, external communication 
of doctrinal truth. For example, the philosophic conception of a meta- 
physical incarnation of Deity in Christ is assumed to be a truth conveyed 
by revelation, and then in defense of it we are told (183) that ‘some form 
of kenosis must be and is actually held by all who are faithful to New 
Testament teaching,”’ and there is a Logos that had a conscious existence 
from eternity. The ‘‘subconscious origin of the soul” and some sort of 
metempsychosis become a means of meeting the difficulties of the doctrine. 
The body is even called (315) a prison-house for Christ. 

The more strictly doctrinal portion of this valuable book needs recon- 
struction. 


Something of the effect of the modernist movement on the Catholic 
church in France may be gathered from a volume from the pen of the 
Archbishop of Albi’ containing four essays on current theological topics, 
to which are joined two funeral orations. The subjects are, “Evolutionism 
in Relation to Religion,” ‘Criticism and Tradition,” ‘‘The Church and 
Science,” ‘‘The Bible and the Religions.” The author’s aim, as indicated 
in the preface, is to defend the church against the charge that it is opposed 
to science: ‘The act by which the religious authority guards the deposit of 
revelation and fixes the faith is at the same time a rein and a stimulant to 
critical activity, theological and apologetical.” 

The first and most important of the essays is intended to refute A. 
Sabatier’s Philosophy of Religion. Religion is objectively given to meet 
human need and can not arise from within man. Without such positive 
religion all we have is an individual illuminism that leads to absolute 
scepticism. Sabatier’s theory—contrary to Protestantism with its authori- 
tative Bible, and Catholicism with its Bible-interpreting church, makes 


3 L’église et ta critique. By Mgr. Mignot. Paris: Gabalda, 1910. xi+314 
pages. $3.50. 
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religion a matter of the temperament and every man’s true. In this con- 
nection he asks the characteristic and tell-tale question: ‘‘Which of the 
prophecies, for example, would have been applied to the Savior if the 
church had not determined the sense?” He will have nothing short of 
oracles, authentic responses from God. Notwithstanding some con- 
cessions, he must belittle the work of science and his final reply to Sabatier 
is dogmatical—Sabatier’s views are un-Christian even when the terms used 
are Christian. 

In the three other essays the position is not different and the discussions 
overlap. It does not seem probable that any priest who has been infected 
with the modern spirit is likely to be influenced in his opinion by this work. 
The writer appears as a cultivated and pious official, possessed of a matter- 
of-fact view of things and a worthy desire to preserve the church intact, 
who when he philosophizes is guided by a practical end rather than by an 
interest in the discovery of truth, for the truth, for him, as given in dogmas, 
is fixed for ever. 


GEORGE Cross 
NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 


NEWTON CENTRE, Mass. 


THE HASTINGS ENCYCLOP2DIA OF RELIGION AND 
ETHICS 


To the editors and publishers of this work’ recognition is due for a 
magnificent courage in projecting so large a work in a comparatively new 
field. For, in spite of the conjunction of “ethics” with “religion,” the 
latter is the principal interest. That the trait was courage and not rashness 
is happily proved by the reception which the first two volumes have met. 
Yet an inevitable element in the data on which judgment is to be formed 
is the size of the work. For this is not a series of disconnected volumes 
from which a selection may be made, but one work which subscribers are 
obligated to take at a cost of eighty dollars. The size and scope are such 
that a rival or supplementary work is out of the range of immediate com- 
mercial probability; in other words, the editors have pre-empted the field. 
Having done this, they have assumed no ordinary responsibility. While 
they have clearly seen and wisely seized a great opportunity, they have the 
larger task of living up to it. And this task is much greater than that so 
well performed by the senior editor in the more limited field of biblical 

tEncyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastings, M.A., D.D. 
with the Assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A., D.D., and Other Scholars. Vol. II, 
“‘Arthur-Bunyan,” New York: Scribner; Edinburgh: Clark, 1910, xxii+gor pages. 
$8 .00. 
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study. The worker in comparative religion requires a catholicity of spirit, 
a range of knowledge, a nicety of judgment, an awe before facts which he 
may not gloss or explain away but must endeavor to understand, a depth of 
information such as few departments of knowledge demand. Moreover, 
the making of cyclopedias has become almost a science; it does not mean 
merely securing and printing articles, nor merely ‘‘covering the field.” 
It involves co-ordination of materials, securing effective supplements, and 
making the whole detail orderly and relatively complete without waste of 
space by repetition. 

The second volume follows the lines of the first. It contains about 
190 articles by about 170 authors of at least nine nationalities; three-fourths, 
however, are from the British empire. The articles thus average rather 
less than five pages. But substracting forty-four articles of one page or 
less, the rest average over six pages. There are also a number of title 
cross-references, and a full page of others is prefixed. Some of the articles 
are composite having the inherent excellences and defects of this type, 
notable examples of which are: ‘‘Asceticism” (12 authors—48 pages), 
“Atheism” (9-18), “Atomic Theory” (4-14), ““Baptism” (9-44), “Birth” 
(13-29), “‘Blest, Abode of the” (7-30), “‘Blood-Feud” (8-15), “Body” 
(7-20). Prominent articles by single authors are: ‘‘Aryan Religion”’ 
(O. Schrader, 46 pages), ‘‘Austerities” (MacCullogh, 10), ‘‘Baal” (Paton, 
10), “Bantu and South Africa” (Hartland, 16), “‘Bengal” (Crooke, 22), 
“‘Berbers” (Basset, 13), “Bible” (Sanday, 17), “Bible in the Church” 
(Dobschiitz, 36), ‘‘Biology” (Simpson, 13), ‘‘Boddhisattva” (De la Vallée 
Poussin, 14), ‘‘Brahmanism” (Jacobi, 13), “Brahma Samaj” (Farquhar, 
10), “Bridge” (Knight, 8), and “Brotherhood, Artificial” (Hamilton- 
Grierson, 14). The range of the articles is wider than the title of the book, 
and the insertion of some of these is in itself reprehensible, since they have 
no relation to the main topics, while others by their method of treatment 
do not justify their admission. Of the former class are ‘‘Association,” 
part of “Atomic Theory,” “Atrophy,” “Attention,” “Attraction and 
Repulsion,” “Biology,” “Blindness,” and “‘Brain and Mind”’; of the latter 
class are “‘ Biogenesis,” ‘‘Boldness,”’ ‘Boys’ Brigades.” The space taken 
by these might have been more pertinently used. 

The roll of contributors is, in the main, one of distinction. It includes 
folk-lorists like Clodd, Crawley, and Hartland; Sanscritists like Deussen, 
Hopkins, Jolly, Crooke, and Rhys Davids; such Semitic scholars as Barton, 
Paton, and Zimmern; Arabists like Arnold, Browne, Goldziher, and 
Margoliouth; and historians of the church like Barnes, Dobschiitz, Lake, 
and Sanday. Of course some articles even by eminent scholars are a 
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disappointment. Zimmern’s ‘Babylonians and Assyrians” does not rise 
above the commonplace; Schrader’s ‘‘Aryan Religion” is in part vitiated 
by his brief for ancestor worship to the exclusion of a very evident fetishism 
and animism; Jeremias’ “Book of Life” suffers from the obtrusion of his 
astral theory; Sanday’s “Bible” is practically a condensation of his Bamp- 
ton’s Lectures with some notice of later literature, and the conservative 
position is maintained, for instance, with regard to the Fourth Gospel with 
but few concessions to advance in critical views. On the other hand, such 
an article as that by Dr. Dobschiitz on “The Bible in the Church” lends 
distinction to the volume as a model of orderly development, succinct dis- 
cussion, and sound statement. 

Worthy of special mention are “‘Brahma Samaj” by Farquhar, “Arya 
Samaj” by Griswold (the two exhibiting two of the three notable modern 
Hindoo theistic movements), and Browne’s ‘‘Bab, Babism.”” The com- 
posite articles are in general good; the lack here is co-ordination. It 
happens for instance that the introduction at times traverses and repeats 
material given by the other writers (cf. 370 with 410). But the average of 
the articles is very high. Even the utility writers have done well, showing 
diligence in the collection of facts. 

The chief defects are in the finer points of editing. The principal 
marks of editorial supervision are in the reduction of references to a standard 
form (in which there are slips; cf. the cryptic entry “‘ ib. pont. ad Usener,” 
343). While topics not legitimately within the scope of the work are 
included (see above), serious omissions occur. Among geographical 
articles one wonders why Brazil but not Bolivia is present. Unpardonable 
is the omission of Asia Minor, a region most important ethnologically and 
also for the history of religion, serving, as it did, as the melting-pot in which 
religions passing from the East westward were fused and received new 
form. Are there to be denominational articles? ‘Plymouth Brethren” 
is found, but not ‘‘Baptists.”” The system of cross-references is defective; 
e.g., “‘Bereans” has much to say of John Barclay, but the necessary entry 
“Barclay, John.—See Bereans” is missing. Of twenty-one longer articles 
by individual authors only five have what all should have, a conspectus of 
the contents. In the list of contributors there appears sometimes the full 
name, sometimes the initials, now one given name and initials; there seems 
to be no regular order in which academic degrees are given. 

But lack of editorial care is most evident in the bibliographies. Here 
the editor-in-chief has given hostages by admitting to his journal finical 
criticism of a current work, labeling ‘‘incorrect” bibliographical entries 
which are letter perfect, and neglecting to make correction though informed 
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of his error. The editors do not seem to know that an adequate biblio- 
graphical entry includes six particulars: (1-2) author’s name with initials 
(or full name), (3) title of work, (4-5) place and date of publication, and 
(6) number of volumes; given these, the reader may be expected to find the 
book. Omission of any of these is serious error. 

In the various lists of references given here sometimes the full name, 
sometimes initials, sometimes only the surname, appears, while place or 
date may or may not be present. The reviewer is not disposed to press 
minor inaccuracies, which are found but do not very seriously affect the 
value of the bibliographies. It is, however, gravely misleading to insert an 
entry (266): ‘J. Miiller, Philosophy and Theology of Averroes, Munich, 
1859 (Germ. tr. 1875),” which should read ‘‘Averroes, Die Philosophie 
und Theologie (arabisch), in Monumenta saecularia, Munich, 1859 (Germ. 
tr. from the Arabic, 1875).”’ Especially necessary is mention of the place 
of publication when the book appeared outside the ordinary channels 
(e.g., p. 245, Furness’ Folklore in Borneo was printed at Wallingford, Pa.; 
p. 328, Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal was issued at Calcutta). Not 
one reader out of ten, if he wished to obtain them, would know how to go 
to work to find where these two books were issued. 

Furthermore, many of the bibliographies, though rich and full and in 
the vast majority of cases correct, are chaotic in form, showing no principle 
of arrangement. Ideal arrangement of a list of works is that in order of 
importance, but it is difficult. Attainable is mention of leading works first 
and after that chronological order. But in some of the fullest and otherwise 
most valuable lists in this work the titles are apparently “dumped” together. 
This is not twentieth-century bibliography, and it is a serious blemish on 
the work. 

Eight volumes are still to appear. The editors may yet make great 
contributions to the usefulness of their very worthy publication. 


Geo. W. GILMORE 
NEw York, N.Y. 
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BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT AND SEMITICS 


Marcos, Max L. A Manual of the Aramaic Language of the Babylonian 
Talmud. Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossaries. [Clavis linguarum 
Semiticarum. Edidit Hermann L. Strack.] Miinchen: Beck; New York: 
Stechert, 1910. xvi+284 pages. $3. 

This is the third volume to appear in Dr. Strack’s new series. Its predecessors 
have been a Hebrew Grammar by Dr. Strack himself, and a Babylonian Grammar, by 
Dr. Ungnad. The present volume is well worthy of a place alongside of these two. A 
modern grammar of the Aramaic of the Talmud in concise and usable form has long 
been a desideratum. Indeed, so far as the syntax of the Talmudic speech is concerned, 
this is the first presentation of the subject. More than half of the present book is given 
to the chrestomathy and the vocabulary. These are both deserving of unstinted praise 
for the care and accuracy that characterize their presentation. The grammatical 
treatment is marked by clearness and insight throughout. No better book could be 
asked for as an introduction to the language of the Babylonian Talmud. 


Driver, S.R. Amn Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. New ed. 

New York: Scribner, 1910. xxxii+577 pages. $2.50. 

This is in fact the eighth edition of this famous work. It is unfortunate that the 
title-page should describe it as “printed from new plates” when as a matter of fact the 
author himself says, “‘It has not been found necessary this time to have the book reset; 
the needful alterations and additions have been all introduced on the stereotyped 
plates” (p. xiv). A well-known and standard work like this does not need misleading 
advertising. The scope of the revision may be seen from the following statement: “‘The 
principal and most numerous changes are those that have been involved in bringing 
the bibliography up to date and in incorporating notices either of new facts that have 
been discovered, or of new views that have been propounded, since 1897” (p. xiv). Dr. 
Driver does valuable service in exposing some misrepresentations of critical positions 
made by Professor Sayce and taken up in turn by one defender of traditional views after 
another (pp. xviii ff.). Dr. Driver records no changes of opinion on his own part of any 
significance. In the new materials of interest, one of the most important is his judg- 
ment that the Aramaic of the Assuan papyri may not be used as legitimate argument for 
the exilic origin of Daniel; for the differences between the Egyptian Aramaic and the 
biblical are far more numerous and significant than the resemblances. The book 
increases in value to students with each new edition. 


Havtscu, E. Der Lukiantext des Octateuch. [Mitteilungen des Septuaginta- 
Unternehmens der Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gdt- 
tingen. Heft 1.] Berlin: Weidmann, 1910. 28 pages. M. 1. 

The Royal Society of Géttingen has set itself the task of determining the Septuagint 
text in its original form. This involves a tremendous amount of preliminary investiga- 
tion. Before the Alexandrian version can be recovered as it first came into being it is 
necessary among other things to identify the existing representatives of the Hesychian 
and Lucianic texts, a task of no small magnitude and one involving the finest delicacy 
of perception and keenness of discrimination. The present pamphlet constitutes one 
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of these preliminary studies. It attempts to show, chiefly by a comparison of the 
citations of Diodorus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, and Chrysostom from the 
Octateuch with the readings of a certain group of MSS, whether or not the latter may 
rightly be regarded as representing the Lucian recension. Such work as this is of the 
greatest value and importance for textual students. 


Grnspurc, C. D. Isaias: Diligenter revisus juxta Massorah atque editiones 
principes cum variis lectionibus e MSS atque antiquis versionibus collectis. 
Londinii: Sumptibus Societatis Bibliophilorum Britannicae et externae, 
MCMIX. 93 pages. 


Dr. Ginsburg has spent the most of his active life in the study of the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament. Jsaias is a specimen of the new and latest text upon which he 
has put years of toil. This when completed is to commemorate the centenary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. ‘The author has had at his command the manuscript 
and printed biblical treasures of the British Museum, within whose walls he has done 
the greater part of his work. The basis of this new version is the text “‘of the first 
edition of Jacob ben Chayim’s Massoretic Recension (printed by Bomberg in Venice in 
1524-25) with the correction of obvious errors.”’? Dr. Ginsburg has collated this edition 
with a large number of authorities never before consulted, and has examined more than 
seventy MSS in the British Museum, and in the libraries of France, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain. He has also included therein the ancient versions and: the Targums. As a 
result of this examination he brought together every important variation in orthography, 
vowel-pointing, accent, and reading, and the variant massoretic sectional divisions. 
These variations appear at the foot of the page, often occupying from one-third to one- 
half of a printed page 11X74 inches. The Hebrew type is the most beautiful that we 
have ever seen. 


Branpt, W. Die jiidischen Baptismen oder das religiése Waschen und Baden 
im Judentum mit Einschluss des Judenchristentums. ([Beihefte zur Zeitschrift 
fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft XVIII.] Giessen: Tépelmann, 1910. 
vi+148 pages. M. 6. 


The author traces the development of Jewish baptismal rites from the days of 
Israel’s wanderings in the desert down to the early days of the Christian church. The 
original significance of the act of ritualistic washing is found in the belief of the primitive 
Hebrews that contact with other deities than Yahweh rendered one taboo and that 
this taboo could be removed by washing and must be so disposed of before one could 
venture into Yahweh’s presence. Growing out of the same fundamental conception was 
the requirement, which persisted to the very end, that priests and others who had come 
into close contact in any way with the holiness of Yahweh must wash away this holiness 
before returning to the discharge of the ordinary duties of profane life. The sacred and 
profane were two separate spheres; to pass from the one to the other in either direction 
called for ablutions to remove the effect of the sphere in which the individual was at the 
time in question. Baptisms of various kinds thus came to occupy a very large place 
in Jewish ritual. Naturally when foreigners wished to forsake the worship of idols and 
join themselves to the people of Yahweh, the initial rite for the proselyte was that of 
baptism whereby the defilement of the old religion was removed. In like manner the 
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baptism of John was a washing-away of sin. This conception of baptism prevailed 
also among the Ebionites and the Elkesites and closely related heretical groups. The 
study is useful for its collection into one easily accessible place of all the more important 
data for the history and meaning of Jewish baptism; it is rich in citations from the 
sources. 


SULZBERGER, Mayer. The Am Ha-aretz: The Ancient Hebrew Parliament. 
Philadelphia: Greenstone, 1909. 96 pages. 


The author prepared, and read before the professors and students of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, the present paper as one of a series of popular 
lectures. It is an attempt to show that the roots of the Sanhedrin are to be found in a 
national assembly of Israel which had its beginning as far back as in the time of Moses. 
The lecture comprises three parts: (1) the political power of am ha-aretz; (2) its 
judicial power; (3) the witness of literature. The treatment for a brief space is 
scholarly and able, and certainly has some strong points in its favor, e. g., in the history 
and conduct of the trial which brought about the stoning of the house of Naboth 
(I Kings, chap. 21), and also the arrest and trial of Jeremiah (Jer., chap. 26). We 
think, however, that a more detailed textual study must be made of all the passages 
used before the author’s chief thesis can be indisputably maintained. 


ProcxscH, O. Studien zur Geschichte der Septuaginta: Die Propheten. [Bei- 
trige zur Wissenschaft vom Alten Testament, herausgegeben von R. Kittel. 
Heft 7.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. 134 pages. M. 4. 


The purpose of this work is threefold: (1) to classify the many minuscule MSS of 
the prophets on the basis of the various uncials from which they must have arisen and 
so to point out certain types of uncials which must once have existed alongside of 
Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, etc.; (2) to consider the relation of these unknown 
uncials to the known uncials and to one another, and to determine which represents the 
purest and which the most corrupt form of the Septuagint text; and (3) to throw some 
light upon the history of the Septuagint text. Dr. Procksch classifies his MSS into 
three groups, viz., the hexaplar group (I), the pre-hexaplar (II), and the Lucian 
(III). From among all the codices of the prophetic books, Alexandrinus is selected as 
the most valuable witness to the original Septuagint; next to it in value comes Sinaiticus 
representing another textual tradition. Marchalianus (Q) is to be classified with 
Alexandrinus (A), while Vaticanus (B) belongs to the Sinaiticus (&) group. &B repre- 
sents the type of text to which Origen’s Septuagint belongs. Midway between the 
groups 8B and AQ, showing traces of the influence of both, stands the hexaplar group 
of minuscules, but more closely related to 8B; while the pre-hexaplar group belongs to 
AQ. Thus two main types of text, viz., SBI and AQII, were independent of and pre- 
ceded the recensions of Origen and Lucian, at the hands of which they suffered many 
things after coming in touch with them. The study closes with a history of the Greek 
text of the prophets and a summary of the results obtained. The general conclusion 
reached is that the history of the Septuagint is the story of its removal from the maximum 
to the minimum of distance from the Massoretic text. The author deserves the 
hearty thanks of all students of the complicated problem of the rise of the Septuagint 
for his valuable contribution. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 


GEFFCKEN, J. Aus der Werdezeit des Christentums: Studien und Charakte- 
ristiken. Zweite Auflage. [Aus Natur und Geisteswelt.] Leipzig: Teubner, 
1909. 126 pages. M. 1.25. 

Professor Geffcken’s sketch, which now appears in a second edition, seeks to 
acquaint the general reader with the character of the Graeco-Roman world into 
which Christianity entered, and the early struggles which resulted. The primitive 
enthusiastic movements, the persecutions, the literary conflicts with Greek and Roman 
thought are treated with skill and breadth of view. The book is in short a concise 
popular introduction to early Christian history. It deserves an index. 


The Codex Alexandrinus in Reduced Photographic Facsimile: New Testament 
and Clementine Epistles. London: British Museum, 1909. 11 pages. 
286 plates. 30s. 


An important service has been rendered textual students in the publication of this 
beautiful facsimile of Alexandrinus in quarto form. The great folio facsimile of the 
New Testament volume of Alexandrinus appeared just thirty years ago, Alexandrinus 
being the first New Testament uncial to be published in photographic facsimile. The 
new edition is much more elegant and attractive, and its reduced form (it is about half 
the actual size of the manuscript) and the references at the foot of each page indicating 
the text each covers, make it an exceedingly convenient and satisfactory medium for 
consulting the text of the manuscript. Mr. Kenyon contributes a, brief introduction, 
dealing with the history and characteristics of the whole manuscript. He concludes 
that five scribes worked upon it, four of them being represented in the New Testament 
part. The codex is generally assigned to the fifth century, probably only Vaticanus 
and Sinaiticus, among Greek biblical manuscripts, being older. The Trustees of the 
British Museum propose to follow this New Testament volume with a similar fac- 
simile of the Old Testament parts of the codex. Textual students are to be congratu- 
lated upon such accessions to their materials as this excellent facsimile, and those of 
Sinaiticus and the Freer manuscripts which are now being prepared. 


Peake, ArtHuR S. A Critical Introduction to the New Testament. [‘‘Studies 
in Theology.”] New York: Scribner, 1910. xii+242 pages. $0.75 net. 


Students of the New Testament will welcome this concise Introduction, from the 
pen of Professor Peake, of Manchester. It is probably impossible to compress an 
adequate introduction to the New Testament into 240 pages of moderate size, yet 
within these narrow limits Professor Peake has given us an extremely useful and 
informing book. His attitude is historical and critical; tradition is recognized, but 
not mistaken as final. Much attention is paid to recent critical opinion, which is 
briefly, fairly, and intelligently set forth. Useful bibliographies for each chapter 
are supplied at the close of the volume. The book opens with the Pauline epistles 
and closes with the Gospel of John. Professor Peake inclines to the acceptance of 
II Thessalonians, Colossians, and, with some reserve, Ephesians, as Paul’s; he favors 
the South Galatian view of the destination of Galatians; and holds the closing chapters 
of II Corinthians to belong to the supposedly lost “severe letter”; The synoptic 
problem is discussed at some length, and the Synoptic Gospels are then somewhat 
scantily treated. Two-fifths of the book relate to the Johannine literature. Pro- 
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fessor Peake sees no reason to doubt that the seven letters of the Apocalypse were 
written by a John, but does not identify this John with the Apostle; the Fourth Gospel, 
on the other hand, he is disposed to ascribe to John the Apostle. 

Some books which might have been expected to appear in the bibliographies are 
not included in them; they are nevertheless tolerably full, and decidedly helpful. 
The defect in the whole work is its failure to introduce us, by analysis, summary, or 
short paraphrase, to the course of thought in each of the works discussed. Professor 
Peake has evidently conceived his Critical Introduction as not including this, and per- 
haps his space would not permit it. 


Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. In Verbindung mit H. Gressmann ef al., 
herausgegeben von Hans Lietzmann. 7.-14. Lieferungen. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1907-9. 
The fourteenth Lieferung, completing the fifth volume of this series, finishes the 

practical exposition of the whole New Testament. The aim has been to bring out the 
religious content of these books for readers who wish to take the modern critical stand- 
point and the attempt is certainly timely. The work is prepared for the benefit of 
preachers and religious teachers. The other volumes, more technical in character, 
are progressing slowly. The eleventh and thirteenth Lie/erungen contain, respectively, 
the exegesis of II Cor. and the first half of Matthew. 


STEINMANN, ALPHONS. Arelfas IV. Kénig der Nabatier. Eine historisch- 
exegetische Studie zu II Cor. 11:32}. Freiburg: Herder, 1909. 44 pages. 
This is a compilation of the available information regarding the Arabian king, 

Aretas IV, whose representative in Damascus was persuaded by the Jews to attempt 

Paul’s arrest. Steinmann restates the view of Schiirer (and of others), claiming that 

Aretas held Damascus in the years 37-40 by grant of Emperor Gaius. Accordingly 

Paul’s conversion is placed in 35-37. It is doubtful whether the restatement of this 

opinion without any substantially new evidence will be convincing to those who have 

formerly found it unsatisfactory. 


PATRISTICS 
REICHARDT, WALTHER. Die Brieje des Sextus Julius Ajricanus an Aristides 
und Origines. [Texte und Untersuchungen, XXXIV 3.] Leipzig: Hin- 

richs, 1909. 84 pages. M. 3. 

The fragmentary letter of the third-century critic, Africanus, to Aristides, seeks 
to harmonize the genealogies in Matthew and Luke by appeal to the Jewish custom 
of levirate marriage. Africanus contended that the list in Matthew gives Joseph’s 
ancestors “according to nature”; while that in Luke gives his ancestors “according 
to law.” The letter of Africanus to Origen written ca. 240 A.D., deals with the authen- 
ticity of Susanna. Africanus points out the several particulars of style and matter in 
Susanna which are unfavorable to or inconsistent with its character, and his letter has 
long been regarded as a model of ancient criticism. From all the textual materials 
accessible Reichardt re-edits the Greek text of these letters with some account of the 
manuscripts which preserve them. He holds that the form in which the best manu- 
scripts present the letter to Aristides is the original, rather than the somewhat arbitrary 
reconstruction of the letter which Spitta has thought necessary. 
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Hemmer, Hippotyte. Les Péres apostoliques. II: “Clément de Rome; Epitre 
aux Corinthiens; Homélie du Ile siécle.” Text grec, Traduction fran- 
gaise, Introduction et Index. [“Textes et Documents.”] Paris: Picard, 
Ig09. 204 pages. Fr. 3. 

Hemmer presents substantially the Greek text of Funk with translations and brief 
introductions. His views are in general in accord with the best critical opinion as to 
I and II Clement. The idea of Harnack and Hilgenfeld that II Clement is Soter’s 
letter to Corinth is rejected, and that document is ascribed to some Corinthian preacher 
of the first half of the second century. The notes are brief but helpful. Polycarp 
to the Philippians 2:3 should certainly have been referred to in connection with I Clem. 
13:2, where almost the same strange words are quoted as sayings of the Lord. 


LE Lone, Aucuste. Les péres apostoliques. III, Ignace d’ Antioche et Polycarpe 
de Smyrne: Epitres; Martyre de Polycarpe. Texte Grec, traduction 
frangaise, introduction et index. [Textes et Documents.] Paris: Picard, 
1910. Ixxx+187 pages. Fr. 3. 

This twelfth volume of Hemmer and Le Jay’s convenient series of patristic texts 
with introduction, translations, and notes, indicates the lively interest of French 
Catholic scholars in patristic literature. Le Long adopts the Greek text of Funk, and 
follows the main positions of the leading patristic scholars in matters of introduction. 
His notes are less full and technical than those of Lightfoot, and are well adapted to the 
needs of students, as the general editors intend. Le Long holds to the substantial 
authenticity of the martyrdom, the Letter of Polycarp to the Philippians, and the seven 
Eusebian Letters of Ignatius, as preserved in the shorter Greek form. 


ARCHAMBAULT, GEORGES. Justin: Dialogue avec Tryphon. Text grec, Tra- 
duction francaise, Introduction, Notes et Index. Tome II. [Textes et 
Documents.”] Paris: Picard, 1909. 396 pages. Fr. 3.50. 

The first part of Archambault’s edition of Justin’s Dialogue appeared less than a 
year ago, and contained the introduction and the text and translation of chaps. 1-Ixxiva. 
The second part continues these through chaps. Ixxivb-cxlii, and supplies a useful 
index of the more important Greek words. This seems to be the first edition of the 
Dialogue in which the chapters, some of which are very long, are divided into verses 
or sections; a most useful innovation, in which it is to be hoped subsequent editors will 
follow it. The two parts constitute an intelligent and convenient edition of one of 
the most important pieces of early Christian literature. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Connotiy, R. H. The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai. With an appendix by 
Edward Bishop. [Texts and Studies, VIII, 1.] Cambridge: University 
Press, 1909. Ixxvi+176 pages. 6s. net. 

Narsai of Nisibis was a Nestorian leader of the fifth century, teaching at Edessa 
for twenty years prior to 457, and then founding the Nestorian School at Nisibis, 
where he labored until his death in 502. An eastern scholar has recently published 
his homilies in Syriac (Mosul, 1905) and the important bearing of four of these upon 
liturgical history, especially in the matters of the mass and baptism, has led to this 
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publication of them in an English translation, with notes and introduction. Students 
of liturgics will find these homilies important material, and Mr. Connolly has inter- 
preted them with sympathy and skill. 


DovumeERrcvuE, E. Iconographie Calvinienne. Suivie de deux appendices: Cata- 
logue des portraits gravés de Calvin, par H. Maillart-Gosse; Inventaire des 
Médailles concernant Calvin, par E. de Mole. Lausanne: Bridel, 1909. 
viii+280 pages. Fr. 30. 

This remarkable book has been called forth by the four hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of John Calvin, which has been recently celebrated at Geneva. Doumergue, 
the dean of the Protestant theological faculty at Montauban, has already published 
extensively upon the life and works of Calvin, and this new work shows wide and 
intimate acquaintance with both the literature and the documents relating to the 
biography of the French reformer. Portraits of Calvin, painted or engraved, are 
numerous, but few of these are demonstrably authentic. The most familiar one is the 
Rotterdam picture, probably a copy of an original protrait now lost, which was painted 
from life. The Basle portrait bears a very close resemblance to the Rotterdam. 
These show Calvin in his early manhood. Of still greater interest is the Tronchin 
portrait, now at Bessinges, which shows the Reformer as he appeared rather late in life. 
This remarkable picture possesses added interest for having once belonged to Calvin’s 
successor, Theodore de Béze, and was probably painted from life. In it we may 
believe we come nearest to Calvin as he actually appeared. These and a host of less 
important portraits are reproduced and discussed by Doumergue, with great liveliness 
and appreciation. The caricaturists did not neglect Calvin. Opponents, both 
Protestant and Catholic, employed cartoons and grotesques of varying degrees of 
scurrility against him, and the reproductions and discussions of these instructively 
illuminate the history of the times. The work is finely illustrated by more than one 
hundred plates and illustrations, and includes an inventory of the medals relating to 
Calvin and a catalogue of engraved portraits of him. 


TIxERONT, J. Historie des Dogmes. II, “‘De Saint Athanase 4 Saint Augus- 
tine” (348-430). Paris: Gabalda, 1909. 534 pages. 

The present work belongs to a series entitled Bibliotheque de Venseignment de 
Vhistoire ecclesiastique, inaugurated in 1897 and intrusted by Pope Leo XIII to 
Cardinals Luca, Pitra, and Hergenréther. The aim was to secure the publication 
of a universal church history fully abreast of modern critical research. As the volume 
is published with the approval of the archbishop of Lyon and Vienne its ultramontane 
quality may be assumed. Nearly half of the volume is devoted to the Arian, Apollina- 
rian, Nestorian, and Eutychian controversies, and more than half to the theology of 
Augustine and to the Donatist, Pelagian, and Manichaean controversies, minor Greek 
and Latin thinkers and parties being in each case duly considered. Every doctrinal 
issue is discussed with ample knowledge of the sources and abundant quotations in 
the original languages. So far as the reviewer has observed, the exposition is fair- 
minded and free from effort to distort the facts. The style is simple and lucid, so that 
one need not be at a loss to understand the writer’s meaning. The work may safely 
be commended to students of theology who possess a good knowledge of French. A 
third volume will complete the work and will cover the period from the death of Augus- 
tine to the age of Charlemagne. 
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Lanc, A. Die Reformation und das Naturrecht. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 

1g09. 51 pages. M. 0.60. 

This brochure appears in the series “‘Beitrige zur Férderung christlicher Theolo- 
gie,” edited by Professors Schlatter of Tiibingen and Liitgert of Halle. It had already 
been published in English in the Princeton Review for April, 1909. The essay was 
occasioned, as were similar polemical publications by Béhmer, Loofs, Kattenbusch, 
and Hunzinger, by a somewhat unguarded remark in E. Tréltsch’ Kultur der Gegeg- 
wart to the effect that Luther and the reformers in general belong, so far as their views 
of nature (natural ethics, natural theology, natural science) are concerned, to the 
Middle Ages. The reason for the extreme sensitiveness of Lutheran scholars that has 
resulted in such a polemical output seems to be the disparagement of Luther that seemed 
to be involved in Tréltsch’ remark rather than their belief that in the attitude of Luther 
and the other reformers toward nature there was any very marked divergence from 
mediaeval conceptions. It does not appear to the reviewer that Trdéltsch is in error 
in maintaining that as compared with modern scientific conceptions the reformers were 
upon essentially mediaeval ground; but if he wishes to imply that they were to blame 
for not entering fully into modern conceptions the polemics are perhaps justifiable. 
Tréltsch might have gone even farther without overstepping the mark and have said that 
in his conceptions of nature Luther was more naively primitive than snch mediaeval 
philosophers as Raymund of Sabiende or such humanists as Marsilio Ficino, Albano, 
Telesius, and Erasmus. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
Louis, M. Doctrines religieuses des philosophes grecs. Paris: Lethielleux, 

1909. vii+374 pages. Fr. 4. 

This book is an excellent popular presentation of the subject-matter named in 
its title. It can hardly be regarded—and, in fact, is not intended—as an original 
contribution to the subject nor as adding anything of importance to human knowledge: 
it simply puts together in excellent form what is known concerning the development 
of religious ideas among the Greek philosophers. To some extent it, therefore, paral- 
lels Caird’s Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, and yet differs from it 
considerably, both in being more popular and less profound and in dealing with religion 
rather than with theology. Caird’s book belongs to the history of philosophy; this 
belongs to the history of religion. 

M. Louis seeks to show not only that there was a large amount of unity in the devel- 
opments of Greek thought, but also that the attitude of the leading philosophers of 
Greece toward religion was essentially one. The idea that Greek philosophy was a 
veiled attack upon religion and that it sought to substitute for it mere science and 
ethics is, M. Louis insists, an essentially modern view; religion was so intimate a part 
of Greek life that the thought of doing without it is essentially non-Hellenic. The 
Greek philosophers, including even Epicurus, sought not to overthrow religion but to 
purify it. 

In conclusion, M. Louis takes up a question of present-day interest—the relative 
importance, namely, of Hellenism and Christianity in our modern life and for the 
future of the race. He states clearly the position of those who, like the Croisets, 
maintain that the victory of Christianity, or revealed religion, over Hellenism was a 
tremendous misfortune to humanity, and who prophesy that Hellenism, which they 
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identify with naturalism, is destined soon to regain its rights and, driving out its rival, 
rule supreme. This view M. Louis attacks at two points. In the first place, the real 
Hellenism was essentially religious and is no more to be identified with naturalism than 
is Christianity itself. And, secondly, naturalism never satisfied the Greek philosophers 
and certainly cannot satisfy us nor the humanity of the future. The Greeks needed 
religion as well as science, and so do we. Hence our author comes (in good orthodox 
fashion) to his conclusion that Hellenism had its place in the divine plan, and that 
Christianity is shown thereby to have originated exactly “in the fulness of time.” 

On the whole the book deserves warm commendation. It accomplishes what 
it sets out to perform. It is both scholarly and simple, and it will prove as helpful 
as anything which has yet appeared to those who wish to inform themselves upon the 
religious doctrines of the Greek philosophers, and yet have not the time to study them 
in the original writings. 


DOCTRINAL 
Burton, Marion LE Roy. The Problem of Evil: A Criticism of the Augustinian 
Point of View. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1909. 234 pages. 
$1.25. 


This monograph will do a real service. The interpretation of Augustine in his 
treatment of evil, despite reiterations, is clearly presented. If God created only that 
which is good, then what is evil and whence is it? Augustine denies that evil is a 
substance; he regards it as a flaw, something contrary to nature, a negation of the good, 
a defect. In itself, it is non-existent; it exists only in relation to some good. God is 
not responsible for it. It arises from creation out of nothing, and from man’s freedom 
of will. Adam lost his freedom through sin. We were in Adam; therefore we are guilty 
of his sin. We are only free to sin; original freedom can be restored solely through 
God’s grace. Original sin is transmitted by propagation; actual sin proceeds from the 
will. Volition, therefore, is the common eiement in sin, and is sinful when the lower 
is preferred to a higher form of nature. The tendency of sin is toward non-existence 
yet it is not clear that a time will ever be when no evil wills will exist, though ultimately 
evil will be separated from the good. In his critique of this doctrine, the author 
notes Augustine’s failure to distinguish metaphysical and moral evil. The realistic 
treatment of Adam he regards as the prolific source of error and inconsistencies. It 
robs us of individuality, destroys responsibility, and involves traducianism which 
Augustine rejects. The doctrine of freedom is really determinism. ‘The validity 
of the Augustinian doctrine of sin cannot be maintained.” For it the author would 
substitute a theory based on evolution, though he does not attempt its elaboration. 


LeckiE, J.H. Awuthorityin Religion. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 

1909. x+238 pages. $2. 

Mr. Leckie has given a very suggestive study of the place of authority in religious 
life. Recognizing, in the first place, that there can be no authority of real significance 
which is not willingly accepted by the soul, he attempts to discover just what sort of 
authority actually compels such moral consent. In answering this question, he takes 
a distinctly mystical view of religion. ‘The ultimate authority for any soul is the imme- 
diate message of God in communion. “The ideal organ of authority in religion must 
be found in the soul of man, in that secret place of its life where the voice of God is 
heard.” But the imperfection of experience makes it impossible for men generally to 
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be certain that they have correctly heard and interpreted the voice of God. Hence 
in the sphere of religion unusually gifted individuals, the prophets, stand as leaders 

* and guides of our religious thinking. But this authority of the prophet—the aristocrat 
in the realm of the spirit—is constantly tested and judged by the common religious 
sense—the democracy in religion. Perfect freedom both of prophecy and of demo- 
cratic’ judgment are both essential. This, of course, means that such idealistic con- 
ceptions as infallibility and finality are not tenable. But it means also the undeni- 
able fact of expert guidance in religion. The practical outcome of such a view as is 
advocated in this book will be a genuine respect on the part of the individual for the 
inheritance which comes to him from the prophets, and a recognition on the part of 
the church that the authority which it possesses can be retained only as the voluntary 
loyal consent of the individual is secured. 

Thus the book, while preserving the vocabulary and even the conservative spirit 
of authority religion, yet completely frees the idea of authority from that element of 
irrational compulsion which has so often been a source of revolt. By recognizing the 
social implications of life, it avoids that false dilemma—either external authority or 
irresponsible individualism—which prevents any fruitful discussion of the matter. 
The book is an admirable means of leading men of religious spirit to the inductive 
point of view. But it leaves unanswered some important questions concerning the 
psychology of mysticism and of prophetic inspiration; and by exalting the importance 
of unique personality on the part of the religious “aristocrat,” it tends to depreciate the 
primary importance of the empirical tests of belief. It thus creates an apparent dis- 
tinction between religious thinking and other thinking which preserves in a way the 
isolation of theology from other sciences. 


APOLOGETICS 


GARDNER, Percy. Modernity and the Churches. New York: Putnam; London: 

Williams and Norgate, 1909. xviii+313 pages. $1.50. 

In this volume are collected nine articles and addresses prepared by the author 
on various occasions from 1902 to 1909. ‘They all deal more or less directly with the 
problems which modernism—or as Professor Gardner prefers to call it, modernity— 
has brought into the foreground of theological discussion. The titles of the papers are, 
“Modernity and the Churches,” ‘The Essential Nature of Christian Faith,” ‘The 
Divine Will,” “The Function of Prayer,” ‘The Translation of Christian Doctrine,” 
“The Basis of Christology,” ‘“‘The Christian Church,” and “Liberal Anglicanism.” 
The first paper emphasizes and discusses the essentially negative religious consequences 
of historical investigation and the essentially positive contributions of pragmatism. 
All of the essays represent this point of view. The historical survey culminates in 
uncertainty and a certain timidity. But a practical philosophy shows that faith has 
excellent reasons for its assertions. The volume abounds in suggestive bits of insight, 
but, like the author’s previous works, leaves the reader more conscious of the magnitude 
of the task of theological reconstruction than confident of the outcome. 


SmytH, Newman. Modern Beliej in Immortality. New York: Scribner, 1910. 


95 pages. 75 cents. 
This little booklet undertakes to analyze the fundamental conception of personal 
life which underlies any doctrine of immortality. He observes that the traditional 
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conception, resting as it did upon the concepts of a substance-soul in problematical 
relation to a substance-body, has completely broken down. Bodily resurrection and 
bodiless spiritual life are both equally inconceivable to the modern mind. Both the 
reason for this prevailing skepticism and the conditions of a tenable belief in immor- 
tality must be found by asking what personal life means in terms of biology and psy- 
chology. From this point of view, life is essentially dynamic, capable of taking environ- 
ment and transforming it to suit its needs. The question, then, is not whether a finished 
“soul” can persist after the dissolution of the body, but whether the centralized life 
which has built up the present body can be conceived as continuing the work of creating 
an instrument by which it deals with environment when the environment changes as it 
does at death. Since in biological evolution death is the means of bringing into exist- 
ence richer and more highly specialized forms of life, we may reasonably believe 
that this mission is also fulfilled in the case of human personalities. 


D’Attones, G. REvAuLT. Psychologie d’une religion. Paris: Alcan, 1908. 289 

pages. Fr. 5. 

This volume consists of an impartial, yet sympathetic, account of the founder, 
doctrines, and followers of a contemporaneous religious movement in France. The 
first part deals with the life of William Monod (1800-96), a venerable pastor of Paris, 
who proclaimed himself a reincarnation of Jesus Christ, come to announce a new 
dispensation, commencing especially with that part of his life involving an attack of 
mental trouble in his thirty-second year, which led to his detention in private sani- 
tariums for a period of four years. It contains also a sketch of the lives of the most 
important inspirés, ancient and modern, among the Jews, Mohammedans, and Chris- 
tians. The second part treats of the Monodist doctrine in its theological and logical 
aspects, and also of certain men and women of his followers, who have themselves 
received revelations from God. It closes with a sketch of the prophetic movements 
of Israel and of the Cevenols, as compared with that of the Monodists. 

The volume is not primarily “psychological,” as we should use the term, but 
rather a rich and valuable field for psychological interpretation. The author’s usage, 
however, is entirely justifiable, since he means to give us a “subjective” view of the 
phenomena, as opposed to the “objective” way of classing them under the heads of 
“‘miracle or trickery or pathology.” Underlying all this classification there are certain 
real facts, and it is the purpose of the book to present these in an unprejudiced way. 

His most important contribution is his emphasis upon the social criterion of such 
religious movements, and to this he is led by the fact that during the course of Monod’s 
life those convictions which came to him in the first place under the influence of a 
delirium were gradually worked out into a consistent doctrine, which appeals and has 
appealed to normal persons of high intelligence. The burden of the book goes to 
show that neither life (even with its “insanity”) nor doctrine can furnish any sub- 
stantial difference between Monod and the prophets of the Bible, even Jesus himself. 
Nor, subjectively considered, can either be differentiated from the number of other 
claimants of divine inspiration. The same states of ecstacy, the same personal con- 
viction, even similar “marvels” are to be found time and again in the religions of 
many races. Subjectively, then, no adequate criterion of the truth of “inspiration” 
can be had; what criterion shall we find? ‘The author answers by turning to history 
and asks what has decided; and in his answer we see an implicit approach to the 
modern identification of the questions of “‘trueness” and “worth.” 
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